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TO MY WIFE 



"Hallelujah, I'm a bum 
Hallelujah, bum again 
Hallelujah, give us a handout 
And revive us again!" * 



* A song found scribbled 
on the wall of a Kansas City jail 
written by the hobo "One-finger' Ellis- 
while recovering from one of his bouts 
of addiction to rotgut whiskey* 



PART ONE 



"Hallelujah! He's a Bum" 



Chapter 1 



The extension phone in the living room rang 
sharply for a third time. That meant it was still turned off up in Mrs. 
Elaine's room, and of course it would be expecting too much for Sam, 
the Negro houseman, or his uppity West Indian wife Annie to answer 
it in the front hall or kitchen. 

Winnie picked it up thinking this was the first morning since she'd 
come to work here as housekeeper-governess that Mollie Elaine had 
failed to be up by eight o'clock no matter when she went to sleep. For 
five years now, since the time Doris was two months old, this had been 
so, even when Mrs. Elaine was up half of a night waiting for her hus- 
band to come home, or all night long coughing and choking with 
asthma. 

The call was from the Food Market manager, reminding Winnie she 
had asked him to reach her by ten-fifteen today regarding the special 
pantry order. Bart Elaine finished work this afternoon which meant 
the hordes would begin descending tonight, hungry for the delicacies 
they had come to expect at Barfs, while they played billiards and gin 
rummy, sat drinking at the bar or ran movies in the projection room 
downstairs. By tomorrow morning there would be more of them cavort- 
ing in the swimming pool, playing volleyball and getting hungrier all 
the time. When Bart stopped working he always filled the house that 
way with people he seemed to hate. 

"You'll have to try me again later," Winnie told the Market manager, 
"We haven't had a chance to go over the order/' 



We. Meaning Mrs. Elaine. And her "highness" was sleeping late 
this morning. Soon it would start upsetting the entire household rou- 
tine and she would be blamed for it Winnie was puzzling over what 
to do and why she was hesitant about waking Madam when the door 
bell rang impatiently. She reached the hall as Sam admitted Tanya 
Wilson. Tanya shoved her sun-glasses with swift nervousness into the 
pocket of her slacks back of her too thin buttocks and demanded, 
'Where's Mrs. Elaine?" 

"Mrs. Elaine, she's still sleeping" Sam said. 

Tanya was about to give loud vent to her annoyance when she saw 
Winnie approaching quickly, a restraining finger to her lips. 

"Where's Mrs. Elaine?" Tanya asked again. 

"She's sleeping late this morning," Winnie answered. 

"She was supposed to be waiting out front." Tanya checked her 
watch. They were due at the Tennis Club for their Canasta game in 
twenty minutes. 

"Didn't she have breakfast with Valerie and Doris?" 

Winnie controlled a smile. The effort and her mixed feelings made 
her usually red cheeks redder. Such oversights on Mrs. Elaine's part, 
and there had been hundreds of them, had secured her own position 
in the childrens' love. 

"When they went in to kiss her this morning she was sleeping too 
soundly to wake." 

For a moment sheer exasperation reduced Tanya to what for her 
was the unnatural state of silence. 

Then she shouted, "My aching back!" and hurried up the stairs. 
Winnie retreated through the dining room and into Bart's study, deter- 
mined to remain out of sight when Tanya woke Mollie. She wasn't 
going to give the Grand Lady a chance to blame her in that genteel, 
martyred way. 



On the eastern wall of Barfs room, mounted on a handsome teak- 
wood board, a new photograph had been added to the several score 
of familiar ones; Bart Elaine shaking hands with Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, Bart Elaine receiving his Academy Award, Bart Elaine in 
the big scene of his first starring role in motion pictures* 

The recent addition showed Bart stripped to the waist, sweat pour- 
ing from him, and the soot of flames streaked across his face, chest, 



arms and legs. He held a piece of burning wood aloft like a torch, his 
face contorted in frenzied defiance. 

After all these years there was still something about this room that 
could make Winnie restless. She felt Bart Elaine's presence, the sav- 
agery of the man, his charm, the way he mocked you. It was here he 
had first seized her waist, pulling her close to him, looking up into 
her face she was a good deal taller as he pressed one hand probingly 
between her legs and asked, "What's the matter, Winnie, why doesn't 
a girl like you get a man?" He had stopped all that a long time ago. 
Not out of respect. Just disinterest. Perhaps too because Valerie was 
now eleven years old and he feared what Winnie might tell the child. 

Winnie busied herself at Bart's desk, straightening out a new batch 
of stills sent by the studio, all scenes from Dark Dawn, Bart's latest 
picture, being completed today after having been interrupted in the 
midst of shooting by his illness many weeks ago. 

Abruptly Tanya's piercing voice reached her from the head of the 
stairs. It was charged with terror as she cried, "Somebody come up 
here!" 

Winnie hurried up the stairs and into the bedroom. Mrs. Elaine 
was lying on the bed breathing regularly and evenly, her cheeks 
flushed. There was a smile on her lips emphasizing her high cheek- 
bones and the finely-drawn features of her face. One hand hung 
loosely over the side of the bed. You could hear her deep, regular 
breathing. 

"I can't wake her." 

"That's funny," Winnie said. "Did you shake her?" 

"I slapped her. Come over here and help me set her up." 

Between them they raised her to an upright position; her head hung 
loosely, chin touching chest. Her low-cut nightgown slumped even 
lower. She had breasts like a girl, firm, small and pointing out di- 
rectly at you. Tanya slapped her face again. Then for the first time 
she saw the medicine bottle on the night table. 

"What's that?" 

"Atropine," Winnie answered. "She takes it every time she gets an 
asthma attack." 

"I thought her asthma stopped." 

"When Mr. Elaine had his heart attack it started again." 

"Is this stuff poison?" 

"I don't think so. She's taken it for years. Except when she got cured 
in her analysis." 



Tanya lifted the phone. 

"Who's her doctor?" 

"Her analysis doctor?" 

"No, silly! The one who takes care of her asthma." 

"Oh, that's Dr. Stem." 

"Well, don't just stand there, for heaven's sake. What's his num- 
ber?" 

Orestview 1-6234." 

While Tanya waited for the doctor to reply, Winnie hurried out 
into the hallway and called down to Annie for some black coffee. 
Then Winnie began to cry. It was probably nothing at all. Even if it 
was, what of it. She hated this woman. She hated her for having all 
the things she herself wanted, and also for not being satisfied with 
having them. Perhaps she cried because she hated Mollic Elaine, and 
wished it were poison instead of atropinc. Could it be that she had 
refused to wake her because she felt something wrong was in process 
and hadn't wanted to stop it? She suddenly remembered that Valerie 
would be getting home from school at three. Valerie liked to see her 
mother when she got home. That usually lasted for ten minutes. Then 
she was more than glad to go off with Winnie. Winnie hoped that 
everything would be all right by then. Perhaps she cried because she 
had so many confusing reactions to the fact that Mrs. Elaine was lying 
there now, her cheeks flushed, her breathing even, but sound asleep- 
much too sound asleep. When she re-entered the room Tanya was 
counting the tablets she had spilled out on the bed. 

"That's right," Tanya was telling Dr. Stern, "fifteen tablets.* 

Then she hung up and dialed Schwab's Drug Store. 

"Hello, I'm calling for Mrs. Elaine. This is Mrs, Wilson, When was 
the last time you filled Mrs. Elaine's prescription for utropine?" 

There was a pause. 

"Ah, huh, and they were the usual number? Thirty tablets. I see. 
No, no there's nothing wrong at all except that Smokey, the Blame's 
Siamese cat is sick and some of the tablets are missing. We think 
maybe the cat swallowed them. Mrs. Elaine will call you herself later. 
And you might send a couple of cartons of Philip Morris to my house. 
The maid always forgets." She hung up and turned to Winnie. 

"She got this bottle only yesterday. There are fifteen tablets missing 
and Dr. Stern says she's supposed to take just one for an attack/* 

Winnie blew her nose and wiped her eyes. 

"Could the cat have gotten at them?" 
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"I saw Smokey playing out on the lawn when I came in. She seemed 
all right." 

Tanya bit her lip and cursed inside. If Elaine were not her hus- 
band's client, her husband's all-eggs-in-one-basket., one-and-only-cli- 
ent, what a juicy bit this would be. As it was, fear struck at her 
bowels. 

"Dr. Stern is calling Las Veritas Hospital and they're sending an am- 
bulance right over. He's going straight to the hospital. You're to re&ah 
Mr. Elaine at the studio. Don't speak to any reporters. Tell Annie and 
that dunce of a husband of hers- what's his name Sam, to keep their 
mouths shut." 

Annie entered with a thermos full of black coffee and a cup on a 
tray. She stared at Mrs. Elaine. "She's unconscious," Winnie said, 

"Mrs. Elaine looks all right." 

"Only she won't wake up," Tanya pointed out, wondering what 
made niggers so damned dumb. She took the black coffee and they sat 
Mrs. Elaine up once more. 

"Open her mouth." 

Winnie pressed her fingers on Mollie's jaw. It yielded at once, open- 
ing hingelessly. Tanya poured some of the hot liquid in. What did not 
enter dribbled over the sides, and then onto her nightgown. As her 
head bent forward the rest of it oozed out. Tanya looked at her watch. 

Oh, Christ, the canasta game. 

"Winnie, you've got to reach Mrs. Burns at the Tennis Club. Tell 
her I'm sick. I'm sick not Mrs. Elaine. You get that? And Mrs. 
Elaine can't talk to her right now because I'm sick and she's staying 
with me till her doctor comes." 

Winnie nodded. 

"And stop sniveling or your voice'll give it away." That was more 
presence of mind than her know-it-all husband would have shown, 
Who really earned the money in the house, she often wondered. 

By the time the ambulance had arrived, Sam and Annie were 
holding Mollie up, her cheeks flushed, a coat over her nightgown, her 
breathing still deep and regular, a beatific smile fixed on her red- 
curved sensationless lips. As the intern hopped out of the bus, Tanya 
walked quickly toward him. 

Tm Mrs. Wilson. Her best friend. My husband is Mr. Elaine's 
agent and business manager. May I come along?" 

The intern nodded. The ambulance glided into high, the driver 



ready to release his siren to demand clearance of any possible ob- 
structions in traffic. The intern had his fingers on Mollie's pulse, 

"How is she, doctor?" 

The intern lifted Mrs. Elaine's lids and with a small flashlight ex- 
amined both her unusually bright blue eyes. 

"She probably got hysterical during an attack and took too many/* 
Tanya suggested. 

He pried Mollie's mouth open, flashing his light into it, first the 
roof, then the soft under-palate. When he released her jaws, the 
lips remained parted. 

'Where's that bottle?" he asked. 

Tanya fumbled in her purse and took it out. Then he looked at 
Mrs. Wilson for the first time. 

"Did she have any reason to kill herself?" 

"She's married to Bart Elaine." 

"Is that good or bad?" 

"Seven thousand a week, a handsome, famous husband, a home in 
Palm Springs, a ranch in Nevada, two wonderful kids." Suddenly 
Tanya's voice began to tremble with all her own envy and her fear 
of what this might lead to for her husband. If it ever got out as an 
attempted suicide, on top of Bart's recent and much publicized heart 
attackthen he was through. 

They were through. 

"I hear he's quite a boy with the women." 

Yes, he certainly was. But that would still be no cause for suicide. 
It was better to have a husband other women sought, than one no- 
body wanted. Besides, it wasn't anything new. Mollie's regular breath- 
ing had suddenly given way to an uneven shallow gasping. 

"You don't die from this sort of thing, do you, doctor?" 

The intern eyed her for a moment, and started artificial respiration. 
All through the fast drive out of Beverly Hills and over the Canyon 
he continued the artificial respiration. 

4 

Dr. Stern swallowed his anger at the inappropriateness of this 
emergency and hurried toward the ambulance as it approached Las 
Veritas Hospital Here it was twelve noon on Friday, this Friday of 
all Fridays, when he was going to pick up Sabina Falk in two hours 
and drive her to the Falk double-masted ninety-five foot sailboat, 
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docked out of Balboa, and off for the weekend to Catalina Island. 
He had planned to get a steam bath and massage, pick up some shirts 
and ties. This was an important weekend. Sabina was ready for the 
kill. 

Nice word that for a proposal. 

Dear Sabina On behalf of my desire to become the son-in-law of 
Harry Falk and thus secure the medical trade of most stars, direc- 
tors and producers under contract to ZED Studios which he owns, to 
say nothing of the millions he will one day leave to you, may I, in 
lieu of my five lost years in the South Pacific, Burma and China, have 
the honor of taking you as my loving wife? 

Shed say yes. Falk might disapprove at first, but he'd get over it, 
just like he got over bad contracts that couldn't be breached. A realist 
he'd like his son-in-law finally too for who but a realist would want 
Sabina, a repellent virgin of twenty-eight, with breasts like a sow, 
mush-mouthed lips always too wet, auburn-thinning hair which on a 
man would promise early baldness, and a dizzy giggle that sounded 
like a Bronx cheer. 

He had taken Mrs. Blaine on as a patient because Bart Elaine was 
hot at ZED Studios. That was over a year ago. His treatment had done 
nothing to alleviate her asthma. Then she'd gone into analysis against 
his advice and the asthma had stopped. But after Elaine's heart attack 
it had started again. Elaine's illness had held up production for eight 
weeks; he wasn't so hot at ZED Studios now nor at the box office and 
here he was at twelve noon stuck with Bart Elaine's charming wife 
and an overdose of atropine due to hysteria. There would be other 
guests on that boat and if he didn't get there by two-thirty, with or 
without shirts and ties, he was really loused up. 

Dr. Stern took the intern aside. 

"What's the story?" 

"Peculiar, Dr. Stern. No dryness of skin or mucous membranes." 

"No dryness," Stern repeated. He swallowed once, and then coughed 
out of nervousness. 

"The depth of coma doesn't quite fit an atropine overdose either." 

"It's atropine," Stern said firmly, "an overdose of atropine due to 
hysteria, caused by an asthmatic attack." 

The intern smiled with misanthropic contempt: "You answer for 
what goes on the chart, doctor, not me." 

Dr. Stern busied himself giving orders. The patient's private room 
was ready. He signed her in for an accidental dose of atropine. If I 
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save her life and avoid a scandal, Falk will have to be grateful hell 
have to take notice. It might be a blessing in disguise. 

Intravenous saline and glucose were begun at once. The nurse stood 
by passively as Dr. Stern pressed his thumbs into Mrs. Elaine's eyeballs. 
The last time he had pressed that hard, he had gotten a soldier out 
of deep shock from loss of blood. The soldier had died, but even ap- 
proaching death could not prevent the disfiguring formation of bruises 
around his eyes. This time there was no reaction. He took hold of the 
thumb of her right hand and bent it backward, seeking a pain re- 
sponse. He pressed and pressed until his own hand hurt. Suddenly 
he felt the bone snap. There was still no response. He heard the door 
opening and without looking up barked at the nurse, **No visitors!" 

"It's just me, doctor." 

It was the intern who had brought her in. 

He saw the white lines around Mrs. Elaine's eyes where Dr. Stern 
had pressed the eyeballs. 

"Pretty deep coma, eh?" 

Dr. Stern coughed and tapped his foot. "Yes," he admitted, "it's an 
atypical symptom for atropine." 

"How about some picrotoxin?" the intern suggested. 

Their eyes clashed in open hostility. 

"The patient has an atypical reaction, doctor. She took an overdose 
of atropine by accident Do I make myself clear?" 

"Sure." 

And if the patient died for the lack of picrotoxin and the autopsy 
showed it was due to second, it will just be a wrong diagnosis. The in- 
tern took out his pen and walked to the chart, 

"Continue the fluids; no other treatment; right?" 

"Correct," Dr. Stern answered, "and no visitors. Absolutely none/' 



As he walked down the long corridor he tried to muster his wits. 
Oh, these bastards, these pampered Hollywood bastards. When you 
practiced medicine with an eye on the studios, you weren't a doctor., 
you were a diplomat, a half-assed statesman, and when you were woo- 
ing Harry Falk's daughter, you had to think of snooping newspapers, 
temperamental artists, hand holding, high fees and snotty interns. 

Well, who asked you to? That question went with the ones that had 
tormented him yesterday as he thought of Sabina and the decision 
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finally reached to bring things to a head, get their so-called courtship 
over with and the marriage under way. 

A long distance from where he'd started and all in the wrong direc- 
tion, too. At least he could hold on to the facts. No one had asked him 
to come to Los Angeles. No one had asked him to drift into this sort 
of practice. Where he was and what he was becoming and after this 
weekend was sure to be were all of his own doing. Yet even as he told 
this to himself he resisted the diagnosis. Doubts again. He'd believed 
they were all settled when he'd gone to bed last night, determined on 
his plan for the weekend. 

The nature of the change in his life had been brought sharply to 
his attention some nine months ago when two of his former order- 
lies on the Burma Road assignment came to visit him. 

"You mean you got these movie stars as patients?" one had mar- 
velled. 

"That's right." 

"Sonovagun!" 

"You mean even those women?" 

"Yup." 

"Sonovabitch!" 

Then the other one-time buddy, "Wait a minute. You mean those 
pin-up girls take their clothes off and you examine them?" 

"That's my practice, boys." 

"Practice, he says. Shit! That's perfect!" 

Perfect, they say. 

There was no dryness of the skin, and the coma was too deep. On 
the other hand, fifteen atropine tablets were missing and she did have 
the high coloring of face and neck. Well, she could have taken both 
seconal and atropine. If so, it was a very shrewd campaign for self- 
destruction and certainly loused up his own planned campaign to 
bring victory this weekend on Falk's yacht. 

Unaccountably, his mind drew away from Falk, yachts, and the 
weekend to a small sailboat out on Sheepshead Bay, over a decade ago. 
Tacking and coming about. The green waves rolling ever closer, almost 
engulfing the boat as the spray exploded like fairy mist into a wispy 
vapor of ocean salt and tingling magic. Days later, the taste of it had 
still been on his lips, the motion buried in the memory of his bones, 
fortifying him against gruelling grey hours on bus and wards. 

One boat, four people. Two hundred and fifty dollars. A nurse, a fel- 
low intern, his girl friend and himself. Names forgotten, comrade- 
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ships lost. Lost too the joy of spirit that could vanquish sixty or sev- 
enty hours of internship each week for fifteen dollars a month. 

A sailboat bought for two hundred and fifty dollars on time over 
ten years ago. Yet this weekend on Falk's yacht would see well over 
twice that amount spent on food, crew and drinks alone while four 
world important people could fall over the side without even being 
missed. 

Lost Sundays. 

But the issue before the house was not FalFs yacht and fondling 
Sabina versus two hundred and fifty dollars worth of a forgotten 
foursome on a time-bought sailboat long ago. It was how to get out of 
here, give Mrs. Elaine her picrotoxin, not put it on the chart and keep 
his appointment. Quite apart from the superintendent of the I [capital 
and the small matter of keeping his license, there were the intern 
and the nurse they would know if it weren't on the chart. 

Figuring out people was hard work. In the Pacific islands he had 
puzzled over the incredible ingenuity of human beings trying to live. 
The soldier who had been shot in the leg and dug himself into a 
trench, gave himself a shot of morphine, then improvised a camouflage 
of leaves over his raincoat and huddled beneath it against tropical 
rains, lay there wounded and infected for days, but managed to stay 
alive until found. The stories men made up and clung to stubbornly 
to anesthetize pain and make life desirable. The flaming torches of 
delusion, exaggeration and groundless hope they pushed into the face 
of death to stave it off. Til marry Irene, Her father lost a finger in a 
stamping machine in a munitions plant. Hell get enough insurance 
out of it to set me up.* 

*Know what 111 do? Ill buy some monkeys and start a monkey 
farm. They pay high prices for monkeys use 'em for experiments/ 

A thousand such hope-building stories. Such a will to live de- 
manded respect and he had extended himself, though often, unwill- 
ingly, to serve it. They deserved to live, even if only to return to pov- 
erty, insecurity, smashed illusions or boredom, all brightened in crisis 
by the lightning flash of the urge to live. And here was this woman 
with all the assets others are promised in childhood and must learn 
to live without as adults. Here was her death urge. 

If it was that. 

But if it was, it was equally strong. Seconal hidden by atropme was 
admirable ingenuity. Mrs. Blaine was an astrophysicist, had worked 
at it briefly during the last war at Phoenix Aviation. This was chem- 
istry and out of her line. It took planning and a steady will. Perhaps 
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as they for their effort deserved to live, so for hers, she deserved 
to die. She had counted on the confusing symptoms to throw him off 
long enough for her plan to work. 

If she had. 

It wasn't fair to reach through her camouflage this quickly. She 
had probably counted on their inability to grasp the fact that she 
would want to die. And she might very well have outsmarted him, 
if it weren't for that smart-alec intern. Yes, every bit as much as the 
men on those islands had deserved to live, she deserved to die. But 
she had to live. 

The studio simply wouldn't approve if she didn't. Nor would they 
approve his saving her life in a way that gave the newspapers a chance 
to call it an attempt at suicide, as prescribing picrotoxin certainly had 
to. Any nurse, intern or pharmacologist in the hospital, reading picro- 
toxin on the chart would know he had decided that his patient had 
taken seconal by the handful. 

Diagnosis versus cure. Head north and get south. Wrong direction 
again. 



At the other end of the corridor and walking toward him was Dr. 
Haas. He reminded Stern of a public speaker approaching a platform 
and his audience. Upon closer inspection of his shoulder-padded over- 
bearing elegance, he gave the added odd impression of consisting en- 
tirely of suits, like a cloth artichoke, doubly odd because the plucking 
away of endless surfaces, in this case, finally showed no inside no 
heart no center. 

Now what could have taken Dr. Haas, Stern wondered, from 
the comfort of his noon-time infirmary at ZED Studios, and the high 
significance of calcium glucinate shots for allergies, spider bites, and 
producer-director-star attacks of Nothing-At-All? The most important 
event of each professional day in the life of Dr. Haas was the morn- 
ing vitamin shot he gave Harry Falk. From there on everything flowed 
naturally. Somewhere along the line if Stern landed Mr. Falk's unat- 
tractive daughter, he and Dr. Haas would have to lock horns. There 
wasn't going to be enough patronage in and around ZED Studios 
for both of them. 

"Dr. Stern?" 

Dr. Livingston, I presume. Fancy meeting you in this jungle. 
"Yeah, how are you, Dr. Haas?" 

"Upset, naturally. Bart Elaine told me and I came as fast as I 
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could." As he saw Dr. Stern stiffen, he hastened to add, "To help in 
whatever small way I can." 

Dr. Haas spoke with tight, reluctant lips, as though no human ears 
were fully qualified to appreciate the full worth of his remarks. 
Students to whom he lectured thought it an orator's trick to force 
more strict attention. Patients considered it a sign of modesty. Some 
of his colleagues believed it due to the fact that Dr. Haas wanted to 
make an impression but was afraid he wouldn't and so split the dif- 
ference by this concealed and muffled manner of speech. Whatever its 
origin, it was now part of him, like the full moustache that concealed 
the tightness of his precious upper lip, his greedy eyes, his custom- 
made overpadded suits. 

'That's nice of you, but whatever can be done is being done." 
"She suffered from recurring asthma attacks, didn't she?" 
"Yeah." 

"I understood they had stopped for a while after she was psy- 
choanalyzed by Dr. Bunyan." 
A slight sneer for Dr. Bunyan. 
"That's right." Dr. Stern glanced at his watch. 
"I'm Bart's physician," Haas said. "As you probably know, he had 
a posterior coronary infarction about a month ago." 
"Yes. His heart attack is common knowledge." 
Dr. Haas slid his arm through Stern's and was starting him retracing 
his steps back toward Mrs. Elaine's private room. 

So he's already found out the room number. Stern slipped his arm 
loose and stopped walking. Trying to build character with Falk; prob- 
ably knows I'm half way in with Sabina Falk and doesn't like it. 

"Nice to see you, Dr. Haas, glad you dropped by. Now if you 
don't mind, I've got rounds to make." He brought his face forward an 
imperceptible trifle. "IVe left orders that no one is to see my patient." 
Dr. Haas paused too, rolling with the verbal punch. "I'm a col- 
league," he smiled, "Surely that doesn't apply to me." 
"To everyone." 

"I took the trip just to see the patient." 
"What for?" 

Dr. Haas was suddenly quite red-faced. 

"Really, Dr. Stern, all Tm requesting is a modicum of professional 
courtesy." 

"Then extend some first. You were on your way to see my patient 
without asking my permission; you didn't even call before coming to 
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find out whether I needed or wanted your help. I don't like being 
stiff-armed, and there's nothing you can do that won't be done, or 
hasn't been done already." 

This twerp's head was going to be the first wedding present he'd 
expect from his father-in-law. 

Dr. Haas smiled; it was tough but he made it. "I'm sorry, doctor, 
the excitement over it at the studio must have affected my profes- 
sional manners." 

So the studio heads knew. Falk sent him and not the patient's hus- 
band. Which meant that Falk didn't trust his possibly prospective 
son-in-law. It was said that studio heads knew when a sperm left 
its testicular home, even before the ovum did. No doubt about it. The 
studio heads and not Bart Elaine had sent Dr. Haas, 

"She, ah ? took a dose of atropine in panic over an asthmatic at- 
tack-that's it, isn't it, Dr. Stern?" 

"Not necessarily," Stern answered malevolently. "The symptoms 
point to seconal poisoning/' 

Dr. Haas frowned. "Suicide attempt?" 

"Could be." 

"You've spoken to the Hospital superintendent about keeping it 
quiet?" 

"Not yet." 

"ZED Studios gives a large contribution here." Dr. Haas was ob- 
viously briefed for any emergency. "I'll mention it to them for you 
if you like." 

"I'll let you know, Dr. Haas." 

"Dr. Stern, this is no time for personal feelings. You've got to pull 
her through it and we've got to keep it quiet." 

<tf You can't very well keep it quiet if I prescribe picrotoxin ." 

"You-you-you haven't done that yet?" 

"No. Not yet." 

As Haas had stammered and paled, so now Stern flushed in silence. 

Dr. Haas noted the shame and smiled with relief. Everything was 
under control. 

"Well, Dr. Stern, I'm sorry I offended. Perhaps you won't have to 
prescribe picrotoxin after all. Give the intravenous twelve hours to 
work. Meanwhile the studio" 

"Twelve hours might kill her if it is seconal poisoning." 

Now Dr. Haas knew perfectly well where Stern stood and how to 
handle him. 
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"I wouldn't advise your giving picrotoxin until the studio reaches the 
Hospital through correct channels. Ill get on the phone right away." 

"Thanks for the advice, Dr. Haas." 

Dr. Stern started walldng off. Dr. Haas hurried after him. 

"Does Bart Elaine know?" 

So it definitely wasn't Elaine who sent him, lying son of a bitch. 
It was Harry Falk. 

"Not yet." 

"I wouldn't tell him about the seconal." 

"Why not? It's his wife and she may die." 

"How could he help her by knowing it's suicide? He's had a heart 
attack. He still has afi of today's shooting to finish the picture. Such 
news could precipitate a bout," 

And the rich studio wouldn't finish its poor picture. "If he gives his 
wife so little as a husband that she'd rather die than be with him, 
he should know it." Now he was so sure-sounding about it being 
seconal. Only a few minutes back he had argued angrily against a sim- 
ilar certainty on the part of the intern. 

"Dr. Stern, I know how Mr. Falk, and in fact, how the whole colony 
would feel if you did such a cruel and dangerous thing. We are fight- 
ing a campaign now against anti-Hollywood sentiment. Such a tragedy 
would be grist to the mill. Besides, if though I'm sure she won'tbut 
if she should die, do you want a double death?" 

"Hollywood's public relations isn't my profession. If it's yours, hand 
in your shingle, and stay away from that room," 

This time Dr. Haas did not hurry after him. 

Protect the studio but man and wife, life and death, be damned! 
Why was he so antagonistic to Dr. Haas? Because Haas was a com- 
petitor for the pickings at ZED Studio. No! It was the blatant disre- 
gard for the life of the patient. Really? 

Or perhaps his impudence in trying to step right in and take over 
authority. Quite possible. Quite possible. Had Haas said anything that 
he himself hadn't said in fewer words to the intern? Were his own 
motives less contemptible? Fine time for a conflict in ethics, old boy. 

Get back to your problem, because you've got a problem here, all 
right, with your psychoanalyzed patient. 

He reviewed the theories of his colleagues in psydhosomatics. 
Asthma was not a disease. It was a symptom, a repressed cry for 
the mother, a conflict between the dependency need of mother and 
hostility for having the need. The cough of asthma was the repressed 
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cry. Humbug! That's what he had called it when they periodically 
cited cases in the medical journals to prove that asthma could be 
cured by psychoanalysis. Then Mrs. Elaine had seen an analyst and 
miracle of miracles, when the analysis was over, it seemed that the 
asthma was really gone. But it wasn't. Perhaps he resisted these the- 
ories because he was old-fashioned. An old-fashioned doctor who 
thought the services of the medic should be given to people who are 
really sick, and not to those who make themselves sick with idleness 
and self-indulgence. An old-fashioned doctor who worked seventy- two 
hours without sleep, and hundreds more with very little, handling 
scores of G.I.'s in the South Pacific, then China and Burma through the 
fighting '40's without a single gripe or complaint. An old-fashioned doc- 
tor age thirty-six who wanted a lot of money to set off the years in 
combat areas, and who was angling to marry the bovine daughter of 
Harry Falk. So what was he diagnosing now? The patient's illness, or 
his own in dealing with the studio? Never should have come to Los 
Angeles in the first place. His P.O.E. had been San Francisco. He and 
others in the Medical Corps had flown down to Hollywood where 
he'd mixed the blue sky, warm breeze, pretty girls and high fees into 
a cocktail of postwar promise. Many men had said, "When this war is 
over, I come back here!" Stern actually had done it acting on his 
impulses was a characteristic. 

He picked up the hall phone and called for the Hospital superin- 
tendent. 

"Dr. Kent? Dr. Stern. I just admitted a patient of mine under rather 
special circumstances. The patient is in Suite M. No need to mention 
names on the phone." 

"Suite N?" 

"No, M." 

"Oh, yes." Dr. Kent's superintending sweetness flowed through the 
receiver. "L, M, N." 

"Just one less, Dr. Kent/' One less person on earth if necessary for 
the glory of M, as in motion-picture making, and not in medicine, 

"Oh, M." 

"That's right." 

As in the mucha moola that all of us are madly seeking. Also in the 
miserable, misshapen mammals, maliciously misnamed men. Minus 
man's mien, manner or majesty. Haas-and-Falk men. Monster men. 
Murderous maggots. 
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Mighty musings, mate. Are you any better, minmm? Manana, 
maybe. 

M for you is mightier in money than in medicine, in mono than in 
mass. Let he for whom man means more, oast the first missile. Mister 
Medicine Man! 

"And we can discuss it later this afternoon/' Dr. Kent was saying. 

"Fine, HI come to your office." Dr. Stern hung up, surprised that 
he was glad for the reprieve until later in the day. He wasn't qtiite 
ready to tell Dr. Kent blandly that the ZED Studios* cash contribution 
was to be traded against ethics and perhaps one human life, but he 
had to make that call. He couldn't let Haas get there first in view 
of his own plan to reach Falk through his daughter's less than usual 
vaginal channels. 

Goddamit, the patient's throat wasn't dry, and the coma was too 
deep! So M stood too for the malpractice of medicine he had never 
been guilty of before. Direct your anger, pal. Pick your target, time 
and place. 

It recalled his veiy inappropriate lack of anger when needed, which 
had been unwittingly pointed up by his medical orderly, a Filipino, 
yellow-skinned, slant-eyed and lean who had been driven from his 
island by the invaders. He had answered one of Stern's remarks when 
casualties were high, a remark to the effect that the enemy was bound 
to win if we went on spending our human reserves at this rate. It was 
then the Filipino, speaking in a slow, faltering English, with large 
groping silences between words, replied, "But they shall wait 
a long time if they count upon spending our 
anger." 

And Stern had thought at that time what a dislocated planet we in- 
habit, that so gentle a man as this, coming from the postcard paradise 
of idyllic ease had to live so permanently with hate. 

That had been in the beginning. After the Burma Road assignments 
he had been willing to ascribe his moods at the sight of death to weari- 
ness. But when the war ended, the sight of the States, begrimed by 
black markets, did not alter his depression. Perhaps, he had thoxight 
then, he'd have felt otherwise if instead of arriving at the West 
Coast he would have returned eastward into the Battery and New 
York, where a smoke screen of electric lights hid the heart and shape 
of the city of his youth and where he could have seen something as 
simple as the Statue of Liberty. Landing in San Francisco, alone in a 
hotel room, still smelling blood, it seemed that even that statued 
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lovely lady three thousand miles away had lost her bloom, once green 
with youth and promise, now green with the mold of listless age. 
Finally he realized that neither liberty nor his land but he himself 
had lost the bloom. He had stayed West. Remembering his P.O.E. 
decision about L.A. he had gone there, bitter that all his earlier plans 
should have petered down to this sordid security. Now the anger 
absent in him in the South Pacific erupted all the greater for its delay, 
and quite ridiculous too, he told himself, since it was not for the waste 
of thousands of lives but for one Mollie Elaine's, and a pointless life 
at that. No. It wasn't for her. It was the impudence of Haas for Falk 
and Falk for films in dismissing this woman's life, however pointless. It 
took some minutes for him to cut it off temporarily. He had to cut it 
off, so that he could think. 

And there was plenty to think about: The next ordeal of facing Bart 
Elaine, to start with. Elaine was probably in the waiting room right 
now and waiting. 

Stern entered to find Tanya and her husband. 

Tm Dr. Stern. Where is Mr. Elaine?" 

"I'm Fred Wilson, his business manager. Bart's in the middle of 
shooting; should be finished pretty soon. He's probably on his way." 

Dr. Stern nodded. Shooting. In the middle of shooting. Never had 
he been able to accept that word to describe this idle fakery they also 
called "action." It occurred to him that the contemptuous expression 
on his face as he looked at Mr. and Mrs. Wilson was very similar to 
the one on the face of the intern when that gentleman, in turn, had 
looked at him. 

"Mrs. Blaine is in a deep coma." 

"WeVe got to keep this out of the press, doc." 

"You're his agent, that's your business. I'm a doctor." 

Yes. The studio would rather she die of a non-existent accident than 
be saved from an actual suicide. I'm only thirty-six, he thought. 
Young enough to get on a train and put up my shingle in the forty- 
eight states. He walked out, went to the store on the corner, bought 
some shirts and ties for the weekend of yachting with Sabina Falk. 



A few minutes later, when he came back, the nurse at the Admis- 
sions Desk whispered that Mr. Blaine was in the waiting room. It was 
one forty-five. He would have to call Sabina again maybe talk her 
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>ut of going to Catalina without him. Suddenly giving her the blitz 
this weekend seemed quite urgent Bart Elaine was pacing the floor. 
He turned at the sound of Stern's footsteps. 

"Hiya, doc, what do you know?" 

"Did your wife have any recent disappointments?" Stern began 
abruptly. 

Sure, Bart thought, I had a heart attack and I got over it fine. That 
was a disappointment to her all right. Was she babbling to this doctor 
now, too? That head shrinker, Doctor Bunyan wasn't enough! Why 
didn't she use Haas anyway? 

"No, nothing special, doc." 

"Are you quite sure?" 

"She was trying to start an outfit called the Cultural Community 
Center. Nobody was interested and she took it hard/' 

"That was intended as a non-profit organization to develop new 
acting and writing talent, wasn't it?" 

"That's right." 

And it was that hyphenated word, non-profit, which had prompted 
Falk to call in Bart and tell him to tout Mollie off it. "Non-profit I 
don't care what Mollie thinks it meansmentis Communistic!" Falk had 
said to Bart, advising him to find his wife a new toy to play with. Why 
not the race track, for instance? 

Bart told Mollie what Falk thought of her plan, she told Bart what 
she thought of Falk's opinion. Then Bart shouted, "When they throw 
rocks at you they hit me and that means less tickets at the box office, 
which is bad enough as it is without you making it worse, so I don't 
give a shit what Falk thinks, fm telling you what I think!" 

Finally, she gave it up, but not until all members of the so-called 
Organizing Committee had dropped out first. Then her will to fight 
for new members spent or lost itself in brooding and recurrent 
asthma. 

Dr. Stern, by his silent waiting, was still asking questions like a dis- 
trict attorney, not on film but in fact. Probably because Mollie had 
suffered one helluva asthma attack and she had overdosed herself. 
Now Stern wanted to know what had brought it on. Well, he didn't 
know either. She had seemed to be in pretty good shape since their 
party three weeks ago. Serene, almost, like some important problem 
had been settled. In fact, he didn't remember her having any asthma 
attacks at all after the party; certainly not last night, 
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'Well, how does she feel?" Bart asked, trying to put an end to 
Stern's authoritative silence. 

"When I took your wife's case history over a year ago, she said she 
was an astrophysicist, worked at Phoenix during the war at flutter and 
wing control. Is that right?" 

Still playing the district attorney. 

"Anything she told you, doc, is true." 

"But she's had no work of her own since then," Stern went on, in- 
different to Bart's growing impatience. 

"Yes, you might put it that way. Except running my house, of course. 
Now, if it's not asking too much, suppose you answer my question." 

"What troubles has your wife got with you?" Stern asked. 

"Got no troubles," Bart answered. 'We're riding high." 

"Maybe you are; she isn't." 

"Look, I don't like your attitude. Stern. I came here because I was 
told that my wife" 

"Why was she so unhappy?" 

"You gotta helluva Goddamned nerve. We're a happy family, and 
now suppose you" 

"Your wife is so happy," Stern interrupted again, "that she tried to 
kill herself." 

Bart cracked his knuckles and walked toward the wall. Then sud- 
denly he beat his closed fist against it. "I thought it was an accident 
with those atropine pills." 

"Fifteen atropine tablets missing is an awful lot of accident, Mr. 
Elaine. Besides she has symptoms of seconal poisoning. Do you un- 
derstand? If I treat her for seconal as well as atropine it goes on the 
chart. That's an admission of attempted suicide. Dr. Haas was here 
to say that the studio would not like that." 

"Give her what she needs," Bart said finally. "Put it on the chart. 
If Haas bothers you, throw him out." 

Stern nodded. So much for you then. I still have myself to think of. 
But if that's true, why did I give him this chance to put rne on the 
spot? 

"Now maybe you want to tell me why your wife should try to kill 
herself." 

Bart smiled. It wasn't pleasant, 

"Spite." 

"That's pretty expensive spite." 

"My wife's an expensive woman." 
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"Would you like to see her?" 

"Yeah." 

They headed for the door. Mr. and Mrs, Wilson rose from then- 
seats as if to follow. 

"Not you," Stern snapped. 

"That* s right," Bart added. "Go back, Fred. Make sure they keep it 
out of the press." 

At Mrs. Blame's room, the nurse was sitting in a chair directly in 
front of the bed. Part of the cover was off and Mollic Blame's right 
leg lay in full and naked view. The two men stared at her for a mo- 
ment. Finally Bart spoke, 

"A pretty piece." 

Stern frowned. 

"And a beautiful one," Bart added. "She could have topped them all. 
A pin-up with classthat's what she could have been. 1 wouldn't 
allow it." 

Two-thirty was just around the corner, this woman's life even closer 
and its end closest of all. Stern pushed the button over the patient's 
head. He turned to the nurse. 

"Get some picrotoxin, please." His voice sounded flat. 

"Yes, doctor." Impassive, the nurse rose and walked to the door. 
As she went out, the intern entered. 

"This is Mr. Elaine." 

"I recognized him." 

"I'm convinced the patient's symptoms are caused by atropine," 
Stern told the intern. "Nevertheless as double-insurance you will ad- 
minister picrotoxin." 

The intern's eyes lit up. He turned and smiled vindictively. Then 
he walked over to the chart, took out his pen, and wrote the order, 

"And cover the patient's leg, please," Dr. Stern said. 

"I was looking for another vein," the intern explained, "She might 
have needed a lot of fluid." 

"Take good care of her, doe/' Blaine said to the intern. "Ill make it 
worth your while." 

"Thank you." 

Outside the door, Bart glanced at his watch. 

"I have to get back for another 'take/ 111 call here every hour. I love 
her, doc. Nothing good has corne from it. She hates my guts. My 
kids hate my guts. But if she died, I'd blow my top. If s that kind of 
a romance." He looked away from his watch. "Let the studio worry 
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about keeping it out of the press, doc. If Haas shows up, kick him 
out. You just worry about pulling her through. I'll make it worth your 
while/' 

Til pull her through if I can, Mr. Elaine, and just doing that for 
any patient makes it worth my while." 

Bart took out his handkerchief and blew his nose. 

"See, doc, now you hate my guts. That's how it goes. Everyone 
hates my guts including me, except the millions of people who go to 
see me in pictures. They love me. Lucky, ain't I?" He walked away. 

The mawkish little turd, dramatizing himself with self-pity when 
his wife's life hung in the balance! Stern stood there thinking that it 
was three hours earlier in California than it was in New York, and in 
Europe it was already tomorrow, so that it's later than we think, much 
later, almost too late. A plane ticket for two hundred dollars, eleven 
hours, and La Guardia Airfield in New York to the practice of med- 
icine on the theory that he was a man and not a pimp- 

Except for the stubborn fact that the opportunity to practice that 
kind of medicine lay right here in Room M in the form of Mollie 
Elaine. He picked up the phone, called Dr. Kenf s office, and told his 
secretary that there was no further need whatsoever for any confiden- 
tial conference concerning his patient in Suite M. 
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Chapter 2 



When Bart stopped his car, he realized he had 
not driven to the studio; he had come home. Couldn't face the rest 
of the day before camera and crew. The numb calm had given way 
to a dull ache. He felt battered, smoked out, his skull concave rather 
than convex, and his eye-sockets a pair of hot holes, with the smoke 
bringing blazing tears to his eyes, 

When you re dead., lie down. 

He tried to stop the sentence from repeating itself in his mind, but 
it wouldn't stop, coming to him out of the past and with it an in- 
voluntary rebellion at some unrecalled event, a feeling that altered the 
present, proving someone other than himself to be responsible lor 
Mollie's condition. The sentence had been said to him once, or he 
had said it It carried a hidden, emotional charge that opened some 
filed-away wound which Mollie's suicide attempt lifted into conscious- 
ness with deft fingers too nimble for him to outwit. When yoiire dead, 
lie down had slipped out of memory into consciousness only once be- 
fore, at the Tennis Club that Sunday morning. 

He shut off the car motor more easily than his recollection of the 
Sunday morning when he had played tennis with Alex Keever, execu- 
tive producer at ZED. As he hurried past his daughter Valerie's room 
he saw her and three of her girl friends crowded over a telephone 
book laughing and arguing. He cringed from the sound, grateful 
that they had not noticed him. In his study he pondered the pic- 
tures of himself on the wall, shut the door and started the thirty-three 
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Inch recording of Ralph Richardson's Falstaff <on the turntable. It 
jarred him; he turned it off. 

Mollie must not die, I can't be responsible for that Who says I am? 
I'm not. 

You are! You are! 

Yes, I am. 

She s not dead yet. Or is she? 

He had to find out. Stern! The Mr. District Attorney who said his 
wife was so happy she tried to kill herself. He had to reach Doc Stern 
at once. As he picked up the phone, he could hear Valerie and her 
friends on the other end of the line dialing a number. Valerie was 
shouting, "And also tell it to him in French, Lillian!" 

He hung up and poured himself a drink. So that's why Mollie was 
upset the night of the party when I told her we still had three weeks 
of shooting retakes and dubbing wild lines. She had thought the party 
celebrated the last sneak preview and the end of it. It came back to 
him now. After everyone had gone and he lay in bed smoking a ciga- 
rette, Mollie, in her nightgown and robe at her dresser, combing her 
hair, black and curly, had stalled to stay awake longer than he did. 

"Alex phoned/' he had told her. "The reason he couldn't come to- 
night is he's making cutting notes after studying the preview cards. 
Looks like we've still got three weeks' work before it's in the can." 

She had stopped brushing her hair, and when he'd asked, "What's 
the matter? Three weeks isn't that long," she'd thought for a moment 
deciding to wait, he realized now. Then Mollie had said, "No, it 
isn't." Well-organized Mollie had waited three weeks to the day, 
until his work was finished. 

Then WHAMO! 

Too bad the retake schedule hadn't been as precise. He still had 
today's shooting to do. He picked up the phone again. His palm 
was sweaty. Now Valerie's friend Lillian was on, her voice charged 
up, her aggression brought to fighting pitch. "Andrew, you little dope,' 7 
high, shrill and trembling. "You've got your nerve, you dope. Well, 
why don't you say something? Wait until I get you tomorrow. I'll beat 
the ears off you. You dope! Ya . . ya . . ya . , ya . . Can't you do 
anything but stammer? Are you still on? AH right. You wait until I see 
you tomorrow. You dope!" 

Click. Then Valerie shouting, "You forgot to say it in French!" 

"Oh, gee." A wild burst of excited approval from the girls for Lil- 
lian who had dared to clear her young honor of the obviously out- 
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rageous charge of being fond of Andrew, the handsomest boy in their 
class. 

Through the door, Bart heard Valerie's clear voice, so much like her 
mother's, pronounce the verdict. 

"Lillian, you were eloquent.*' Their high peals of laughter pitched 
him like a rowboat in a tossing, skyless ocean, and their serious liv- 
ing-out of their young lives pulsed like a flowing tide, their agonies 
and future plans, no less vital to them than were his to him. 

That Mollie should have decided to die, and sustained this decision 
all these weeks there was a testimony for you. About him. The kids. 
Her life. 

Even if she was going to live something died with the attempt. 

No if s! She had to live! 

He picked up the phone again. The kids were dialing once more, 

"Valerie." 

"Yes, dad?" 

"I have to make an important call. Will you be long?" 

"Yes, we will. You use it first, daddy, and tell us when you're 
through." 

"Thanks." 

He dialed the Hospital's number, making a mistake, and dialed 
over again. The dope was calling. Tell it to mo in French., or deaf and 
dumb, which God knows I amonly tell me that my wife whom I 
love, no matter what my words or actions seem to say and who was 
driven by my sickness to the sickest act of allwill live! 

"Who is it you wish to speak with, please?" 

"This is Bart Elaine, Any news about my wife?" 

"Is she in obstetrics, Mr. Elaine?" 

It went on and on, ending with the information that Dr. Stern 
wasn't available and would Mr. Elaine please call back in an hour. 
When Bart hung up, the phone rang. He lifted it swiftly and heard 
Valerie picking it up at her end. 

"Valerie, get off." 

Click. 

"Is that you, kiddo?" 

"Yes, Fred." 

"Tanya told them at Schwab's the cat swallowed that atropine. 
So far it looks like they buy it." 

"Uh, huh." 

"Tanya thinks Winnie ought to take Valerie and Doris to Palm 
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Springs. If reporters come buzzing, you can say that Mollie's with 
them, and Tanya can brief Winnie on how to shoo off the flies if they 
swarm down there." 

"Okay." 

"Also, you should tell the kids Mollie is in the hospital getting a 
check-up for her asthma, or maybe Winnie should tell them." 

"Okay." 

"You all right, kiddo?" 

"Yeah." 

"Alex is waiting for you at the studio." 

"Screw him." 

"You're putting it in neon lights, kiddo. If you don't show, you're 
telling Alex that you're sick again or it's Mollie. It's the last shooting 
day." 

"We were supposed to be finished yesterday." 

"That's the business, kiddo." 

"Screw Alex, I said!" 

"But not yourself, kiddo." 

Bart sighed. "All right, tell him I stopped off for a drink. Ill be 
there in fifteen minutes. You call the Hospital for me every half 
hour." 

"That's the stuff, kiddo, and remember Alex doesn't know why you 
left. Put Winnie on and Tanya will give her the program." 

Bart buzzed the kitchen, told Annie to put Winnie on the outside 
line. When she did he hung up. As he walked down the hall, he 
saw Valerie reaching for the phone and burst into the room. 

"Don't!" 

He controlled the sound of his voice. 

"Winnie's on the phone. Shell tell you when she's through." 

"We can go to my place," Lillian suggested. 

"Let's." 

The girls ran off. 

This was a long day. It had hardly really begun. When you re dead, 
lie down! Goddam that sentence and the Sunday morning at the Tennis 
Club. 

It had come back to him then over the rubble of years, after two 
sets of singles with Alex. After playing off the winning point, he had 
felt lightheaded. Alex had won as usual and left the court quickly to 
hurry into the dressing room while Bart nursed a long Tom Collins, 
the sweat still pouring from him. Then the lightheadedness had given 
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way to a spasm in his stomach which gradually unwound sending 
flashes of crampiness to all points of his innards, and as it did ending 
in a sort of rolling, sea-sick bellyache, while the cold sweat clung to 
his now clammy body, and numbness crept into his arms and legs like 
little needles of sleep. There was no pain, just the whimpering knowl- 
edge that standing up would be a very bad idea. So he lay on the 
asphalt alongside the pool, shading his closed eyes against the 
brassy high noon sun till the pressure began descending on his chest 
making breathing difficult. He sat up against it, supporting himself 
with one hand in a semi-upright position and shook his head in an 
effort to dispel the haze before and within his eyes, wondering 
whether a slow swim across the pool would revive him. He couldn't 
make it. The pressure across his chest increased, and with it panic, 
and the feeling that he would vomit, while the professional actor's 
knowledge of how his face reflected what he felt told him that under 
the tan he was as white as chalk. 

Don't lie down again. 

He forced himself to rise, his shoulders hunched to favor his chest. 

When Pat Tinney, the actor, walked by and invited him to a game 
of doubles, Bart shook his head. He couldn't speak, but he grimaced a 
forced smile. 

"You sick?" Pat asked hopefully. 

Bart compelled himself to speak. 

"No. Tired. Big game. With Alex." He grinned greyly, and then 
swinging his racket with leaden casualness he proceeded in the I-can- 
walk-a-straight-line gait of a drunk toward the clubhouse. When he 
reached his locker, his control sagged and so did his cheeks like sails 
with the wind let out of them. He was mouthbreathing now, and 
frightened at hearing himself moaning involuntaxily, even though 
there was still no pain, absolutely no pain, just pressure pressing 
mercilessly in on him, pressing air ruthlessly out of his lungs, resist- 
ance out of his will, and the ability to focus out of his wandering eyes. 
Resist. Revive. Don't lie down. Not until you're dead and when you're 
dead . , He rose from the green enameled bench and with shuffling 
feet, trekked slowly across the tile floor, at the far end of which was 
the walled-in shower room. In the vaulted silence at the other side, 
he could hear Alex mournfully whistling a Mozart concerto. Alex al- 
ways whistled a Mozart concerto mournfully when he felt content with 
himself. Delighted because he had whipped Bart in two sets of singles, 
It was getting close to the spring play-off for the club tournament 
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now. Alex enjoyed winning always, but especially as they got closer 
to the play-off in the tournament. His anger at losing gave Bart mo- 
mentary strength under the power of which he reached the showers. 
Then his eyeballs insisted on rolling backwards and the pressure 
bearing down on his chest pinned him to the floor, gripped him like 
a strong vise does a piece of 'thin wood, held him there suffocating and 
helpless, 

On all fours, now moaning in a louder key, the awful animal sound 
reverberating through the high-ceilinged emptiness, he released the 
cold shower; still in his sweatshirt, sneakers and shorts, he remained 
crouched like some panting beast, the cold water pouring over him, 
and the involuntary moaning continuing at loud, regular intervals. Ill 
vomit. Ill try to vomit. Fve got to vomit. If I faint now, my head will 
crack against the tile floor. I should have told Pat I was sick. When 
you re dead, lie down, came now like a thin but terrible siren scream- 
ing past consciousness. That phrase has something to do with Pop, and 
Pop has something to do with this he thought irrelevantly, as he tried 
for the last grotesque time to stand up and call for help. But no pain, 
just a praying to God for one deep, free breath. Then he collapsed. 

Alex on his way out found him lying there soaked to the skin, the 
cold water beating indifferently against the back of his neck forming 
puddles in the valleys of his unconscious body, the bloated shorts, 
shirt and sneakers. 



During the first day at the Pine Grove Hospital Bart had persisted 
in believing that if only Alex hadn't found him, if only he had told 
Pat he was sick, he could have gotten home and kept the fainting spell 
quiet. One thing was certain, judging from the calls, the flowers and 
the 'get-welT wires on the dresser, the community had gotten the 
lowdown from no one but Alex. Alex wouldn't let the industry think 
that his picture could come in a few days behind schedule due ta 
some unavoidable technical reasons. Hell no! Ruin another man's 
career instead. Or try. Especially Bart's, on account of Alex would be 
an empty-titled "associate producer 7 with the emphasis on c asso* today 
if Bart hadn't made good for him. 

Then Dr. Haas told him the most recent facts of his already fact- 
ridden life. 

"YouVe had a heart attack, Bart" 
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He refused to believe it. 

"I didn't feel any pain." 

"Yours is the silent kind. But the EKG tells the story organic dam- 
age to your heart." 

"I'm only thirty-nine." 

"Thirty-nine, pal, not twenty-one. You drink, screw, work and play 
like you were a junior at college. You're middle-aged." 

Bart saw himself as he was in pictures middle-aged? Me? Like 
Edward Arnold? 

"I'm a man in his prime." 

"What's a man in his prime? A middle-aged man with sense enough 
to preserve his health. You'll be here for six weeks." 

"I can't." 

"If you left any sooner, it would be feet first. We all want you out 
the studio, Mr. Falk, your wife. Well have you out as soon as it's 
feasible." 

So that dreadful thing which only happens to strangers, and plenty 
of strangers in Hollywood, was a fact which the colony buzzed about 
and traced in different versions to a fist fight with Alex in the club 
house, to a helluvan argument via long distance with Mollie who was 
planing West at once from her New York holiday with the kids, and 
finally to an argument about the fact that he slept with different 
broads every night when she was gone, as everyone knew. And, also, 
the whole thing was really the direct result of syphilis which he was 
bound to contract sooner or later, the way he rolled in and out of the 
hay, diddle-diddleso what woman in her right mind would let him 
fiddle with her cat now, no matter what she could gain from it. 

Mollie arrived with Dr. Davidson who used to take care of them 
when Bart was in the theater and they lived in the East. He came with 
reciprocity rights to practice in the State of California if he wished, as 
on this occasion he most coldly and reservedly did, examining the 
EKG's, X-rays, charts and Dr. Haas, all with undisguised dissatisfac- 
tion and rendered the opinion that no less than six months of bed-rest 
was indicated for the patient. 

"I'd rather die," Bart said. 

"Suit yourself. Just remember you have a wife and children." 

When Dr. Davidson returned East, Dr, Haas assured Bart that if he 
behaved himself he'd be out in six weeks and to prove it, he had al- 
ready told Mr. Falk he could schedule resumption of shooting on the 
film six weeks hence. 
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Falk sent a tremendous vase of flowers and an assortment of choco- 
late, as well as some brandy, with a note telling Bart to forget about 
the picture or the trouble this delay might cause the studio. Just con- 
centrate on getting well. 

Bart lingered long on the dig about the trouble to the studio and it 
brought to mind his last conversation with Falk. They had talked shop 
in the executive dining room, at Falk's initiative, in the presence of 
eighteen other producers, directors and star actors. Falk had wanted 
Bart to fly East for eighteen days to put in a Personal Appearance in 
Brooklyn, the Bronx and Manhattan, to send off the opening of Raw 
Leather, also made for ZED Studios. Falk would gladly hold up shoot- 
ing on Dark Dawn, or work around Bart while he was gone. 

"Not even for extra dough," Bart had answered, as only a non- 
contract, free lance star could afford to answer. 

"Not even for extra dough," Falk repeated, addressing the other 
eighteen who munched their lunch, enjoying the fact that Falk's 
vile tongue was off them now and about to wrap itself like poisoned 
sandpaper around Bart's raw ego. 

"He comes up to here on Gary Cooper, lower than his belly button, 
and it takes twice as much to feed and clothe him." Then turning to 
Bart, his florid-full face wreathed in a malicious smile, the fringe of 
gray hair around the sides of his head bristling, "It's them elevated 
shoes you wear, Bart; better get down to earth or you'll fall off them 
shoes one day." 

The table roared, then as the laughter subsided someone said, "It 
doesn't matter how tall you are, as long as you're gay." 

Bart, his eyes on Harry, said, "I'm bigger at the box office, stand- 
ing on my knees, than this whole chicken shit studio when it's in 
phoney full-dress parade." 

Bart walked out of the lunch room leaving his untouched ham- 
burger plate. It took two days of diplomacy involving Wilson and 
Alex, as well as Falk, before Bart would return to the set. 

He drank the brandy now because Haas said it was good for him. 
He couldn't eat fatty chocolate because Haas said he absolutely had 
to lose weight. 

All those weeks later in the hospital thinking of Harry's crack about 
the elevated shoes had filled him with anger, while the inexplicable 
resistance he had to going to New York, for whatever reason, nagged 
at his mind insistently. Raw Leather had opened a few weeks before 
the heart attack. Too soon to tell now how it would gross. It was slow 
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in getting started. Many successful pictures started that way. Think- 
ing of Raw Leather only increased his impatience. His skin crawled 
with it. He wasn't a man for lying in bed not this way. 

The first time Mollie came to the hospital she sat and stared at him 
in silence. 

"I ain't dead yet, you know," he said finally. 

"How long before you will be at this rate?" 

"If that's all you can say to me, get outa here, I got enough troubles 
without your reading me lectures." 

"The children will come to visit you on Saturday." 

The results of getting psychoanalyzed, he thought. Tampering with 
what's inside a person can only lead to trouble. As soon as she's ana- 
lyzed she goes East over my objection, then instead of returning right 
after New Year's, Day like she promised, she stays on into February 
and would still be there if I hadn't gotten sick. Now she does me a 
large favor and comes back to needle me in my hospital bed. 

This happened on the fourth day when fear still kept him obedient 
to every instruction from Dr. Haas, including the control of his tem- 
per. Fear made him dutifully report the slightest activity he had in 
pulse, breathing, bowel movement or muscular tension. Fear and am- 
ple sedation made him sleep after Mollie left, made him sleep at 
night, with the partially reassuring knowledge that a nurse sat in a 
chair reading a book, one eye constantly on him. So he surrendered 
consciousness at night and lost it by day in vapid reading matter, 
aided by drinking brandy all the while because Haas said it was good 
for heart damage, but not so good, Haas addedwhen he saw how 
much of the bottle was already consumedfor Bait to become a 
drunkard lying there in the hospital bed. By the fifth day, with the 
conviction that he would live, restlessness set in. Was he to lie this 
way for six weeks and then re-enter activity a half man? Was he to 
be forced upon his reserves now, forever more? 

Agnew, his director, had sent a painting by an obscure modern to 
brighten Bart's room. The painting gave him nothing except envy for 
the life and good times of a painter, any painter even this phony. 
To be able to work alone that way meant finding one's own company 
bearable. But what was a man like himself to do for the next forty- 
four days? And worse, what would his life be like thereafter? What 
this, what that this looking inside yourself and worrying your navel 
with what and who and why was not for him. That was Mollie's slop. 
Talk it up. Look alive; find the kicks and the laughs. But how? How 
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again. Not in the hospital, surely. Talk what up? What again. Find the 
kicks where? So when again, where and who and why again. There 
were no laughs to be found lying motionless on your back staring at 
ceiling and walls. 

Read. 

Read hell! The letters danced and random sentences started a chain 
of woolgathering remembrance, the nature of which he only became 
aware of when it was too late to turn back. Questions. They eased in 
like a knife snuggling painlessly between your ribs so that you only 
knew you were bleeding after you had made the mistake of moving. 
Little things. Like Falk's crack about the elevated shoes coming back 
to him or Mollie's staring at him, which for no damn reason reminded 
him of her shining eyes during their honeymoon. Suddenly remember- 
ing a role he once wanted and didn't get. Just little things. But they 
piled up in an irrepressible review. When youre dead, lie down. 

He rang for the nurse, and insisted that Haas come at once. 

"Give me something. Get me something. I can't lie here starving!" 

"You're overweight now, Bart, and eating more than a man in your 
condition should." 

"It's my mouth; get me more food or 111 get another doctor." 

Dr. Haas increased his diet a bit. But eating alone couldn't solve 
the noisy, craving turmoil, the need to live in the present, that tor- 
tured him. Oh, he knew what he needed all right, but what would 
happen if he got it? And how the hell could he get it up here on the 
twelfth floor of the private pavilion of the Pine Grove Hospital? When 
the nurse bent over to sponge him, he licked her cheek with his 
tongue. "Better than candy and it ain't fattening." 

She wiped her face angrily. "I'm not one of your casting couch 
floozies. Cut that out or youll be attended by male nurses, and if you 
lick them, you'll get more in return than you bargained for." 

When the intern came in for an autograph for his girl friend, Bart 
asked, "Could I get a dame in here?" 

The intern grinned, "Not unless Dr. Haas prescribes it on the chart" 

"Listen, I gotta get laid. Would it hurt me in my condition?" 

The intern considered it. 

"Hard to say. It could pass by with no effect other than the one 
you want, or it could kill you." 

Bart thought about that. He didn't want to die. But by God he 
wasn't living as long as this Who am I? Why am I?' routine persisted 
and nothing could stop it but getting what he wanted when he wanted 
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it and he sure as hell wanted a smiling, luscious, yielding dame, Sun- 
shine through the fog!' He urged the orderly to send up more food 
than Dr. Haas had indicated and paid a twenty-dollar tip for the 
extra service. 



On the eighth day, Mollie came with the kids. Valerie and Doris 
sidled up to either side of his bed, uncertain how to react. Then Doris 
went about the room sniffing at the flowers, and at Bart's suggestion 
began eating the chocolates sent by Falk. 

"I wanted to bring Smokey to see you," Valerie said, "but Mummy 
said cats weren't allowed in the hospital." 

"That's right, baby." 

Valerie sat down on the edge of his bed and jumped up quickly as 
though that were the wrong thing to do. 

"Sit down," Bart told her. "I'm not made of glass." 

"We had fun in New York," Doris said. 

Valerie scowled at her younger sister and then blushed. She des- 
perately wanted to know whether her insisting they go to New York 
for the Christmas holidays had upset him or had anything to do 
with his getting sick, but Mummy had warned that only pleasant sub- 
jects were to be discussed. 

"I drank wine in New York, Winnie said I could." 

"And she got Tiopilated,' " Doris added. 

"That's fine." 

"I visited your father. He sends his regards," Mollie said, and, as 
anger came to Bart's face, "The children didn't get a chance to see him." 

Valerie started again brightly, leaving the subject of New York only 
to get on an even touchier one. She spoke of Searle, the seventy-year- 
old Negro father of Sam, over whose last visit from downtown Los 
Angeles, before Mollie and the kids had gone East, Bart and Mollie 
had a big blow-up. 

It was Searle who had actually established Valerie's right to spend 
the Christmas season in New York. She had asked to go East and 
Bart had flatly denied the request. A few days later the private school 
at Los Velas called to inquire about Valerie's health. That was how 
they learned she was playing hookey. 

Winnie discussed it with Mollie and Mollie in turn had tried to 
draw Bart into the problem. He, on his way out to a date with a girl, 
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said, "For Christ's sake, handle your own kids. Fifteen hundred dollars 
a year in tuition fees and that kid plays hookey." 

It was then that Searle appeared, tall and immaculate, polite but 
burning eyed, and walked directly through the room to the lawn 
where Valerie was sulking. At the bay window, Bart watched Searle 
approach her, saw Valerie sit up, listen and then cry. Bart had 
gone angrily out on the lawn ready to tell Searle to mind his own 
damn business and leave. Just what Searle had sternly said about edu- 
cation Bart never found out but, as he reached them, Valerie was ex- 
plaining in her defense why she felt she had a right to be in New 
York at least once at Christmas time, and Searle, his severity gone, 
his leathered face creased with smiles, withdrew his admonition to 
say, "Got my first impression of Santa Glaus in the Blue Ridges. Santa 
Glaus he didn't fool me. We had our shack up in the mountains. 
Must be sixty year ago now. My mother, she was in the shack with 
us four kids. Daddy, he was a preacher and he wasn't home this 
night. It was snowin' mighty hard, and the wind was howlin' like the 
devil had it by the tail. Well, a man knocks on the door. Ma, she opens 
it. In them days there wasn't as much suspicion as goes around nowa- 
times." Here he looked down at Bart. "Then in back of this man, 
they's five others. Some of 'em has beards with snow in them, and a 
wagon covered with white sheets a covered wagon. They say, We 
like to spend the night here.' I could peek through the cracks in the 
wooden floor and see 'em. They big men. Ma, she puts up a roarin' 
fire and she says, Tm a poor woman and they's nothin' else I got to 
offer but this here big fire, and you is welcome to it.' All that night, 
Ma she don't sleep. She don't even get into a nightshirt. We nuther 
through them cracks in the wooden floor, we see 'em all night down 
there drinking kegs of sugar and green coffee, roastin' the coffee first. 
They take it from their supplies, 'cause these men are goin' over the 
mountains in their covered wagon. They drink the coffee with the 
brown sugar, then morning come early in that country; we wondered 
about those big men down by the fire all the night long. Know what 
they did? Give my mother a dollar for each of 'em. Sixty year ago a 
dollar is a lot of money! Then they leave a barrel of coffee and that 
keg of sugar hundred pounds of sugar at least. They set Ma up 
with that. At the door I looked from behind Ma and I see them men 
with their beards twinkling full of snow again. Then off they go over 
that mountain. Don't know if they ever did get where they was goin'. 
Now every time I think of Christmas, I think of them men, with their 
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wMte beards, and I think of Santa Glaus. That's the time to trust 
folks, and that's a most especial time for snow. A hot Christmas is a 
mighty blasphemy." 

"See, daddy," Valerie had exulted. "Even Searle says I have to go 
to New York for Christmas!" 

Bart walked off amazed that he hadn't cut Searle short, amazed in 
fact that he hadn't done anything but walk off to tell Mollie it seemed 
that Bing Crosby and the dark-skinned gentleman both felt that all 
hookey-playing children, Valerie included, needed a white Christmas. 
Later he blew up. 

"That old coon makes me feel like a prisoner on parole in my own 
home!" Bart shouted. 

Mollie went pale, trembling with loathing and anger. "Don't use 
that word!" 

"Never mind about words, dammit. It's my house. That's what I'm 
talking about. He walks around in it filling the kids' heads with hot 
air, and behaving like one of St. Peter's bloody archangels." 

'Til talk Valerie out of it if you wish," Mollie had said. 

"No, nuts to it. Take her East." 

It exposed his fierce resistance to going East himself and not know- 
ing why, as well as the fear of being alone also not knowing why. 

Bart pushed the recollection out of his mind. More little things. 
Snuggling daggers. 

"Now Searle is going to night high-school," Valerie was finishing 
proudly. 

"Really? I thought he was smart enough already." 

"Well, not in a formal way," Valerie explained. "Isn't he wonder- 
ful?" 

As Valerie had chattered on Bart tried to understand why for all the 
money he spent on the kids, Searle could give them something it just 
wasn't in himself to give. Just like it wasn't in Mollie to give what 
Winnie provided. What was it? Relaxed affection? Love? 

It brought to mind an occasion on which Bart reprimanded Valerie 
for wastefulness. She had no right to take their available money for 
granted, he said he never did. 

"Maybe you should have been smart like me," Valerie had answered, 
"and picked a rich father." 

Doris laughed. Bart walked off strangely chastened by the harm- 
less sass. Another reaction on his part he hadn't understood at the 
time. He did now. 
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His child had a rich and famous father. He had a poor and ignorant 
one. She could take the good things of life for granted neither revel- 
ling in them nor fearing their loss. The fact that her rich father was 
no one other than himself had no reality. Only the fact that he was 
inferior to his own daughter was real He suddenly hated her and 
wished none of them had come. He could feel the who, what, why, 
beginning again. The broken record department. It was better to be 
alone, bad as that was. People came and he saw them in a new light- 
It wasn't becoming. It hurt his eyes clear through to where the optic 
nerve connected with the never resting brain. 

Get them out of here and with them the past. 

"When will you be home, daddy?" 

"In three or four weeks," he answered wearily. 

What made kids love their parents, even when they got so precious 
little in return? The need to love, he guessed. Guessed because he 
didn't know what that need actually was, or how it felt. Or why. Get 
them out! 

"You and Doris run along and wait with the nurse while I talk 
to your father for a minute." 

"Rudolph Salem is a stink-up rat, but I think 111 marry him," Doris 
announced. "And I don't scribble-scrabble any more," she went on. 
"I draw a house with a leaf, and chimney, and print my name and 
smoke." 

Valerie giggled. "You don't smoke." 

"The chimney," Doris explained to Valerie earnestly. 

"All right, children, say good-bye to Daddy." 

The children were reluctant to leave. Bart felt he couldn't take 
much more of it. 

"You'll draw and print your name for me the next time," he prom- 
ised. 

The nurse took the children down the hall to show them a litter 
of white rats in little cages, waiting to go to the fourth floor lab. 

"I spoke to Dr. Davidson before he returned East/' Mollie began., 
when they were alone. "He feels you need six months* bed rest no mat- 
ter what Haas says on behalf of Falk." 

"After six weeks in New York, you're still so sick at the sight of me 
you can't stand my leaving here in a month?" 

"Dr. Davidson says they could send you home in six weeks, but then 
you'd have to remain in bed." 

"Come here, Mollie." 
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She moved toward the bed. She wore a peasant skirt, full and 
gathered in at the waist, by a green, broad leather belt. Bart slid his 
hand up along her stockinged leg and Mollie pulled away, her blue 
eyes flashing anger. 

"Dr. Haas said no sex for two months. I suggested he tell it to you, 
not me." 

"Let Dr. Haas drop dead; I'm only human." 

"No, you're not; you're sub-human." 

"Remember that the next time you're panting to get laid just re- 
member it." 

"It's been so long, I'm sure I'll survive it longer." 

"Whose fault is it that it's been so long whose fault?" 

"You're not supposed to get excited, Bart. If my coming does this, 
I'll stay away." 

"Stay away, drop dead, do what you want." 

He lay there breathing heavily and tried to quiet down. 

"I spoke to Falk," Mollie continued in a low voice. "I told him Dr. 
Davidson's opinion. They could get someone else for your part re- 
shoot the footage you're already in. Falk said he'd think it over." 

"What?" Bart sat up livid. "You said that to Falk? Goddam, are you 
trying to kill me?" He pressed the buzzer over Ms head. "Get the hell 
out of here!" 

"Dr. Davidson says you can't work for six months. I'm thinking of 
the children." 

The nurse knocked and entered. 

"Get me a phone." 

*Tm sorry, Mr. Blaine, it's against Dr. Haas' orders." 

"Get rne a phone, or I'll get out of this bed." 

The nurse looked to Mollie now sitting next to the bed, shaking 
her head negatively, and replied, "I'll see what I can do," then left. 

"Bart, we could live on less." 

"Talk! You wouldn't know how to live on less. With all your yip- 
pity-yappity about human values this and human values that, you're 
rolling in money like a pig in mud, and you love it." 

"We could cut expenses," she persisted quietly. "Get a smaller 
house. Now that you're sick we can't live in a house where you have 
to walk up a flight of stairs twice a day, anyway. You're an invalid 
now." 

"You hate me, don't you?" 

"I'm thinking about the children." 

"I'm thinking about getting laid." 
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"Are you?" 

Her face, until now composed., became pale. 

"Then you'd better stop thinking about it because I'd rather die 
than go to bed with you again." 

She closed her coat and turned aside so Bart wouldn't see, though 
he did, as she lifted her skirt and straightened the garter belt where 
Bart's fingers had twisted it. Her well-rounded leg was invitingly 
framed for an instant against the folds of the peasant skirt and the 
inside lining of her coat. 

"The nurse won't bring you a phone." Mollie dropped her skirt. "If 
you insist on telling Falk you want to die, send him a letter." 

The skirt's fullness still swayed around her calves. 

"The children are coming back on Tuesday; Winnie will bring 
them." 

She walked out and then leaned against the corridor wall, trem- 
bling with shame at sinking to his level, with fright at the hatred she 
felt for him along with the desire. He was once different. They were 
once different. She lit a cigarette, gradually calmed herself, and went 
to the waiting room to join the children. Bart rang for the nurse again. 
When she reappeared apprehensively he didn't ask about the phone. 
He requested that Tom Denham, the intern, stop by as soon as he 
could. 

Dr. Denham appeared fifteen minutes later. 

"How can I get a dame in here?" 

"It's not easy." 

"I'm allowed visitors now." 

"Only three a day, and no more than twenty minutes each.' 3 

"That's long enough, and often enough." 

"Boy, Mr. Blaine, you're a horny character, alright." 

Bart didn't smile. 

"My agent is supposed to be here tomorrow night. I want him to 
come today, as soon as possible. Do me a favor and call him for me, 
will you?" He gave Dr. Denham the number. "Tell him it's business. 
Important." 



Two hours later Wilson showed up. He had planned to bring the 
latest grosses on the neighborhood runs of Raw Leather, but the 
figures looked even worse than they had before. It was a turkey- 
Bart's, first. And the news of Bart's heart attack hadn't helped. Doc 
Haas had warned Fred not to discuss anything that could upset Bart. 
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Bart greeted him with what Mollie had said to Falk about replacing 
him in the as yet unfinished picture. 

"Relax, kiddo, that's like a pregnant woman on her way to the 
labor room shouting, 1 changed my mind/ Talk's got you on film to 
the tune o six hundred thousand dollars worth of negative, so hell 
wait for you as long as he has to because he's got no other out." 

"I'll be back in a month." 

"I hear the Tennis Club closed down," Fred said in what he hoped 
was a bedside, chatty-chat spirit. "They say it's because tennis balls 
are sixty-five cents apiece and there's enough unemployment going 
around so that it matters. The industry sure stinks." 

"How's the grosses on Raw Leather?" 

Bingo. 

"No worse." 

"What do you mean, no worse? They were only getting started. 
Bad now?" 

"Not good, kiddo." 

"My heart attackbastard columnists telling it to the world. Sure. 
A tough guy actor with a bad heart is murder at the box office. I got 
to get out of here, Fred." 

There was no point in reminding him that Raw Leather's grosses 
were bad before the heart attack that Bart had been worrying about 
those bad grosses before his heart attack. No disturbing subjects, Doc 
Haas said. No arguments. 

"Youll be out of here soon enough, kiddo." 

"Fred, I gotta get laid." 

"Take it easy, kiddo. Too much of that is as bad as hitting the bottle 
or taking to dope. You know it overtaxes you. That's probably why 
youVe here." 

"I got the lecture already from two doctors and one stinkin* wife. I 
don't need it from an agent. You know where my black book is. Call 
someone." 

"Who?" 

"Anyone. They're all alike." Time was he would have been more 
choosy. "She can come visiting hours tonight." 

"Now, kiddo-" 

"Just do as you're told, Goddamit, or I'll get another heart attack 
here from the interference of my friggin* friends." 

Wilson took a deep breath. His one and only client for seventeen 
per cent. His hero. In the end he did what Bart demanded, submitting 
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to his brutality, his temper, his foolishness. Then somehow when it 
was over Fred always felt that he, not Bart was at fault, because he 
always failed to get through to him when it mattered. Like the time 
he read Raw Leather before it went to camera and warned Bart, 
"There's too much girl in that script, kiddo you're being stiff-armed." 
Bart had dismissed it with, "Balls, Alex is playing with her. Shell end 
on the cutting-room floor." 

She hadn't. 

But Fred got no pleasure out of saying "I told you so." 

As in professional matters, so also in financial. Annuities. His all-out 
effort which ended when he urged, "Bart, make an outright gift of 
money to Mollie to reduce your taxable estate." 

"What for?" 

"In case well, you know, kiddo. It can happen to all of us." 

"You mean if I die? When I'm dead, I'm dead. And I'm not dying 
for a hell of a long time to come." 

That was only three weeks ago. And here he was. 

Now Bart wanted him to help kill him. Maybe a man like Bart was 
better off dead. But that wasn't going to pay the Wilson bills. 



Bart over-ate considerably that afternoon. As he waited for evening 
his restlessness increased. He tried to guess who'd come. All of them 
would do as they were told, even the star actresses who wanted a 
chance in his next picture. All of them sought the honor of a love bout 
with Bart Blaine. At the least, the crumbier ones could look forward to 
a handsome present. They were all respectable Hollywood girls and 
none of them ever turned him down. Besides, they damned well en- 
joyed it when Bart Blaine made love to them. He hoped it wouldn't 
be Iris, wife of Barney Finlay, the biggest agent in town. He had a 
standard conversation opener with Iris. 

"How's Barney?" 

"Old and cold; he can't get it up." 

Barney was thirty-eight; Iris was a slob. A man had to be drunk 
and not mind the fact that she was stinko to make anything out of 
an evening with her, He wasn't drunk. It wouldn't be an evening 
not with Iris. He needed something special, something suitable to 
Prince Bart. Prince Bart? He blocked out the image and the question. 
The memories behind that one wouldn't get out. He had the nurse 
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sponge him thoroughly after dinner, drank three brandies, and pre- 
tended to read a book while he sweated and waited. 

There was a knock on his door, 

"Come in/' he called. The nurse glanced up at him curiously. A 
girl entered, a girl he'd never seen. 

She said, "Well, say, hello Bart. Fred told me it was all right to 
visit you if we just talked about light things." 

Bart sized her up. Penny-bright hair, hanging long and loose around 
her shoulders like she had just come out of a bath, a black sweater 
and under it a brassiere with the tips cut off so that the nipples 
pressed against it, eyebrows tweezed and shaved too closely, a wide 
well-shaped mouth with a cleft in her chin, and white little teeth. The 
lashes were her own, sweeping and long with too much mascara on 
them, like the wings of a graceful bird lost in strange dirty country 
and weighed down with soot. She wore a suede skirt round a waistline 
as tiny as one good handful, falling over thighs that were long and 
lean and tightly connected to the hips like those of a dancer. She 
walked with natural grace, on her toes it seemed, smiled slyly, mois- 
ture glistening over her lips from the windshield-wiping action of her 
tiny red tongue. 

Bart smiled. 

"It's nice of you to drop in." 

I don't know her. A call girl, a lousy twenty-buck a night call girl. 
What the hell did Fred think he was anyway! But luscious. Too 
luscious for a call girl. She didn't have to be one and she looked too 
smart to do what was avoidable. He could think of leading ladies 
he'd worked with who couldn't hold a candle to this one. 

"All right, nurse; 111 ring if I want you." 

The nurse left. 

"Who are you?" he asked the girl. 

She handed him a sealed envelope, saying, "Mr. Wilson asked me to 
give you this." 

Then she ambled around the room unselfconsciously, parting the 
curtains to look out the window and finally returned when Bart fin- 
ished reading, "None of them would come, afraid it would hurt them 
if you got sick or died. This one dances. She wants a break in pictures. 
I still think you shouldn't do it. P. S. Her name is Tippy Drake." Bart 
put the letter under his pillow. 

"Take your coat off, Tippy, make yourself comfortable. There's 
brandy on the dresser and glasses in the cabinet," 
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"Well, say, thanks." 

She said it like her visit was a gag, part of a tough sorority's hazing 
which couldn't end as they all said it would. Returning with the 
glasses, both well loaded, she handed him his and relaxed into the 
chair. 

"Sit here on the bed, Tippy. It tires me out to hold my head up." 

"Hedda Hopper says you had a heart attack." 

"A small onenothing that could get a good man down." 

"I read the letter from Mr. Wilson and then put it in a new enve- 
lope," she admitted. "Your friends don't seem to be very loyal" She 
smiled. "Mr. Wilson said you saw my stills and wanted to talk to me/* 
She tossed down a healthy part of the brandy. "So; here I am." 

"I don't want to talk, Tippy; I want to get laid." 

"Is that right?" she asked casually. "What makes you think I do?" 

"You're here." 

"I've tried to see you for some time. This seemed to be the only 
way I could get to it." 

He threw off his blanket. 

"All right, if you want to see me, take a good look." 

She continued to smile. 

"I've seen better." 

"Come closer, and maybe you'll change your mind." 

She sat down next to him. He grasped her hand and put it on him, 
holding his own hand over hers. She allowed it to rest there indiffer- 
ently. 

"The nurse could walk in on you." 

"No, it's all right." 

She lifted his hand with her free one and then removed hers, let- 
ting it fall on his knee. 

"I'm not so sure." 

She rose lightly and walked toward the dresser, giving him an 
agonizing chance to see the well-oiled swing of her long-legged steps 
and the power in her body. 

"We don't even know one another." 

Bart felt his scalp itch with anger. 

"Did you come here to tease me?" 

"I came to talk about my work/* 

"Talk is cheap." 

"I dance," she said suddenly kicking off her high-heeled shoes. "A 
satire on burlesque, like this." 
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She began to walk before him, all about the confining room, doing 
the grinds, humming a waltz, opening her brassiere under the sweater 
and tossing it on the dresser, then revealing one stockinged leg, re- 
moved the sheer stocking, her leg visible up to its thigh, and then 
the other. Still continuing her burlesque queen's rhythm she removed 
her panties and threw them at Bart. He grabbed them and held them. 
They gave off the delicious scent of good perfume. Now she unzipped 
her suede skirt, lowering it to where the curve of her flat, lean ab- 
domen met the top of her pelvis, her navel pert and deep. Then she 
slipped out of her sweater and turned so that her back, arched, 
straight, and unblemished, fed his fevered eyes. A little lower went the 
skirt revealing a dimple in the round, full, but not too full, cheeks of 
her buttocks, firm and unsagging, quivering lightly as she shook them; 
then a little lower. 

"Take it off!" Bart shouted. 

She laughed and the skirt fell Then she faced him. One hand cov- 
ered her breasts, and one leg dipped coyly toward the other as in the 
calendar version of September Morn. She lowered her fluttering eye- 
lids, and then ended with a satirically modest smile and the obvious 
false innocence of every fake stripper's 'oh, you kid* finale. Bart's 
heart was pounding. 

"Come here, Tippy, come here, come over and sit down, baby. 
You're wonderful. I love you. Come here and lie down with me." She 
picked up her skirt allowing her breasts to face him in full view, small 
and pink. 

"How do you like my work?" she asked casually. 

"Come over here, Goddamit." 

She walked back to the dresser where she had thrown the brassiere 
and put it on, then the sweater. 

"That's no way to speak to an artist. Where's your critical reaction?" 

Bart was rising to get out of the bed as she put her shoes on her 
stockingless feet. She walked to him, her sweater on, but naked from 
the hips down. 

"Lie still," she ordered and sat on the edge of the bed. "Cover 
yourself. You're overheated and not much of a critic. Besides the 
twenty minutes are almost up." 

Til kill you." 

"You'll kill yourself, little boy." 

Her face amused a moment ago was now pale with fear or desire, 
Bart couldn't tell which. 
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a man wants me, lie earns it." 

"How much?" 

"That depends. Plenty. But that's not what I mean. I want a man 
to talk to me, to respect me, to show me a good time." 

"When I get out of here, Tippy, 111 give you all that and more." He 
reached for her and she didn't move, but she wasn't yielding either. 

"The nurse will be back soon." 

She touched her panties. "You keep those, just to remember I came. 
Then if you want me to come again, tell Mr. Wilson and I'll see if I 
can arrange it." She ran her hand over his face. "You don't under- 
stand satire. Now relax, little boy, and give me five dollars because 
I took a cab for this audition and have to take one to get back." 

He pointed to his dresser. She walked toward it, picked up her 
skirt on the way, stepped into it, zipped it, and then picked up his 
wallet and took out exactly five dollars and no more. 

"Wait," Bart cried, "where are you going? You can't leave me this 
way." 

She put the five dollars in her purse, and said, "I love love." Her 
mouth got small when she said it, and she looked like a tiger, her 
eyes wary and wild. 

"I can take loving seven days a week and seven nights. I grow 
beautiful on it." Her mouth relaxed back into the same sly, amused 
smile, the joke now being at her expense as well as his. "Well, say, 
sleep well. And call Mr. Wilson if you'd like me to come over again." 

There was a knock on the door. 

"I was just leaving," Tippy said to the nurse as Bart pushed her 
panties under his pillow. 



That night the pheno-barb didn't affect him at all. Long after the 
night special was asleep in the chair he held the panties close to his 
face, clenching and unclenching his fists. "Shell kill me, that white 
stretch of firm-fleshed, tall, beautiful mocking bitchery, will kill me, 
kill me, kill me, thrill me, fill me, drill me. Oh, my God-damn, God, 
damn, God, god, god!" Nature brought a frustrated spasm of anguished 
and unsatisfied relief. Then limp and raglike he slept, dreaming of 
Mollie and Haas, the nurse and intern, Tippy, always Tippy, tiger 
without claws. Laughing stripper, audition ass for hunger and the 
fear of death. The restless burning fever of wanting, wanting, not 
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knowing what. An octopus with black eyes on each tentacle and long 
lashes, flogging his desire, and flagging his strength to resist. Each 
lash weighed down with dirty soot. It was a night that set him back 
a week, followed by a morning he lived through only to get another 
call to Wilson, thanks to the intern. He suffered the long, tortuous 
day, so that night, so often feared, and now unbearably slow in com- 
ing, might at last arrive bringing Tippy. But at visiting time that eve- 
ning, when the door opened, it was Wilson. 

Bart waved the nurse out impatiently. 

"Well, where is she?" 

"Why, what's so special about her?" 

"What's special is I want her. Is she here?" 

"Tail is tail. No, she's not here. She said talking to you about her 
work seemed to tire you out too much, so she thought she'd give you 
another day to rest." 

"Damn her, I'll kill her." 

"You'll kill yourself." 

"That's what she said. Go get her and put her in a cab and bring 
her back." 

"The days of slavery are over, kiddo. She won't come until to- 
morrow, and it's not a matter of money because I offered her more 
than enough." 

"I know it's not money with her; she's like me, she's got to have it 
all the time," 

"Maybe she's getting it elsewhere tonight." 

Bart didn't hear him. 

"You didn't offer her money right off." 

"No, that wasn't why she said no. I did that as a last resort," 

"You should see her belly roll. You never seen such a straight up 
and down piece like thatnever." 

"Sure would like to, kiddo. Also I'd like you to wait a few weeks." 

"Nothing I want that much can hurt me. Those legs! Christ, they 
stay tight on her down to her little instep." 

"They should she gets well paid for posing bathing suits and stock- 
ing ads." 

"Even without shoes on, she walks on her toes. She's raw meat, raw, 
red meat." 

"Take it easy, kiddo. You want to be sick again?" 

Bart closed his eyes and the lids twitched. 

"Not comin', huh? Ill pay her off when she gets here." 
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"Falk says now that Dark Dawns been held up this long, with all 
that extra cost, maybe you'd be willing to do Personal Appearances 
on it in New York when it opens." 

"The picture isn't finished. I'm still in bed-and he talks about Pee 
Ayes in New York. Whose agent are you anyway? No Pee Ayes in 
New York. Not on Raw Leather. Not on Dark Dawn. Not on nothing!" 

This had been a running fight between Harry and Bart now for 
years, had almost taken on the character of an angry joke. It certainly 
was too soon to be discussing it, except that Falk was already planning 
the Personal Appearances in New York with Katherine Kane-with or 
without Bart. 

"Sorry, kiddo. Just thought if you'd said yes, Harry could get some 
advance promotion to offset the bad publicity." 

Tm not well enough for pleasure, only I'm well enough for you to 
nag at me about Falk, and openings in New York that are over two 
months away." 

"You're right, kiddo. It's just that the way Raw Leather laid a big 
e gg~~y u know h w Falk can open his mouth in this town." 

"Till someone shoots him, muzzle him." 

"Okay, kiddo." 

"Let Falk drop dead," 

"Forget it, kiddo/' 

"Now go get Tippy." 

Til try." He glanced at his watch. "It's eight-thirty. Even if she 
changed her mind, it would be too late for visiting hours." 

"Pay off the floor nurse and smuggle her in." 

Wilson struggled against his rising anger. 

"Just remember, kiddo, anything you do is news." 

"So if I die of hot nuts and you got seventeen percent of a stiff, 
that will also be news. Get her." 

Bart remained awake until three in the morning still hoping that 
Tippy would come. Then in sheer agitation he massaged his scalp 
with his fingers, causing a fine shower of dandruff to spray over his 
bed cover. Lying down. Lying down. Damn this lying down. Finally, 
he fell asleep. 

Toward noon next day when Dr. Haas showed up to examine the 
chart, he said, "I told you to limit what you ate, Bart, but I didn't 
say go on a hunger strike." 

"I can't eat." 

'Why, what's wrong?" 
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"I'm in prison here, that's what's wrong; you try it sometime." 

"You've only been here ten days. You have thirty more to go, Bart,, 
and if you take it this way, it will only last longer." 

"All right, do your job and beat it." 

Dr. Haas took out his stethoscope with deliberate slowness. Sick 
or well this was an impossible little fiend. "Alex said he'd like to pay 
you a visit tonight/' 

"No, not tonight." 

"Hell be hurt." 

"Let him come this afternoon." 

"He can't." 

"Then we'll both manage without his visit." 

"Now really, Bart, if Alex hadn't found you in the dressing room^ 
you might be dead by now." 

"And if I didn't work in his lousy pictures, I might not even be sick 
right now. Tell him I'm on edge. A few days from now I'll see him," 

"Bart, you're just going to have to learn to relax. You can't carry on 
the way you used to before. Have you got enough reading matter?" 

"Screw reading. I've read too much already." 

Dr. Haas prescribed more sedatives and decided that Mollie had 
probably been there and upset him. At this rate, no matter what assur- 
ances he gave Falk, Bart would never get out in another four and a 
half weeks. All that afternoon Bart fretted, ate very little lunch or 
dinner. At eight o'clock he watched the night nurse and wondered 
how he could maneuver her over to his bed and into it. Each time he 
called for her to turn his hot pillows, to raise or lower the bed, she 
remained a safe, unreachable distance from him. At eight-thirty there 
was a knock on the door. Tippy entered. 

"Well, say, good evening to you." 

Bart sat up. Lips dry, his eyes burning with hate and hunger. 

The nurse made no move to go. 

"All right," Bart said to her, "blow." 

"Mr. Blaine has had a bad day," the nurse informed Tippy, with a 
chill, "so I wouldn't stay too long." And she added, "Excitement is 
very bad for him." 

Tippy smiled pleasantly, nodded understandingly, and the nurse 
left, her lips tight with outraged disapproval. 

"Well, say, I'm sorry you had a bad day." 

"You little bitch, are you trying to go out of your way to kill me?" 

Tippy stopped smiling. 



"I think I'll quit while I'm still ahead." She made for the door. 

"Wait, please, no, Tippy. I've been going crazy here expecting you." 

"Nobody talks to me that way, little boy." 

"It's Just my disappointment about last night." 

"I had another date." 

"How many dates a week do you have?" 

"More than you could handle." 

"Why should a girl with your class be on the town?" 

Tm not." 

"So you're a nympho." 

"And what's the name for it when a man is that way, little boy?" 

"Yeah, we're alike." 

"Dull, isn't it?" She came to his bed and sat down. 

Bart seized her. 

"You have no finesse, little boy." 

"I ain't got time for it." 

"Did you save my panties?" 

She laughed and yielded. Anyone could have opened the door, but 
neither of them seemed to care. They fitted into each and every spe- 
cially-designed part of one another, miraculously matching the idio- 
syncrasies of Nature that makes each body different. Her sun-bronzed 
nudeness was set off by lightning flashes of white, untanned, gleam- 
ing flesh in brilliant narrow strips across breasts and far below navel. 
Her buttocks as she rolled over easily seemed to have been completely 
exposed to the sun. The two patches of white gave her form a festive 
gaiety, more adorned in its nakedness than when the provocative 
clothes were on. She was endlessly supple, as though bones were not 
needed to support the tightly coiled mechanism of her amorously- 
created flesh. One moment in this meeting her head lay laughing on 
his pillow, her toes close to his, playfully alive, the next, her toes were 
on the pillow tantalizing his ears and throat. She knew the hunger- 
lashing minutiae of intimacy like a master's mistress, and all the while 
her eyes remained closed in what appeared to be a trance of pure de- 
light at pleasing him. It made her face exquisite, purifying it for the 
time of its vulgarity, while her soft, silky hair spilled everywhere part 
of the rapturous rhythm. Neither of them was spent as they fitted each 
other again and again handtooled by nature to the finest fraction of 
desire and there was as much recharged excitement at the end of each 
episode as at the beginning, her fresh fragrance increased, as the smell 
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of green sweet plains is heightened by the rising heat of the mid-day 
sun. 



The room was cooling off for Bart now, like a diver's fast descent 
into the ocean, threatening to give the bends. There it was againthe 
cheated feeling, the swift aftermath of severed contact. His heart at- 
tack, a stern signal for sweeping and imcheckable review of the how's 
and why's, made this after-moment, which was always the same in its 
unpleasantness even more acute. Why couldn't he ever sustain con- 
tact? He had. Once. During his honeymoon. He and Mollie had shared 
and remained a unit afterward, each the closer to his and herself for 
the outgoing partnership. 

He lit a cigarette and watched Tippy as she puffed the smoke out 
through her tiny nostrils, realizing that all this matchless matching on 
both sides had not the remotest possibility of loyalty or permanence. 
If it could have, then his wildest dreams of passionate companionship 
would be realized. But those urgent yearnings, infrequent as they 
were, seemed to live a life apart from that which drove him to the 
need for many women, the need for this many-sided woman. What 
drove him to it was in fact the antithesis of his need for comrade- 
ship. How or why he didn't know. The hell with how or why. Their 
joy in conquest and surrender, incredible in its completeness, was now 
followed, as Tippy squashed a cigarette butt and leapt from the bed 
for her clothes, by empty laughter, and on Barfs part by an involun- 
tary sigh of loneliness. 

"I wouldn't have believed it, little boy," said Tippy. "Never would 
have believed that you could be as successful in bed as on the mar- 
quee." 

The remark, sounding like a compliment, carried for Bart a vicious 
exposing sting. Failing at the box office now. It intruded on his own 
thoughts, and caused a swift parade to fly by in memory. All efforts to 
contradict it were beaten down by the sheer detailed reality of what 
he recalled. Stealing scenes from young kids on the way up, apple- 
polishing directors so that love scenes in which the actress looked 
better than he were relegated to the cutting-room floor, brushing off 
old friends from early theatre days at Lucy's, Romanoff's, or the Brown 
Derby. Holding all feelings at arm's length until and unless they met 
the crucial test of helping or hindering his career. 
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Yet the first years in the theatre had also broken down the high wall 
behind which he retreated like a vigilant sentry with a loaded gun; 
perhaps because his entrance into the theatre had come from discover- 
ing his identity with others. Nothing but that comradeship could have 
substituted for his lack of inner security. Both gone now. 

A particular image came back recurrently in the swift parade which 
only lasted a matter of seconds. Valerie had once made friends with 
the daughter of a writer new to the town. A reference to the friend- 
ship had appeared in the Hollywood Courier. Bart ordered Valerie not 
to see the child again. When Valerie in tears asked why, he had an- 
swered, "Her father is trying to build character through his kid, at 
my expense, that's why." Just how Mollie had finally become part of 
the permanent military target Outside he couldn't quite remember. 
Finally everyone did. 

Tippy was reshaping her eyebrows with a pencil. The bathroom 
mirror was too high. She had to redesign her mask in Bart's room 
and in his presence. Now the probing lips of mouth to sucking mouth 
were followed by each stranger's separated tongue in cheek. As their 
romance of carcasses gave way to cautious wariness, the temporary 
relief secured from each other's perplexing gifts deteriorated into the 
embarrassed silence of mistrustful travelers, forced to remain in one 
another's uneasy company. 

Bart watched her dress with a weary hostility. She had put him 
through plenty before coming across. The fact that he couldn't pay 
her for it because she wouldn't take money added vinegar to the raw 
wounds she gave him along with the comfort. She exacted too high 
a price didn't seem to realize who he was. Yes, he had a score to settle 
with her. She cut him down to size and it made her more desirable. 
But it made him hate her as well. 

This sudden anger at Tippy threw light on another matter. When 
had the reciprocity of give and take been cut in half, leaving him only 
with the tapeworm of taking? When had he stopped talking to people 
and started talking at them? 

Why didn't he allow himself to know how others felt? It went 
further than that. Eating was no longer a social act. It was between 
him and the food as sex was between him and the flesh-object avail- 
able. His insatiable appetites stood between him and overcoming this 
isolation. Appetites made his hunger bottomless and his fear endless. 
He kept shoveling it in to fill the void without a prayer of ever doing 
so. Wasn't the inability to enjoy his triumphs part of it too? When he 
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thrilled to the winning of the Academy Award in one year, imme- 
diately exultation gave way to bitterness in recalling that he had not 
won it the year before. 

Even his habit of breaking down his pay: a one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollar fee for ten weeks work on a picture equals fifteen 
thousand dollars for one week or twenty-five hundred a day, or three 
hundred and twelve dollars and fifty cents an hour, or fifty-two dol- 
lars, and eight and one-tenth cents per minute. 

They were all one and the same thing. 

Each female conquest was spoiled by the knowledge that someone 
had gotten there first. Need made him live with this humiliation but 
it also made him try to be more of a lover than the one whose shoes 
had been under the bed before his. If he landed a virgin he was 
tormented by the fact that any jerk could push over a kid who was 
that ignorant. He couldn't win. The roulette table of his own per- 
sonality was solidly rigged against him. Always there was the per- 
sistent impression that if he were not so stupid, he would have been 
first in any of these areas. Now at this moment the idea occurred 
to him that if he weren't so stupid, it wouldn't matter that much 
whether he was first or last so long as he was happy. But knowing it 
changed nothing of what he felt. 

Swiftly the thought crossed his mind that Alex and Falk were the 
two men who best understood this weakness in him, who slid through 
his defenses, goosed him, challenged him into things as though he 
were a child, and then used the aftermath of such reactions and his 
need for penance to extract greater effort. The joke was on them. The 
harder he worked, the less talented and exciting was the result. But 
that joke was also on him. Slipping at the box office and lying down. 

"How does an honest girl make out all right in a screen test?" 

'It's all in the bone structure, Tippy ." 

"Sure, whose bone, the producer's?" 

"I'll get you one when I get out." 

"I'm sure." 

"No kidding." 

"Of course, no kidding." 

"Where to now, Tippy?" 

'I've been here an hour, I'm going home." 

"And do what?" 

Her face seemed swollen. There was a blemish on her lip where 
his teeth had cracked the skin. 
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*Tm going to listen to music." 

"Are you a whore?" 

"Do I love like one?" 

"No. So how do you pay your rent?" 

"I model and I dance." 

"There's plenty of money in my wallet/' 

"Just cab fare, thanks." 

Her eyes flashed in response to the insult. He knew she meant it. 
It helped. He could still get a dame by being Bart Elaine. 

"Come tomorrow?" 

"I don't want you dying on me." 

"Before that happens 111 get off ." 

She laughed. 

"Let's skip a night." 

"Someone else?" 

Anger returned to her face. "Lots else, over a hundred. If that 
doesn't suit you, forget the whole thing." 

She's like me. She can dish it out, but she can't take it. Hell with 
her. This kind of desperate need is a danger signal getting that much 
out of many was safety; this a sign of falling apart, losing confidence 
and self-control. No one got through to him and no one would. 

Wrong again. One person had. Mollie. She had gotten through and 
it had been good. So it was even more strange that Mollie of all people 
caught the heaviest burden of his abuse. She had gotten through to 
him all right, but down a one-way tunnel. He had given nothing back 
in return, not even physical gratification because he knew she wanted 
more or nothing. Right now, here in this room with this bitch, as hot 
in taking and as cold in giving as he was, he was visiting the highest 
abuse upon his sole existing connection with the human family 
Mollie. The necessity to be really wanted by someone roared in his 
head with frightening urgency. Was all this the result of lying in a 
liospital bed or would this new and painful experience of questioning 
follow him out into his successful life? Irrelevantly Bart remembered 
as he lit another cigarette, Dr. Haas had forbidden smoking. 

"Do they satisfy like me?" 

Tippy smiled. "Do yours?" 

"No, Tippy, none of them." 

She nodded gloomily. "I don't like it, little boy, it's dangerous." 

"As much for me as it is for you. We're even." 
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"No, we're not, little boy. You got a family, success, money; you can 
duck me in a lot of soft places." 

They heard footsteps outside the nurse. In their frenzy, they 
couldn't have known whether the footsteps had already come once be- 
fore or even whether the door had been opened. 

"You're not kidding that dolly-dead-ass out there, not for a single 
minute. You know that, don't you?" 

"Hell with her. Come tomorrow. What do you say?" 

"Sure, hell with her. It's my reputation." She laughed. "People talk 
about me anyway, I don't care. But she might tell the doctor on you." 

"Why did you come when Wilson asked you to?" 

"I like a large supply of men so I won't need any one too much. 
You've got a reputation, too, in case you didn't know it." 

There was a knock on the door. 

"Wouldn't she like some of it?" Tippy whispered. 

They were both laughing when the nurse entered, stern and glanc- 
ing askance at Tippy. 

"Mr. Elaine has had a restless day." 

"Yeah," Bart said. "You come tomorrow to discuss that further." 

"The day after tomorrow," Tippy smiled. "Well, say, happy dreams." 
She nodded to the nurse and her tight skirts flounced around her lower 
body like a banner on parade, as she walked to the open door and 
out 

"Get me some water, nurse, my mouth's dry." 

"Certainly." 

The nurse left in a huff for the bathroom. By the time she had re- 
turned with a pitcher of ice water, Bart was snoring and sound 
asleep. 



After that Tippy came on alternate nights, regularly, and the nurse 
left without waiting for Bart to tell her to. Practiced familiarity did 
nothing to quench Bart's desires. It made the need greater, the day 
and night in between more unbearable. 

One night during the third week Tippy seemed very sad when she 
was ready to leave. 

"Sorry to leave me?" 

"Don't flatter yourself. I just hate sleeping alone. I I didn't come 
here, I'd have someone with me until morning." 
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It didn't provoke Mm; lie understood, 

"Afraid?" 

"Sometimes I phone the weather bureau for a weather report at 
three in the morning, just to hear a human voice." 

"What are you so afraid of?" 

"Same thing you aremyself." 

"Why not stay a little longer?" Bart suggested. 

"Things have gotten so bad in Hollywood, the cab driver is waiting 
for me downstairs without his flag up, but I better not overdo it." 

He promised that when he was out of the hospital he would find 
some way for them to spend whole nights together. 

"I'll bet," she said skeptically, and then left with her customary, 
"Well, say, happy dreams." 



During this time Valerie and Doris in the company of Winnie 
visited him on weekends. Mollie had come only once and stayed 
briefly. In the middle of the fifth week Harry Falk showed up unan- 
nounced. Bart shook his hand and imagined he could see the little 
mounds of Harry's finger fat spreading back to their normal floated 
shape when he released the grip. 

"Haas tells me you're too restless." 

"Two weeks more, Harry. Once I'm back at work I won't be rest- 
less. Nice of you to drop in." 

Must be some important reason for this visit. Harry lived his life 
on a schedule reckoned by minutes. 

"I hear you got a chippy comes here on and off." 

Bart frowned. "In a hospital, are you kiddin'?" 

"Tippy Drake, and a handsome hunk, but not in your condition." 

"Look at my contract, Harry; see if you can find a morals clause." 

"Your morals is your wife's headache/' he grinned. "Also Senate's in 
Washington these days." 

"So mind your own business." 

"It is my business, y'see. If you screw yourself to death I'm out a 
picture and six hundred thousand." 

"I've stayed cooped up in this damned hospital for six weeks to 
protect your friggin' six hundred G's. What else I do here is my own 
business." 
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Harry's gray eyebrows puckered. It made them protrude like por- 
cupine quills. 

"If the Hospital knew how you carry on here, they'd throw you out, 
sport." 

"Great idea. Then maybe I could get a private room somewhere 
that gives privacy." 

"Not with Tippy Drake because she ain't comin' any more/' Harry 
stopped grinning. 

"Don't spite me/' Bart warned. "Nobody gets anywhere by spiting 
me." 

"I ain't spiting you, sport. It's purely business. In this poor market 
we can't afford to gamble, and Haas says it's bad for you. Otherwise 
who am I to deny you your recreation. Well, I gotta run along now. 
Alex seems to be having trouble with all his pictures. Your heart at- 
tack was a real blow to his schedule." 

Harry left and Bart called the nurse, who then called the intern, 
who called Wilson, who called Tippy only to report back to Bart that 
her phone didn't answer. The next several days Tippy did not show 
up. Bart refused to eat, threw his tray on the floor, cursed both nurses, 
calling them stool pigeons at the end of each outburst, until they quit 
and were replaced by male nurses. Dr. Haas told Falk that if some- 
thing weren't done to quiet Bart down he'd abandon the case or put 
him in psycho. They tried to get Mollie to see him. She refused. "I 
only upset him when I went." On the third day in mid-afternoon 
Tippy appeared. 
"Well, say, how are things?" 

Bart glanced at the male nurse who returned the glance unmoved, 
"Be a good scout," Tippy coaxed the male nurse. "Ill only be ten 
minutes." 

He shook his stubborn head. 
"Against orders." 

Tippy pouted, "What could possibly happen in ten minutes? You 
can even leave the door open and watch." She winked at him. 
The male nurse hesitated and finally said grudgingly, "Ten minutes." 
He left closing the door behind him. 
"So they bought you off." 

"Tried to scare me off. I needed a few days to get over being nerv- 
ous. You've got ten minutes, so don't waste them sulking, little boy." 
He took her savagely. 
"Did you come because you love me?" 
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"I came because no son of a bitch tells me what to do!' 

"That's my girl" 

"I'm not your girl or anybody else's." 

"Ill get other nurses," Bart promised. 

"Ill come every night now if you want me to/' she answered. 

Bart had Wilson advise Falk that if anything happened to Tippy 
he would personally see to it that Falk was stuck with a damage suit 
for a quarter of a million, and that if the Hospital prevented Tippy 
from entering he would remain sick for another six months. Once 
there was a knock on the door while Tippy was there and she ran 
into the bathroom and hid. It was Falk. He came to say, as he looked 
around the room with a twinkle in his eye, "Haas tells me that cheap 
little whore is good for you. Youll be home in a week. I guess she 
was recreation while you were here. She'll find some other sucker 
once you're out." 

Another time as a gag, Tippy came in a nurse's uniform hired at 
Western Costume and they both laughed till tears rolled down their 
cheeks. When he offered to pay the rental cost, she refused. 

All in all Falk had to give in because it seemed that frustrating Bart 
delayed recovery more than Tippy did. By the time Bart was signed 
out, he was seeing Tippy every night, even though he knew that 
many of those nights she had a lover before coming or after she left. 



The first evening he went to her one room apartment she had din- 
ner ready and a hand-painted sign on the wall, reading "Welcome 
Home." After they ate, she played records, danced a Hungarian 
Czardas, rhumba, samba, and a completely mad improvisation to 
Liszt. They opened the window and looked out at the courtyard. 
From somewhere in one of the four two-story cottages came an angry 
shout. 

"What kind of a creep joint is this, anyway?" 

"Just a family-type house. Let's see" she pointed with an indif- 
ferent cigarette "Queers live in that one, a writer and a choreog- 
rapher. Next door a couple of call girls. My neighbor downstairs is the 
mother of John Fay. Mister Fay may be a dreamboat to his movie fans, 
but he won't give his dear mama enough to allow her to live at some 
better place. The old lady lies in bed all day writing letters, God 
knows to whom. I don't believe she really mails them. The man who 
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owns all this is tied in with a marihuana racket. They clear the stuff 
with the bar at a restaurant a few blocks away. Every once in a while 
the cops come around. We had a drunk here and his wife. He cut her 
scalp open. She went to the hospital, and he left town for Mexico 
City, I think. Anything else you want to know?" 

"Yeah. You got to live in an offbeat dump like this?" 

"Why not, I'm offbeat myself. I feel at home here. So do you. 
Shows Hollywood's a democracy. Everybody calls everybody by their 
first name." 

Bart didn't go to Tippy's again for several days, partly because he 
couldn't take her needling but the primary reason was that going back 
to work frightened him. They had picked up shooting where his heart 
attack had stopped production eight weeks ago. The sequence was 
written to end with considerable physical action and they were re- 
hearsing the beginning of the scene before blocking it out for camera 
with a stand-in. Bart could hear some stagehands chatting back of the 
set. 

"What the hell is this, a union meeting?" he shouted. Sweat shone 
on his forehead. All through the next set up he fluffed his lines. They 
tried again. He froze in the middle of a simple speech, Agnew, the 
director, called out, "All right, everybody, take five," and Bart, speak- 
ing to no one in particular but doing it in a loud voice, asked, "Who 
the hell wrote this, anyway?" He knew perfectly well that Joe Burns 
had. No one but Joe Burns wrote Elaine's scripts. "Since Joe got mar- 
ried, all his lead is coming out of the wrong pencil." Joe had recently 
married a girl half his age. "I'd like to see the scribbler read this 
clumsy mouthful himself." 

When they started the scene again, Burns was on the set, smoking 
and waving the smoke toward him, out of the camera's view. Bart 
started the scene again and fluffed his speech again. 

"Can't we get rid of this lousy tripe?" he demanded. 

Agnew turned to Burns, inquiringly. "Got any ideas, Joe?" 

"No, I don't see how you can do without it," Burns spoke calmly. 
"You need it." 

"Of course, you think we need it; you wrote it." 

Agnew's jaw set "Joe's right. We need it for the story point, Bart. 
Maybe Joe can get rid of a few of the words. Meanwhile, well shoot 
the next piece." 

Each time he heard the dread word, 'Action,' Bart's mouth got dry 
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with the fear that this 'take' brought him closer to the end of the se- 
quence, closer to the vigorous physical action. 



The next morning Alex was on the set. Bart saw a stunt man who 
had doubled for him in previous films lingering behind Alex. The 
stunt man wore a duplicate of Bart's wardrobe. 

"Saw yesterday's rushes," Alex greeted Bart. "They looked fine." 

"What's he doing here?" Bart indicated the stunt man. 

"Oh, hell make the jump through the window for you; also the 
fight on the floor if you like." 

"Why? Am I ^ cripple? I don't need a stunt man for this scene." He 
walked off. 

Alex followed Bart to his dressing room. 

"Bart, you're doing yourself a lot of harm. The back lot is talking 
about you like crazy. They think you've blown your top and become 
a big shit. You know what they can do to you." 

"What the hell's that got to do with the stunt man? You think I'm 
going to use a stunt man for a scene like that?" 

"You're out of trim, Bart, from bed rest. Remember youVe been 
sick." 

"It's my neck." 

"It's rny picture." 

By the following day they could no longer postpone the end of the 
sequence. The stunt man was on the set again. Alex wasn't, nor was 
Burns. Agnew was conferring with the cameraman, obviously stalling. 
Bart sat in his chair and waited. Then Harry Falk appeared. It was 
quiet on the set as he approached Agnew. 

"Got the double?" he asked loudly. 

"Yeah." 

"Okay, let's start rolling." 

Bart spoke from where he was sitting. 

"I hope your double can act, Harry, because if he takes this scene, 
he also takes the rest of the picture." 

Harry smiled. 

"You mean you want to do the scene? Why didn't somebody tell 
me? I thought we were doing you a favor, sport. All right, Agnew, set 
it up, Barfs working in the scene." 

By the time Agnew was ready to call 'Action,' people had wandered 
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in from other parts of the lot. Alex and Burns had come down. An 
.additional still photographer showed up from Publicity with a candid 
camera. Dr. Haas stood under the red light over the locked door; the 
sign which read, 'Silence' was lit. Haas clasped and unclasped his 
hands across his chest, scowling and breathing deeply. 

"Action!" 

Bart threw himself into the scene, knowing only that if he was to 
die, it was better this way. 

"Come on," he ad Jibbed at the amiable actor wh i was going to go 
through the fight scene with him, after which thu business was to 
knock the man out and leap through the closed gk, 3 window, land- 
ing in a net on the other side four feet below the n >ed platform of 
the set. You could hear the man grunt with surml / when Bart hit 
him. Then he struck back. When Bart returned * inch he had all 
but knocked the man cold. Il 

He approached the window, jumped head first hrough the glass, 
starting the headlong leap two feet further back^than was actually 
necessary and crashed through it out of view. 

"Cut!" i ' 

Applause came reluctantly from some membe" /"of the crew. Agnew 
told the cutter who was also on hand. "That's i 1 No protection shots. 
Maybe well get a few closeups later." 

Falk was grinning. 

Alex shrugged his shoulders. 

Agnew busied himself with the script girl on the matter of getting 
a recording of the wild line Bart had omitted at the very end of the 
scene and eliminating the ad libbed line at its beginning. 

Dr. Haas shook his head and slid out through the door. 

When Bait got out of the net he went straight to his dressing 
room, shut the door with a bang, and then began sobbing hysterically. 

By the next day, Barfs back was stiff. He felt lightheaded, and 
somewhat sick to his stomach. But his apprehensiveness was gone. 
He was tempted to tell Mollie about the scene. But why? She'd only 
nod coldly. Tippy maybe. Great. She'd raise her eyebrow supercili- 
ously and smile. 

As usual, he was alone. And it was this feeling which sent him back 
to Tippy. 
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The next time lie went to Tippy's he was a half hour late for their 
appointment because some people were standing in the courtyard. 
Even though it was dark, his was too easy a face to recognize. While 
waiting for them to leave he again toyed with the idea of telling 
Tippy about the fight sequence. By the time the people in the court- 
yard had left, Tippy's dinner was spoiled. Bart beat her to the 
subject by suggesting that she take a room in one of the large hotels 
where the spotlight wouldn't be that strong; he'd pay the difference. 

"I live here. Come here, or don't see me." 

The next time le decided they ought to dine out, go to the beach 
for dinner, and ^hen walk to the carnival, to the skee ball courts, 
roller coaster a 1 penny arcade. 

"I can't do tl #, you know I can't." 

"Wear sungl^ ~ &r T can't sit cooped up in here all night, you're 
not that stimulai 

Finally he did ^ once. Somehow, out in public, she looked the way 
she did in bed. Naked with clothes on. It attracted attention, that 
finally focussed on urn and he became alarmed enough to say, "I'm 
going back to the c r. If you don't want to you can go home." 

Then she was unavailable to him for a week. The night she did 
see him he showered] and stretched out on the bed. 

"There's no wardrobe flunky here, little boy." She pointed to his 
suit, lying as always crumpled up in a chair. "And no extra suit either. 
So hang it up." 

"That's how I do it," he answered. 

Finally she hung up the suit. Before he left she ran her iron over a 
wet cloth on the trousers to restore the crease. 

"This is no home away from home, little boy." 

"No? What is it?" 

"Grand Central Station, and you're just another passenger." 

Between Tippy and resuming work, to say nothing of the way 
Mollie stared at him when he left right after dinner, or late at night 
when he didn't show up for dinner at all, he kept getting more irrit- 
able. When he thought of quitting work, he knew that being thrown 
on his own resources would only bring him closer to that spike hidden 
at his root, the spike that could pierce and destroy him. The thought 
of leaving Tippy actually made his heart skip beats. A woman like 
that! The biggest and best were at his beck and call. Being laid by 
him was a privilege the little bitch. He even flirted with leaving 
Mollie and the kids. That was worst of all. 
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Then one day on the set Bart overheard one of the extras, a stringy 
boy in his early twenties sharing a piece of useful information with 
some of his cronies, fast friends from months of idle waiting at Central 
Casting, or hanging around Cower Gulch at the corner of Sunset 
drumming up a few days of location shooting in a Western quickie, 
"So she says, don't think you're so special, little boy I got all kinds 
of lovers, men who cry when they put that thing through zero hour, 
others who haven't the nerve to finish what they start." 
"You're a liar." 
"The hell I am." 
"Then she is." 

"Not Tippy. She's an easy lay but not a liar. Right now she's got 
two producers, three directors, and even a big star." 
"My foot" 

"Dummy," said stringy boy smiling amiably, "I'm giving you a free 
ticket to a helluva ride. All you got to do is show her some respect 
and shell even give you dinner. It doesn't cost a thing except some 
politeness and a willingness to stay over all night." 

"And a dose of clap." They all roared. "All right, what's her phone 
number?" 

"That's not the way with her, dummy. She's a nympho, not a pro. 
You have to be introduced. The next time I'm with her, I'll take her 
to Schwab's. You drop in and then" 

Bart moved by swiftly, anger choking him, and a feeling some- 
thing like shame pushed the hot blood into his face. He had worked 
himself into a lather over the cheapest hole in town. God! Giving 
extras free meals and taking them into that warm wall bed before and 
after him, feeding them dinners on the food he'd bought, boasting 
about his visits. Next thing she'd be telling his name to the delivery 
boys and milkmen, who she probably also invited to breakfast and 
lunch. A cheap all for one, and one for all whore. 

No, no, that wasn't so. She was sick. Off her rocker. "Yeah, we're 
alike. Dull, isn't it?" 

Were they alike? If so, then he was off his rocker, too. No, it's dif- 
ferent with a man. Is it? How? Here we go again. How and why, 
why and how. The merry-go-round. Well, if she's wide open for back 
lot conversation like an alley cat so are you. Two of a kind. Like hell. 
He and this black flower that grew in failure alley? Yes. Think she 
likes it? She would rather stop too, and put the lights out at night, 
and not call the weather bureau at three in the morning just to hear 
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a human voice. So you're alike in sickness, pal. Like Wilson says, 
it's hitting the bottle for some, dope for others. You need tail, in all 
shapes, sizes, and at odd hours. When you gotta come, you gotta go. 

You're sick. 

He gritted his teeth against himself like an animal, against the 
storm. I'll get well, then. No more Tippy, no more any of them. In 
stages. I'll try, and each time I do it, 111 say it's closer to the last 
because I can't afford to be sneaking up the back stairs to a bedroom 
that has a Standing Room Only sign hanging on the front door. I 
can't do it to Mollie and the kids. Mollie and the kids my ass. I can't 
do it to myself. 

The next day he called an extra to his dressing room suite, an in- 
effectual little girl. 

"Want to hang around tonight?" he said. "I got to rehearse some- 
thing. You can cue me on entrances." 

"Golly. Sure. Ill cue your entrance. Thank you, Mr. Elaine." 

That night the extra was more then willing and Bart sneered during 
the brief passion. A few hours later, fortified with the release of tension 
provided by the extra, he went to Tippy's. She sat on the couch, her 
long legs up over the back of it, revealing a bruise on the flesh. 

"You got the Army, Navy and Marines in here day and night, haven't 
you?" 

"Sure. Didn't I say so the first time we met?" 

"When do you have time for work?" 

"I control the hours." 

"Why don't you control yourself, for Christ's sake?" 

"Too much for your ego? There's the door." 

"Cut it, or 111 whack you." 

"Nobody whacks me, little boy." 

'TTou're the talk of every little shit in town. With you, it's screw and 
tell." 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

"Where the hell's your self-respect?" 

"Where's yours?" 

"You make me take you to public places so you can advertise that 
I'm with you in neon lights. Then you put it in full-page ads with 
every little jerk that comes here. You gotta choose, it's one or the 
other." 

"There's the door." 

Bart pondered her for some time. 
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"Well," she asked finally, "you gonna sit here moping or really stay 
or really go?" 

"I think 111 really go." 

"Okay." 

He put on his jacket. She had her knees up under her as she sipped a 
drink, watching warily, like a huge cat. 

"Tell me/' Bart said. "It ain't only that you need so many other guys 
you make a chump out of me, you make one out of yourself. There's 
nothing in it for you, just lousing tilings up. So what's the percentage 
in keeping yourself on the outside?" 

"What's yours keeping yourself on the inside?" 

"You need a doctor." 

"So do you. So do most doctors. You'd be surprised how many of 
them come here." 

"Goodbye." 

"It's less lonely at the bottom, little boy." She looked into her glass 
as he opened the door. 'Well, say, take it easy." 

When the door closed, she started the water running in the tub. She 
had said goodbye that way to many men. No one who got involved 
with her could really take it and she was unable to face the prospect 
of a one-man relationship. She would probably miss Bart more than 
most. What kind of person was he anyway, she wondered, needing 
to stay on top almost as desperately as she needed to remain at the 
bottom, and both through fear of being alone. 

A good clean bath, eight or nine times a day, always helped. She 
wouldn't be alone. What the boys didn't know was that she stuffed 
a rag between the bell and the hammer of her phone when they were 
with her. All she had to do was remove the rag and in less than half an 
hour the phone started ringing. It always did. 



For Bart, Tippy had miraculously solved all the animal problems of 
his psyche. He needed many women, needed them constantly, and she 
was every woman he had ever wanted; the female secret debasing 
itself, laughing at its own riddle. To give her up was not dropping 
one of many, it was dropping them all, beginning again the weary 
dirty road charted in his little black book. 

Yet he had to draw a line here even if it drove him out of his mind. 
In defense of this low threshold of self-respect on which he teetered, 
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he had to give her up or get torn down and equated with the scum of 
the Hollywood earth. Neither could find middle ground. Islands at 
opposite ends of the storm. She satirized not only herself, but him 
and living. That explained the mascara over-applied, the too low 
shoulderless dresses and nipple-revealing brassieres. No joke was that 
funny. And no cold turkey for the snow bird, no delirium tremens for 
the drunk, could have caused more body anguish than the nights he 
spent after that, most of all the late twilight and early evenings be- 
fore dinner sitting in his study, the shades drawn, the lights out, 
feeling sick with his addiction to this woman, and the mirror she 
held up before him, sick and yet certain that to preserve himself he 
had to relinquish her and not see what that mirror showed. So he 
had barely been aware of the return of Mollie's asthma, the depth of 
her silence, the way she seemed to listen and check everything in re- 
lation to some private plan even her asking how soon shooting would 
be over. It had all been lost on him. 

Then finally came the party celebrating the completion of the film, 
and Mollie's moment of concern that there were actually three weeks 
of retakes and wild line dubbing still left. 

First he had almost died. Now today, this. One out of the hospital, 
the next one in. Happy family. 

How and why were not only more than he could answer. They 
were more than he could ask. 

The doorman at ZED Studios flung the entrance open with a flourish 
as Bart's convertible rolled up the ramp. 

"Thanks for the bottle, Mr. Elaine." 

Bart said, "What?" and then remembered. Today was the last day 
of shooting. Fred had attended to all the amenities. Liquor, cash, 
watches, and fountain pens for the boys on the back lot, assistant 
director, unit director, cutters. The usual, 

"S'all right, baby." 

They're waiting for you on Stage Eight, Mr. Elaine." 
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Chapter 3 



Dr. Stern sat under the night lamp and squinted 
wearily at Mollie. Why had it become so important to him that this 
woman not die? At first it was to better his situation with Falk. Now 
thanks to that very effort, his status with Harry Falk was beyond 
repair. 

When he called Sahina the last time, she had pouted and refused to 
stay in town. Later, relenting, she had phoned him from Catalina to 
say she would hitch-hike a motor, boat ride from the island at around 
midnight on Saturday and meet Stern at the dock. She was probably 
on her way back now. 

A rough weekend and not yet over. The red-eyed need for sleep, 
and a baffled sense of having been trapped all focussed in confu- 
sion on his patient. Damn Mollie Elaine! He glared at her in anger. 
Her face, relaxed and beautiful, softened him. The high cheekbones 
gave her features the illusion of rare sculpture, done by Nature in a 
moment of unusually good taste. But she wasn't sleeping. This was 
coma, the mad result of an effort at self-murder. He made a deliberate 
effort to examine her face anew, clinically, with neither sympathy nor 
hostility. But the feeling persisted that he was prying into something 
which was not really his business, nor anyone else's. Yet by her act she 
had made it his business. Madness. There was no other explanation. 

He remembered his internship eleven years ago in the psycho ward, 
the leper colony/ they used to call it. In the overcrowded city hospital 
the seriously deranged had in those days occupied cells with sound- 
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dulled walls, heavy green paint-faded doors, and a grate built-in at eye 
level through which the staff members could peer. Inmates' his mind 
had always persisted in calling these patients. He had never fully de- 
veloped a clinical attitude toward this basement and its bestialized 
inhabitants. The smell of defecation, urine, and anguished body sweat 
coming from under the formless burlap gowns worn by patients who 
sometimes were permitted out of their rooms to wander, talking, sing- 
ing, brooding, or hallucinating down the corridors all gave him the 
unshakable feeling that medicine such as it was stood helpless before 
this mystifying disease, and that as its apprentice spokesman, he stood 
equally helpless before these people, a fraud protected from their 
justifiable wrath at his poor posturing, by the ever-ready brute force 
of the orderlies and the metal grates. That was back in 1939 before the 
war, before sodium pentathol, war neurosis, psychoneurosis, and 
the general upsurge in psychiatry, psychosomatics, and psychoanalysis, 
occasioned by men who asked what am I fighting for, while their 
women asked, is it sinful to be unfaithful or silly to keep the faith; 
while others enjoying the inflation found themselves face to face with 
unexpected financial bounty, and needed better understanding of how 
one lives with a bonanza born of the distant bursting bombs. Prior to 
then, Sigmund Freud had, by and large occupied a high seat of 
honored but uncomprehended impregnability for New Yorker quips 
and effete mumbo-jumbo living-room conversation. The war had 
brought both Freudians and their science down to earth. 

Now, sitting in the chair, chin on palms, elbows on knees, he gazed 
at Mollie and remembered a woman kneeling in her cell in the leper 
colony' a decade earlier. Her hands had been clasped in prayer, her 
eyes raised to the drab low ceiling which obscured heaven, a dog-eared 
comic book from years gone by blasphemously serving as her substitute 
for a Bible, opened on the bench before her to the multi-colored cari- 
catures that were meant to make carefree children laugh. Turning the 
pages of the comic book and reading, so she thought, from the King 
James version, she prayed, her face exalted and beautiful with religious 
fervor, her eyes clear and wide, dazzlingly radiant, her lips parted in 
a gentle, knowing smile. He had stood outside the door watching 
through the grate, overwhelmed with the conviction that she wasn't ill. 
Suddenly, she saw him, her eyes narrowed, grew murky with madness, 
and her lips pulled back revealing large teeth, separated like those of 
a horse. As the stream of vileness poured forth from her mouth she 
lifted her burlap gown showing him her rump, unavoidably covered 
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with the scabs of filth. The Lord's name a moment ago adored was now 
venomously taken in vain as she ran to the door pounding on it with 
her fists shrieking, "J ew bastard, titty sucker, mother-rucking crook, 
drop dead." Then the high shrill laughter and a grotesque little jig, 
followed by incoherent babblings, as she stretched out on the floor 
lifting her legs high in the air, swinging them as a child does in a 
temper tantrum while she watched to see if he had missed any part of 
her performance. 

So too had Mrs. Elaine's tranquil counterfeit of sleep been inex- 
plicably preceded by the effort at self-destruction, and could well be 
followed without warning by worse. Perhaps the serenity of her 
features was the prologue to a permanent end of her psychic disease 
in the form of death, prescribed by the patient herself as the only 
drastic cure. If she was insane. 

And yet, any human life was a sacred thing. That was the conviction 
he had thought had left him. Before the war he had privately gloated 
over his good headstart, his internship that would be finished before 
he reached his twenty-fifth birthday. But that headstart had been lost 
somewhere between the induction center and the South Pacificstran- 
gled in red tape, suffocated in cynicism, beaten out of him by the me- 
myself-and-I attitude of fellow officers chiseling cigarettes and ex- 
ploiting GI labor, all in the name of a glorious democratic war. Tn 
those pre-war days he had been given to whistling and pranks, 
whimsy and nights of reading with no regret when early morning 
brought the shattering whirr of the alarm clock. Poetry, history, 
nuclear physics all for no gain other than the added knowledge of 
nature and man as a product of it, the only product that could examine 
the vast process of which he himself was a part. He had almost asked 
questions on the subject of nuclear physics during one of Mrs. Elaine's 
visits to the office, but had dropped it with the 'so what' feeling that 
had been his constant companion now for some time. It was quite a 
while since he had whistled on the wards, or happily read a book, 
counting the hours of rich experience as profitable investment. This 
casual gaiety had vanished with Pearl Harbor never to return. 

He had entered the war enthusiastically enough. But somewhere on 
the Burma Road, where he had driven his own ambulance with twelve 
inches to spare on either side and the sheer drop below, he had lost 
whatever had been left of his enthusiasm in the company of Chancre 
Jack's troops. 

"Captain, his name is Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek." 
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Sure. Just as our name for the coolie's rickshaw axle is the Idiot 
stick' and what exact words describe our UNRRA supplies that get 
into Chinese hands to be sold by them to the enemy Japs? One word, 
one name for all of it. Contempt. Contempt for the cheapness of life, 
with cynicism toward its worthlessness, all climaxed when he saw a 
truckload of gambling Chinese soldiers, the loser paying the price of 
the wager by being held head down till his head, bumping on the 
Burma Road, was battered into a butchered mass and along with it the 
last of Stern's convictions about the sacredness of life. 

Or so he'd thought till now. 

It seemed to him that his patient had stirred. He pulled out of 
his reflections, rose quickly, walked to her side and felt her pulse. 
Firmer. It frequently was just before they died. He counted off the 
pulse, glancing at his watch. 

Time unpleasantly restored the image of Dr. Haas showing up four 
hours ago as though they had not almost come to blows earlier in the 
afternoon to say, "I just thought, doctor, I'd be glad to stay here if you 
like till she comes to." And to Stern's answer "There's no guarantee 
she will come to," he had replied with "Oh, I don't mind waiting," and 
would have too, smiling, chirping and rubbing his hands together so 
skilled at pinochle had Stern not gone on to say, "Well I mind your 
waiting and so does her husband." 

Haas had refused to be ruffled. "Bart isn't thinking of cold-sober 
consequences to his career at this moment. We must really get Mrs. 
Elaine to understand how bad it would be for her husband if this 
were to get out." 

"Her chart says picrotoxin," Stern replied. "So I'm not sure there's 
much she could do about it even if she wanted to." 

Then Dr. Haas smiled and assured Dr. Stern that all the arrange- 
ments were made for the patient's chart to leave the hospital at the 
same moment she did. And that was why the white worm had returned 
so affably. Superintending Dr. Kent had kept the appointment con- 
cerning the special circumstances attending the patient in Room M 
after all! Even now, as he recalled it, Stern's fist clenched. 

"It's still up to my patient," he had answered. "It's her life. If she 
wants the world to know she doesn't like it, that's her privilege." Dr. 
Haas had left with a well-communicated promise that the studio 
and Mr. Falk would get this uncooperative conversation in all its 
elaborated, fabricated, blacklisting detail. 

"Screw off." 
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Goosing interns to the right of me, quacking quack-quacks to the 
left of me. Into the valley of death . . . 

It was then, as Dr. Stern was lowering his patient's arm, that her 
lips moved and Stern, leaning forward, heard her pick up the last 
word 'death' from his own unvoiced thoughts, it seemed, to say crypti- 
cally, 

"Death is the ardent lover" 



That moment, which was to Dr. Stern her return, appeared to 
Mollie Elaine in the labyrinth of unintelligible incoherence, to be her 
departure. Far back in pressure-less, comatose time, words had been 
forming, unshaped by her deep-drugged, motionless lips. 

Bring tjour stethoscopic ear closer to mij hollow heart and listen to 
the booming wastelands. That sound is not life's rhythm but death's 
dirge. Jet once this arid field called Me lay fertile with the seeds of 
hope and the fruits of love the roots dug deep, the branches firm 
against the howling wastelands we in filmland call our home. I came 
well stored with life's juices from the ivorld outside thai made us all. 
They seeped out in stages as they always do. And when the prison 
began to close for keeps, I sought my freedom at this price. I know. 
I know. It was a stupid way but my freedom dreams were once of life. 

It is those dreams I speak of now. Having let them down I hold 
them up for one last view. 

That freedom was no lunatic's lair, you cautious ones! Oh, all you 
self -made mice and men both male and female listen! Giants, lend 
an ear! Try to hear your own bold music long since stilled. "Your bones 
were not always this cold. Your childhood laughter and younger plans 
were not this careful. Listen, I say! I have invented a life and wasted 
one in this conviction. Is it not worth a few moments of your infre- 
quently honest attention? 

Yet who am I speaking to? The dead have no audience. 

It was Dr. Bunyan you spoke to, Dr. Bunyan who analyzed your 
paralyzed will and active asthma and sought the meaning of your 
dreams, and he was right, for the contents of my dreams are a most 
important subject. 

They are of singing birds and fragrant flowers. My beloved husband 
and I running barefoot over silky moss in the Rockies or floating down 
sweet-running brooks in Colorado where watercress grows under 
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rainbow-colored rocks and birds perch on straight tree branches shar- 
ing in our burbling freedom. They are of spring's noisy bloom in many 
places when ice and caked-up earth melt and marry into lusty, rushing 
rivulets that feed hungry fields and splash against the crystal-lidded 
eyes of frost, with us as lucky witnessing participants in this great 
and never-ending re-creation. 

All dreams of days when we knew who we were, my husband and 
I, of what we wanted, how to get and cherish it, loving each other in 
the simple joy of being. Our honeymoon . . . 

. . . crossing the Mississippi on a flat-boat from Kansas City, Kansas, 
where I lived and we met, to Kansas City, Missouri, that similarly 
named, yet vastly dissimilar in tradition, dividing line of the Civil 
War, to the land of the Missouri pukes, renegade monuments and 
deep differences as we welcomed that exciting oppositeness in each 
other which made us hungry man and happy wife. 

Bart in dungarees, his trousers rolled up to the knees, the flat of 
his feet pressing lazy and free against the mud-flat of the rolling river 
bottom, a fishing pole in his hands, catching catfish for early morning 
breakfast on the Missouri side. The bubbling of coffee, the green trees 
high behind us and the August sun finding its way to where we were 
through bird's nests, caterpillar tents and filter of leaves, baking deep 
into the red rich earth of a fertile summer southland. The strange, 
quivering music of the birds awakening to the glory of the clean, fresh 
dawn of a not yet hot but fast warming morning. 

Watermelons at a nickel apiece, tied carefully with rope, drifting 
back of our rowboat and cooling in the Mississippi erroneously 
thought to be warm as well as muddy all the way and in all seasons 
as our boat drifted aimlessly but our hearts did not. 

Exuberantly advancing from our honeymoon upward on Bart's road- 
show path to fame and the further discovery of our endlessly ener- 
getic country none too big to contain our bursting pride and happiness 
as we shed dust and heat in some hidden quarry, furtively taking off 
our clothes and stepping into the cold, clear water to press our sun- 
tanned necks up against the gush of the stream, resisting the insistent 
cascade, accepting the challenge with a merry smile, Bart's eyes blink- 
ing carefully when the temptation to see as well as feel poured wet 
rainbows through his lifted lashes, while the temptation to see and feel 
ourselves and our world was met again and anew by me and Bart, my 
raw and hurt, now wondering and happy Bart who had miraculously 
given every part of me new meaning. 
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I dream of when Valerie was not yet five and learning to eat soup 
with a spoon and meat with a fork instead of both through smeared 
fingers, all to please her daddy whom she loved, and how we kept 
newspapers under her chair while this apprenticeship went on. The 
night she ate with company, no papers under her chair at all, and the 
way her cheeks flushed, her little face determined and concerned too 
lest she let her daddy down when one piece of tomato fell to splatter 
on the rug below. Then after dessert, crawling into his lap to whisper, 
"Did I do it good, daddy?' and Bart saying, e Angel, you were wonder- 
ful,' and she was too, as Bart kissed her and thanked me with his eyes 
for bearing him this source of happiness. 

These are my dreams that count! Of Bart and me in a thousand 
places in those early months and sturdy years thereafter railroad car, 
greyhound bus or lying at the bottom of some rented boat, with his 
head in my lap while I cued him for the next play and he gazed up 
at the blue sky going over and over his lines. The utterly mad humor 
of missing a word in a serious speech, and the two of us laughing 
hysterically. Then remembering the deep golden harmonious laughter 
some months later in the dimmed-out, hushed listening of the theatre 
on opening night as Bart commanded the stage with his strange fe- 
rocity delivering those very lines so that mouths went dry, eyes went 
wet, and the critics hailed and reconfirmed the advent of a new and 
very important artist whose art, with the servitude of love, I willingly 
helped to shape as the recognition of it grew until the dreary mer- 
chants of the industry took over and made its inner meaning shrivel. 

All dreams a world away from my latter-day husband who now 
brings his philandering and tormented carcass to my bed, as my chil- 
dren, now raised by hired hands, love me in my improper place but 
never close to their growing hearts where I belong, to which night- 
mared present Dr. Bunyan added interpretations of that happy past 
when I had once helped Bart as I now no longer do for I helped 
him yes I helped him in the beginning before we came here, and 
here too in the beginning I helped him to take the risks of rightness, 
until no longer heeded or needed I was set aside but you permitted 
yourself to be put aside, says Dr. Bunyan, and permitted what you 
call the dreary merchants of this industry to take over, he also says, 
and that may be why you are ill, because you didn't fight and are an 
astrophysicist but do not work. Just why? Yes, why. And isn't it strange 
that the first asthma attack came when you learned you were preg- 
nant with Valerie, an early warning that you feared to grow up and 
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if not that then what, more Bunyan questions, therapeutic questions 
like couldn't your Cultural Community Center and its program of get- 
ting successful writers, directors and actors to teach their craft to 
less effective colleagues in their fields be quite simply described as 
an unrealistic daydream expecting men to create competition for 
themselves without even getting paid so easy to make it sound so 
silly as Dr. Bunyan pressed on and in and through to the talk talk 
talk of you, so tragically true of you dreaming of days now gone, true 
too, while Bart's achievement led to recognition and success as you 
disassociated yourself from its fruits, pretending the battle was over 
when in fact it had only changed as now you pretend to have been 
driven from the field when you fled from it yourself in fact and prefer 
paralysis to the responsibility of direct experience all Bunyan facts 
his therapeutic facts until I in self-defense hurled a fact of my own as 
patient, citing chapter and verse the curse of his profession which as- 
sumes that all human impulse is instinct-bound, guilt-built and oedi- 
pal-laden from which Dr. Bunyan impassively returns to his facts- 
hard facts like your futile effort to recapture that past where failure 
not success was your husband's life while sharing the fruits of his 
triumph, unprepared for it, you refuse to reckon its price and do 
nothing but talk for all your knowing so much about art and science 
as you judge this science to which you come not for asthma the symp- 
tom but that which causes it, citing chapter and verse but not the 
whole story of how we are learning each day the vital role our culture 
plays in shaping man and his responses; facts learned by us as all 
things are learned by all people through experience Mrs. Elaine direct 
experience Mrs. Elaine which you avoid Mrs. Elaine and in your void 
Mrs. Elaine you are lost Mrs. Elaine so face the cost Mrs. Elaine of 
not fighting for what is yours by whatever means. Until finally one 
night a dream startlingly clear of a little girl on a huge sand beach of 
red earth. The ocean is alive with gigantic waves. The sky is murky. 
Bart is floating out on a silver tray the size of a liferaft. Jes. Bart. But the 
point is that though the waves came in he was floating outwards and 
away. I called to him but the other roar deadened all sound. I screamed 
again but still no sound was heard. Suddenly and simply a man 
appears. Back of him the sky is clear. 7 am the lifeguard,* he says, 
'what is the issue? I explain. 'Get rid of your clothes and enter the 
water, then he will hear* I do so and now the waves go out while 
the silver tray is a wooden liferaft and heads to shore. But Bart is 
not the man on the raft. It is my brother, Andy. He waves to me and 
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laughs like he used to. 'Where are your clothes' he asks. I try to 
explain and then see that he, too, is naked. We are both without em- 
barrassment. We laugh and laugh. Finally, he slaps my buttocks. I 
realize he is the lifeguard. This time the sky is murky behind him. 
Then I wake up. And why have you no associations to this dream, 
Mrs. Elaine? Is it still so hard to speak of love and your brother, Andy? 

'There is not much to say of Andy/ I said, and then I spoke for 
thirty hours and thirty days about Andy with the high cheek bones 
and sandij hair, the casual smile and incredible gift of physical coor- 
dination when swimming, climbing trees, mending bikes, or building 
a younger sisters doll-house. Incredible coordination too, as manhood 
wore on, between the truth in Nature and in people, for society, Andy 
said, is only a further expression of the secrets hidden in twigs, roots, 
blossoms and buds in all seasons. Andy who knew that backwardness 
and badness were different names for the same thing, who had up- 
roarious love for grandpa and grandma who lived fifty miles from us 
in Kansas City and ran the farm tool store and even when our parents 
and the life they made for us on the farm hurt us, he understood. 

Drought had come the year I was ten and he eleven. Then the hard 
caked earth lay open with gashes a foot deep while dust bleio over, 
filling the raw, red wounds and Wednesday nights everyone woidd 
come to church and there was lots of prayer meeting for rain. We saw 
more of our neighbors that year than any other. The huge man with 
the shaved head and leathery face, a giant in overalls wringing his 
hands, dehumanized by toil, the nail of his right thumb gone and in 
its place a callous which he flicked in rhythm to the song led by the 
tall, thin, tubercular girl, white-faced and doubly pale in her snowy 
silky gown with its flaming Evangelist cross. 'Give us rain, rain, rain, 
Lord. Give us rain, rain, rain." The formless young mother with babe 
in arms all part of a pitiful quorum expressing our common, -futile 
"fight against the elements as the Evangelist looked heavenward and 
led the chant, joined by Ma and Pa, Andy and myself. 

I remember that. I also remember that rain did not come and that I 
was afraid. Andy squeezed my hand, and squeezed my hand again 
years later when he threw away his right to deferment in the war, 
available because of wife and child. With that same incredible coor- 
dination he made the flying papers of civilian safety twirl as he kissed 
the girls goodbye his wife and sister, mother and grandma, to join 
the paratroopers of the 508th and help salvage parts of a sickened 
world, accepting full risk., no hedges, hems or haws and though at 
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that point he was running the store, marking time, still seeking the 
path to his capacities, that does not change the size of his deed or the 
man he became by doing it. 

Andy, who now lay buried under an alien hill of earth in the middle 
of a military fiasco the newspapers had called the Belgian Bulge on 
Christmas Day in the year 1944. For your brother's memory's sake, 
Mrs. Elaine, so that he may live on in your world rather than you in 
his, bury him and put an end to mourning If is good to mourn and 
put an end to mourning for then the mornings are good and so good 
doctor, good morning, and even better when for the first time in years 
I had no asthma attack, but then again no dreams and after that resist- 
ance Dr. Bunyan says to facing my marriage though it is natural that 
you should find it painful to consider leaving your husband and pain- 
ful Doctor to naturally want a husband who once found me enough. 
To want to refind our love again, our life again, until its last juice has 
been sweetly spent so that old age is a fit reward and not a fearful 
curse for I have gotten lost seeking neighbors who dispel the snarling 
of the jungle and restore the quiet wholeness of work sweet work and 
home sweet home. 

Your husband's career is shaky again. He needs you again. You 
could help him again. Yet you now withdraw your support. Bunyan's 
facts. / withdraw not from him but from his way of life. Reality, Mrs. 
Elaine. Maturity. Realistic adaptation. 

Such adaptive behavior triumphed in Berlin, doctor. Did that make 
their lampshades of human skin less ghastly, their way of life less sick? 

Once again the therapeutic fact that we are not speaking of society 
in general. We are speaking of you, your difficulty, your marriage. 
And again my fact that we are speaking of nothing and for the last 
time because I'm finished. 

You are not finished, Mrs. Elaine, though you are of course free 
to leave. Should you wish to come back I will be here. Goodbye. 

Yes ? goodbye and thank you for the weeks and the months and 
goodbye to all that. For now I can watch extras rotting on the Vine 
Street promenade, clinging to the hopeless hope of the chance that 
cannot come. Now human waste in high and low places means noth- 
ing to me and my husband's heart attack, brought on by feverish for- 
nication and the cancerous certainty that he was losing ground in his 
life as well as at the box office, are very well in hand so that I may 
play four-handed gin and canasta day after day and believe the hours 
are profitably wasted. The need to sing with the music of my own 
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gifts is mute, the sight of my husbands decay is banished. I have 
buried my dead and the dead around me is all the living. 

Bye, bye sibling, don't cry. 

Let agents cheat while writers lie as actors strut and producers 
back-knife so loneliness triumphs uber alles including my earlier in- 
adequacies which make the breaking down of the high wall betioeen 
me and my children now impossible. Still I shall adapt and say realis- 
tically thank you, thank you, and goodbye. 

The Community Center was destroyed before it or I even started 
more talk talk talk and at the Tennis Club they talk and tease, but 

Dont cough! 

While in New York my children spent their time with Winnie and 
not with me, as back in Beverly Hills Bart slept each night with some 
other slut and fiendish friends kept me well posted from three thou- 
sand miles away, just to be helpful, of course, but 

Dont cough! 

It is only a symptom. A sign of adolescent dependency. Swallow 
the bile. Sift the scorched earth. Sing Hallelujah. But it wont rain, 
rain, rain, Lord, nor am I cured, cured, cured, Lord, taking atropine 
as a sword, Lord, and you are disappointed with your civilization yet 
fail to make realistic efforts about your place in it. A fact. And can- 
not understand how a woman like yourself can stay with a man as 
bestialized as your husband but you stay. 

A therapeutic fact. 

Het you refuse to face the issue of why you will not leave himof 
why you will not leave him of why you will not leave him of why 
you will not leave him of why 

A stupid way to leave him a pointless spite to grieve hima wanton 
waste to die doing nothing! The most mournful death. Like a doctors 
doctor or an actors actor it is death's death. 

The ultimate. 

And so to bed, to die, and end. Yes, death to the lovely hair no 
more to brush its brilliant blackness or to accuse yet love him who 
once did see in me a luscious port for lustful entry beautifully meant 
for both our pleasure. The inviting whiteness of skin is bloodless 
waste. The five foot two is through. The eyes of blue are porcelain 
cracked by torturing visions now canvass-covered by the forcibly 
shuttered lids. 

Enough of all this diagnosis and prognosis in vain efforts to relive 
what's lost. 
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As my husband has left my bedand I his world-now 'Death is the 
lover who cannot be denied. 9 



It was then that Dr. Stern had seen her lips move and almost heard 
the words. 

"You're wrong, Mrs. Elaine." 

That voice is not inside my private ice toboggan careening over 
swirling drifts. Could it have come -from out there where the luke~ 
warm antiseptic stethoscopic ear had listened? 

"I said" 

That sound did come from the lukewarm outside. 

"you're wrong, Mrs. Elaine." 

She tilted her head. 

"I'm over here, Mrs. Elaine." 

Blurred vision revealed the strong but tired face of Dr. Stern. 

"We pulled you through," the face was saying. 

The sound had no meaning other than the fact that she still was 
present and could hear it. Dr. Stern. The one who had scoffed at her 
analysis when her asthma had returned providing bitter atropine and 
the swift way out. 

Having failed to live had she also failed to die? 

Mollie raised her hand as though to ward off reality. She saw the 
cast and splint on her right thumb. 

"Easy. I broke it trying to get some response from you." 

She dropped her hand and closed her eyes. "Why didn't you mind 
your own business?" she whispered. 

"Saving life is my business." 

He rose and walked toward her. As he approached she turned away 
from him. 

"Careful, you're still getting fluid through a vein in your left arm." 

She started weeping quietly. 

"How many seconals did you take?" 

No answer. 

"That atropine-seconal combination had me fooled for a while." 
Stern sat down on the edge of the bed. 

Silent tears gave way to angry sobs. 

"You had no right to," she said. 

"Save that for your husband and don't get the idea I have any feel- 
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ing of pity for you. If I thought you could take it, I'd kick you down 
the front steps and then break your neck." 

Now she looked at him. 

"You picked a bad time for suicide, Mrs. Elaine. It upset my own 
life plans. You should have been dead by the time I arrived, or made 
your unsuccessful attempt in some other city." 

"I don't understand." 

"That's the damn trouble. None of us ever understands what the 
other is saying. What, for instance, was all this about 'death is the 
ardent lover?' What's so precious about love? The more people you 
love, the more chances for entanglement, and abandonment of self- 
preservation. You're the best proof of that." 

"Go away, please!" 

"I probably wrecked my career in this toy balloon city to save your 
neck, so I'm entitled to some courtesy. Your husband made hay while 
men like me were overseas. We fought while you got rich. The odds 
against our making it the way you did are pretty steep. There's more 
competition, the bubble will break sooner, and taxes are going even 
higher. So you've been goddamned lucky. If you don't like your 
husband, take your bundle of the loot and leave him. This state has 
community-property laws. Why death? Why not a plane out of Holly- 
wood to Las Vegas? It's cheaper and easier and you could always 
change your mind and come back." 

She shut her eyes. 

"Your husband's successful/' he continued. "You're successful; this 
is success city, and you're exemplary citizens, so you ought to know. 
Isn't anybody happy here?" 

The flesh which formed in taut planes over her cheekbones seemed 
to tighten further. 

"Our national goal is success," Stern persisted, "and success reeks 
in this town like beer in a saloon. After trying so hard for it, why do 
you toss it away?" 

"I don't know." 

Before I woke, my voice sang with certainty. How banal it now 
sounds. 

Monosyllabic in life loquacious in death. Finer in death by far. 

"Dr. Haas asked me to tell you, a public leak on your suicide at- 
tempt would finish your husband's career. If you play along, the studio 
can hush it up as an atropine accident. So far as I'm concerned, it's 
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up to you. If you have to tell the cockeyed world you tried, 111 back 
you up. It doesn't matter/* 

She was beginning to feel the blood running through the overtaxed 
veins, rediscovering inner organs and outer limbs, inherent, inherited 
rhythm returning to lungs, windpipe, and nostrils, pulling oxygen out 
of the invisible air. Even the pain in her thumb confirmed with brute 
animal relief the here and now of being, contradicting how she had 
wished and still wished that she were dead. 

"Your husband is outside. Do you want to see him?" 

XT * ? 

No. 

"This may surprise you, but he was the only one who supported me 
against the studio. They preferred an accidental corpse, to a living 
would-be suicide, but since you're on the studio's side of that issue, 
I don't suppose it would improve the way you feel about seeing him.*' 

She shook her head again. 

"He's dumber than hell, but he seems to love you. Why not see him 
for a minute?" 

Finally she nodded sadly and Dr. Stern moved as though on 
sneakers, out the door and swiftly down the corridor to the waiting 
room. Bart was pacing the floor. At the sight of Dr. Stern he switched 
his direction and headed for the corridor. Dr. Stern stopped him 
with a hard hand against his shoulder. 

"Just a minute." 

Bart's face was a pale yellow. 

"Is she dead?" 

"No, but she's not sold on seeing you. Besides, she's weak, and I've 
talked to her too much already. She hates us for saving her and she's 
ashamed and exhausted. Do you think you can say something with 
meaning?" 

Til try " 

"Not chatty. Real. And not provocative. If you can't do that, don't 
go in." 

Bart listened obediently. 

"And keep it brief, she's worn out." 

Bart nodded. 

Til handle it, doc." 

"As she came to, she said 'death is the lover. 7 Does that mean any- 
thing to you?" 

"No." 

"All right, go on." 
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When Bart entered she was staring out the window. Bart closed 
the door slowly, careful not to let it slam and saw a quiver run 
through her body at the muffled sound, 

"How is it, Mollie?" 

She jerked her head in a swift little nod, keeping her back to him. 

"Valerie and Doris don't know. Winnie took them to Palm Springs." 
She might resent that, he thought quickly, and explained, "It was 
Tanya's idea, I figured when you're ready to join them, Winnie could 
leave for a month or so, maybe more if you want, or we could fire 
her." 

He's scared. How scared he is, she thought. He wants to say some- 
thing, to bring me back, but knows there's nothing about him that can 
do it now. Bart circled the bed around to the window, so that turning 
her head away would be more difficult. 

'Why, Mollie? Others take it as it comes, and even enjoy it. Why?" 

She gave her head the slightest shake. 

"I know I'm a crumb. I do lousy things, but you know I don't want 
to, and even if I did, what's the sense of this?" 

'"What's the sense of that?" she countered, indicating the twinkly 
city outside her window. 

Bart had a swift impulse to answer, are you so much better and if 
you are why not go out and change it instead of taking a powder. 
He pulled down the shade. 

"Mollie, how about it? Give it a chance." 

Meaning giving him a chance. 

'What do you say, Mollie?" 

Once again she began to weep. This time there was nothing behind 
it but weariness. Bart took that as a good sign. Mollie rarely cried. 
He pressed the advantage and wiped her face gently with his pocket 
handkerchief. 

"Those shiners bring out the blue in your eyes." 

Her pulling away made him, in turn, withdraw his handkerchief 
along with the flippancy. 

"I don't know why I do what I do, Mollie; I can't help myself. 
There's a fire inside of me. Maybe I'm too damned angry." 

She shook her head. "You're not angry enough." Her voice came 
out a hoarse whisper. 

How frightened he was. How he feared being alone with his 
trumped-up triumph. Bart stood over the bed. 
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"Mollie, if you want to Eve in. the East, we can do it; we can cut 
down expenses and do it." 

How I once believed in his possible maturity and growth, how I 
loved him. 

"Maybe Wilson could find a good play for me in New York." 

The mention of New York reminded her of Dr. Davidson, bringing 
the idea that maybe Bart had had a heart attack because he, too, 
wanted to die. "How do you feel now?" she asked. 

"When I calm down, maybe it will be bad, right now I'm fine." 

"That's good." 

There was a light tap on the door. He'd been there long enough, 

"Mollie," he pressed urgently, "don't quit the field so easily." 

Joe Bums dialogue. Coach of the team at a football game, the 
fourth quarter rally, c Get in there and fight.' Go away, leave me alone. 

"Well see," she whispered. 

He bent over to kiss her on the forehead, and was repelled by the 
sweetish smell of her sweat, permeated by the toxins her body had 
worked doggedly for thirty-six hours to eject. His own tears splashed 
over her drawn, but still-beautiful face. 

What a grimy remnant he was of the man he could have been! 

"I've got a few more hours dubbing today." He wiped her forehead 
where his tears had fallen. "The kids think you're here for a physical 
check-up. Doris asked whether that meant you were having another 
baby." She lowered her head, fixing her gaze on the far tip of the bed- 
post. Bart paused for a moment, with the feeling that there was some- 
thing he had meant to say but somehow had failed to do. Then there 
was a swift moment of fleeting resentment in which he felt that he 
had done better in his visit to her, than she had when the positions 
were reversed ten weeks ago. There was another knock on the door. 

"Sleep well, baby." 

Her whispered "Thank you" followed him as he opened the door and 
shut it behind him. 

In the corridor, Dr. Stern was waiting. 

"Well?" 

Bart lit a cigarette. 

"We both cried. I pulled down the shade. She doesn't like looking 
at the city. She came from the country you know. I told her our kids 
thought maybe she was having another baby." His heart was pounding 
violently and skipping beats in his chest. He took several deep breaths. 
Gradually, the hammers inside him subsided. 
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"Doc, they say that when someone is really set on knocking them- 
selves off, you can't stop it, is that true?" 

"Pretty much." 

"So what do I do?" 

"Stop clowning with other women and find out the real reason she 
did this." 

Tm the reason." 

"Don't flatter yourself. You're only part of it. Everyone seems to be 
knocking himself off in this town one way or another and maybe you 
ought to find out why the whole damned city does it." 

"Screw this city. I'm talking about her." 

Perhaps Dr. Stern thought this big movie star here should have 
said Talk this city/ except of course the city, and everything in it 
had been thoroughly Falked already. He had a sudden and over- 
whelming need to be alone. 

"I'm not a priest, Mr, Elaine. I can't really answer you. Just don't 
upset her when you come here, that's all. The nurse will give you a 
report in the morning. I'll let you know when and if you can come 
tomorrow." 

"Jesus," Bart said, pointing to the door with its initial M, which 
to him stood for Mollie, "Imagine, a girl like Mollie trying to knock 
herself off." 

He looked at Dr. Stern expecting him to share his amazement, but 
Stern seemed to be considering something else as he followed the 
gesture to the single letter on the door. 

"Good night, doc. Thanks." 

Bart walked away. A puny-looking man for the strong image he 
struck on film. As he reached the waiting room, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
appeared, paused for a moment with Bart and then walked a few 
paces behind him like learned slaves in the wake of Caesar. Then Dr. 
Stern instructed the nurse to finish her dozing in Mrs. Elaine's room, 
but not to fall completely asleep during the night and to reach him 
at once if the intern considered it necessary. Under no circumstances 
was his patient to be disturbed. 



While Dr. Stern was completing the chart at the night nurses* floor 
desk near the elevators, the intern on ambulance duty who had origi- 
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nally diagnosed the case as seconal poisoning, appeared. He increased 
his pace as though to pass Dr. Stern. 

"Doctor, just a minute." 

The intern paused, his eyes open with the knowledge that this chart 
would be whisked away after the patient left, thanks to the diplomatic 
maneuvers upstairs. 

"You can read my chart if you like," Dr. Stern said. "I've de- 
scribed the case exactly as it happened. Suicide attempt, seconal con- 
cealed by atropine. IVe told the patient I'm prepared to state the facts 
publicly if she wants it that way/' 

The intern took out a crumpled pack of cigarettes. "So she came 
through, I'm glad. Smoke?" 

"No thanks. Tell me, doctor, how old are you?" 

The intern raised his long thin neck and probed the intent of the 
question. "Twenty-seven, why?" 

"I'm thirty-six, and I've been in this bug-town for three years. My 
reason was to get a lot of dough. What's yours?" 

"I was born in Salinas Valley. When I finish here, I'm going back 
there to a practice of dirt farmers and migratory workers." 

Dr. Stern smiled. 

"I was born in New York. I am finished here. So maybe I'm going 
back to New York." 

"Can't take it?" 

"Don't want to. Probably the same thing. And a good thing, too." 

"You got a date or something?" the intern asked. 

He sure did, with Sabina, the cow-like daughter of Harry Falk, for 
what was left of the weekend and his previous lifetime plans. The 
weekend was practically over. 

"No, just a quick phone call." 

"Shoot some pool?" 

"Good idea, I'll meet you in Recreation." 

He phoned Sabina, saying before she could speak that her father 
would explain what had kept him over the weekend, he'd had no sleep 
at all, and couldn't stay awake to keep the date, that was a doctor's 
life, so honey, when you marry you'd better pick a fellow with regular 
hours, and he'd call her sometime. Then he joined the intern who had 
already set up the rack, and was applying chalk to his cue stick. 

The two men smiled at one another over the table, and started to 
play. Dr. Stem wished that somehow he could tell his younger col- 
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league the surprising thing that had happened to him during the 
weekend. He wished he could explain why he had behaved as he did 
at the beginning, and exactly what had transpired, to bring him to 
this unexpected end. There seemed no way of starting the subject, no 
way of getting into it. As they played their game, Dr. Stern realized, 
with disappointment, that the small island of comradeship which 
had bobbed up between them was being washed away. As happens 
on vacation friendships, there is sometimes a swift sharing of some- 
thing. Then it is lost as swiftly under the lifeless conditions of un- 
worked out workaday life. If there were something specific the two 
men could do about the incident which bound them, then this friend- 
ship would last. That finding of the specific was the start of every- 
thing. The infrequency with which it is found was the secret of our 
Mollies. 

The superintendent of nurses was calling, the intern and the growl- 
ing in Stern's stomach was clamoring for urgent attention of its own. 

"I'll see you," said the intern. 

"Right." 

No, they could not recapture that level of fleeting kinship which 
both had felt standing over Mrs. Elaine's chart in the corridor. Nor, 
however, would their misunderstanding ever operate again on the 
alien or hostile level at which it had existed before. He hurried across 
the Hospital grounds short-cutting it to the all-night coffeepot. If ever 
they did find something specific to bind them 

Falk's millions, a fifty-thousand dollar a year practice, financial 
settlement in hard cash for the loss of the years in the South Pacific 
and the C.B.I. one-third of Hoary Harry's empire when Falk hit the 
road for keeps gone! 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

And in the face of all that, what is a life saved? Eh, doc? 



While Stern was finishing his dinner he realized that if Dr. Haas 
had not forced him to accept the challenge, he would never have been 
compelled to save Mrs, Elaine from dying, and by that act save him- 
self from the weekend program of burying himself alive. 

It fit no scheme of hard logic, and hard logic was his business. 
Specific bio-chemical responses. Cause and effect. Problems and an- 
swers. Yet hard logic pointed to Sabina Catalina Pasadena and all 
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the gaudy grass grown greener as the lasting lettuce in Harry Falk's 
fertile garden. 

Yet something stronger had pointed this other way. 

Call it a man's real need to live with free choice and own himself. 
That too was specific; a need generated in that material though un- 
seen yet decisive part of the human equipment which caused deeds 
that outlived the man who did them. Will. Morale, Inspiration. Zeal. 
Conviction. Hate. Love. Flashes of insight. Split second conclusions. 
Leaping into action without the benefit of long thought or conference 
and frequently against both. 

The things that can happen, that he had seen happen under fire 
for which there is no cold prearrangement. Bombs burst, bullets whis- 
tle, the earth vomits itself up belching terrible agony and you either 
quiver and melt or it rouses anger and action that make one calm, 
clear and even in a curious way dispassionate. Or a woman with 
everything to live for tries to die with everyone all for her doing so 
except a seedy husband who himself was mostly responsible for the 
attempt, and you give up a way of life planned since the first day of 
so-called victory and peace. 

These things. And simply because we can name them, catalogue 
them, know their shape and believe that they end when a man dies, 
does not rob them of this very specific kind of immortality. 

Down there someplace where that mystery operated he had since 
the peace felt a stump charred and mangledrendered harmless by 
a wind that had blown the last embers out of it as now a new wind 
was unexpectedly fanning it back. 

Goodbye to Yachtsman Falk. He had heard that Falk piped his 
guests on deck all grandly dressed for dinner and they even lowered 
the ship's flag to the shooting of a small cannon. It would be fun to 
get some roughneck kids from around the Balboa docks to line up 
in dungarees and pipe them into their rowboats with a two-bit flute 
and break a paper bag full of piss water with a loud and solemn 
boom for Falk. 

Enough wind, enough flame to burn away that bitter prodding of 
those very lost war years. The misery found on the Burma Road could 
not be left behind by creating a new misery. There were more satisfy- 
ing things to win and preserve than dollar security and he would try 
to find them. 

He would hardly have believed forty hours ago that on this of all 
weekends, as it drew to a close, he would raise his second cup of 
coffee toward the hospital outside the cafeteria window in a silent 
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toast to Mrs. Elaine for overhauling or was it destroying? both their 
lives. 

When his cup was raised to this open question and to the woman 
who had prevented it from closing, he smiled, recalling that it was 
the sort of whimsy he had been capable of a long, long time ago. 

He was capable of it again and M made clear still stood for Man. 
He would see to it 

Strange, 

He had entered World War Two with the conviction that there was 
purpose to the impending peril, a meaning to the madness, but this 
conviction had vanished by the time that purpose and meaning had 
been proven and the war ended. 

Now suddenly the conviction returned, sweeping away the weari- 
ness and defeated sense of waste. Energy stirred, seeking new, more 
lasting outlets. 

He had received his honorable discharge at last. 
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Chapter 4 



Fred Wilson had finally arranged for a private 
ambulance to take Mollie to Palm Springs. It would leave at ten 
o'clock and arrive under the discreet cover of night three hours later 
at the Elaine cottage on the desert outskirts. 

Only three days since Tanya had found his client's wife lying in 
coma bad daysbut turning out fine now. 

Every detail of concealing the suicide attempt had been attended 
to. ZED Studios had taken care of the hospital record. Earlier today 
Tanya had persuaded Mollie to reassure the children that she would 
join them soon after the 'routine physical checkup/ He and Tanya had 
stood next to her hospital bed while she phoned to do it. At this very 
moment, Tanya was feeding the Elaine cat, Smokey, enough atropine 
to kill it. The veterinarian would perform the autopsy tonight and the 
word about Smokey's death would be passed along to Schwab's Drug 
Store and from there, quite naturally into the community. 

The happy turn of events had relieved Fred temporarily as a super- 
ficial anesthesia does a toothache. 

By tomorrow the whole mess would be buried along with the cat. 

But the conference with Alex Keever, producer of Barfs finally 
completed film and executive producer of ZED Studios lay ahead, 
disturbingly alive. Nor could Fred bury the fact that Bart's last film, 
Raw Leather, had dropped more than fifty percent below anticipated 
gross sales. In the past Alex had always called him to settle negotiation 
difficulties on the next film before the previous one was finished. 
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He had not called yet and it was two days since Bart had finished. 

When Wilson phoned Alex he was not in his office. "On the sound 
stage," Alex's secretary had said, and not to be disturbed. 

"Tell Mr. Keever 111 be there at six," Wilson had answered. It was 
now five minutes to six. He hadn't told Bart about Smoky yet. That cat 
seemed to mean more to him than people did. He would look upon 
their necessary act as murder. They would have to deal with it later. 

When he asked Bart whether Alex had mentioned Count of Nine to 
him, Bart said, "Why should he, that's your department?" 

Was it possible that he didn't realize what was at stake? His picture 
had laid an egg at the box office. Then the heart attack. Now Mollie. 
And Alex had not called to discuss Count of Nine. As he gulped a cup 
of coffee, Fred looked up at the ZED Studio commissary clock. One 
minute to six. 

He needed relief from this monstrous headache, which always oc- 
curred at the strangest timeswhen he received his diploma as an ac- 
countant, when he proposed to Tanya and she said Yeswhen Bart 
had signed with him eleven years ago. The second hand swept down 
and announced irrevocably that it was six o'clock. Fred took an em- 
perin-codeine from the pill box Tanya had given him on his birthday 
and as he gulped it down he tried to recall some of his moments of 
triumph. In the late Ws, when depression still gripped the sale of 
movie tickets and Bart was under contract. Taking suspensions was a 
usual practice except if you took them as often as Bart had in the 
beginning, encouraged to it by Mollie. You weren't fired for it; just 
off the payroll, for the length of time of the picture you refused to do. 
The studio had handed him a terrible one. Bart was going to take the 
suspension. One more couldn't matter. But Fred's instinct had told 
him that the studio would use that one to cancel his contract. There's 
a first time for everything. Getting too big for his britches and his 
wife had too much to say. Yet on the other hand, the script was so 
bad, if Bart did it in this early stage of his career it could ruin him. 
What to do? He sweated out a long night with Bart and Mollie, con- 
vinced Mollie that it was correct tactics for Bart to appear for the 
wardrobe call the following morning. Result? The studio removed 
him from the picture and put him on a good one. That crucial move 
had meant the difference between a career crushed in its beginning 
and the long, brilliant, prosperous one that Bart and he had enjoyed 
instead, and from then on Mollie had butted out of their business. 

The man who had doue that could solve this problem too. 
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Fred left the commissary, entering the bright sunlight, and walked 
toward Cottage 3, with its roses out in front and the name Alex Keever 
prominently displayed on the neat white door. 

The dentist awaits within. 



Harry Falk had come to Bart's party three weeks ago. Don't forget 
it. That night almost a hundred guests had sat under the starlit sky 
in Bart's outdoor pavilion at the glass-topped tables bedecked in trans- 
parently fine soft linen, each table lit by handwrought brass hurricane 
lamps, providing glowing intimacy as well as gaiety. Yes, Harry had 
come. When the servants had brought out the tremendous champagne 
bottle twenty quarts high with enough in it to fill the glasses of all the 
guests for the toast, it was Harry who'd said, "This is like the old 
days, sport!" 

The best party of the season. The spirit of a triumphant sneak pre- 
view of Dark Dawn in the merry air. If signs meant anything, that one 
spelled Harry's interest in Bart for Count of Nine. After all, no one 
knew better than Harry how Bart's grosses had tumbled on Raw 
Leather and how they had tumbled even further after the news of his 
illness got out. Harry had known it then. Alex had to face that Harry 
was still boss. In fact, Harry, not Alex, owned Count of Nine. 

So easy does it. 

He walked up the steps, gave the receptionist a breezy "Hello, 
kiddo" and headed down the hall. 

Wilson was both relieved and irritated to find that the shadow of the 
man huddled over the desk as he reached the smoked-glass window 
of the door was not Alex but Joe Burns. Alex's favorite writer. Some- 
day he would find out why Joe's first draft of Raw Leather had been 
so promising and the final shooting script so lousy. Joe was a good 
writer with Academy awards, credits, and salary high even in these 
depressed days of picture making. Joe's contract had been renewed 
despite Raw Leather. So easy does it. 

"Hi, kiddo. Is Alex in?" 

"Up to his neck. Also out on his feet." 

"Put it on paper, kiddo, that's the only place we can use it" 

Joe smiled and bowed slightly. 

"How's married life?" 

Joe's recent marriage to Sheila, a relief stenographer from the East- 
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era office, was still good for laughs about Joe-Joe the middle-aged red 
hot lover pumping the libido with a twenty-two-year-old from dawn 
to dusk. 

"Fine." 

"How's Count of Nine?" 

"Got the finished script with me." Joe tapped the envelope on the 
desk. 

"Hope it's better than Raw Leather." 

Joe smiled. 

"Raw Leather introduced Katherine Kane at Alex's request," he said, 

"How's this one?" 

"More fight scenes than ever. Also Alex's request/' 

"Where is he now?" 

"Cutting room, performing unsuccessful surgery on your boy." 

The iron ring around Wilson's skull clamped tighter. The image of 
doctor and hospital could be Joe's oblique way of saying he knew 
about Mollie. His newly wedded wife had been waiting for Tanya 
and Mollie at the Tennis Club the morning Tanya had found Mollie 
unconscious. If Joe knew, maybe Alex did too. That could be bad, 
very bad. 

"Was Alex upset about Bart leaving the set yesterday?" he asked 
carefully. 

"Yep, but for the wrong reasons. He thinks Bart got sick again. 
You're between the devil and Danl Webster, Mr. Wilson." 

"How do you know what Alex thought?" 

"He asked me to come back this p.m. just to discuss whether your 
boy could stand the exertion of Count of Nine and how much of the 
rough work could be done by doubles." 

"Well," Wilson asked after what he hoped was an indifferent wait, 
"how much can?" 

"None/* Joe paused. "As per Alex's request." 

Joe pushed some pages at Wilson. 

"Read this. It's all about the crisis in the industry. It'll make Barfs 
seem less important." 

Wilson controlled his alarm. 

"Bart has no crisis/' 

Joe nodded. 

"Why not tell Alex the real reason Bart left the set yesterday? It's 
safer than his guesswork." 

Maybe Joe didn't really know about Mollie after all. Inappropriately, 
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it occurred to Fred that at this very moment Smokey was probably 
writhing in death agony. 

It was something personal, Fred said. 

"Nothing's personal in this town, chum; want to come out for a 
cup of coffee? Alex is at the Movieola that means at least another 
half hour." 

"No thanks, kiddo, I'll wait." 

"If you change your mind, I'll be at Bobby's in a booth. And read 
that stuff while you're waiting. It'll give you the broader view." 

Joe sauntered to the door. 

"Wilson/' he paused to say, "have you thought of getting your boy 
to play smart comedy at some other studios? The public might be 
amused by the fact that tough guy Bart Elaine suddenly got all 
spiffed up in black tie and tails and talked chitty-chat" 

"Shut up, and go get your coffee/' 

Burns shrugged. "Just trying to be helpful, churn." He left. 

Wilson glared up at the wall, opposite the window. There tacked to 
a beaver board was a huge drawing of the climax scene of Count of 
Nine, done by the ZED Studio Art Department, all of whose em- 
ployees had been fired last week in the general economy wave. A 
fighter, bloody and fierce, still swinging blindly, while his adversary 
stood back, cool and controlled, waiting at his own time and pleasure 
to strike the blow that "would end a championship and an era. 7 ' Those- 
drawings were Alex's special gimmick for achieving advance orienta- 
tion on all forthcoming productions. It nagged away at those wha 
entered his office, agents, actors, writers, trade reporters, and the like,, 
making them conscious of what was on Alex's mind and how they 
could best serve him. That was Alex. Never bawl you out. Never 
pound the table. Always friendly and in the end, like everything else 
about Alex, it wore you down. Right now, Wilson, who had always 
remained above this politely unrelenting pressure meant for others 
out to sell, stared at the drawing of the bloody fighter about to take 
the count and wished with the passion of a lover that it could come 
to life with Bart giving it that flesh and blood. He picked up the edi- 
torials. He'd read all that crap before. The series of editorials written 
by Hal Fink, publisher-owner of the Hollywood Courier, dealing with 
"The Crisis Of Our Industry." Then he allowed his eye to linger on 
Joe Burns' pencilled pages captioned, "It Takes A Cry, Sis, To Know 
This Crisis." 

"Dear Mr. Editor," Joe's pages read, "You're right. We have the 
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proven know-how. We've launched pop tunes, like Take Me Out To 
The Ball Game and pop slang, like hep and jive. Which is why our 
sure-fire pictures are out cold at the box office; so pop goes the weasel 
in the woodpile., and the real reason for these highly statistical edi- 
torials in Ye Hollywood Courier loaded like a blank gun with all the 
sure-fire, how-do-you-know-how, living room answers. 

"Courier to reader are you there? Kibitzer to picture-maker! Over. 
(Not quite over, but almost.) 

"Now gather round and hear ye, hear me! Pic biz is bad, sucker 
wages good, so the trouble's got to be right here in Hollywood. Our 
aim is confused; our arrows are bent. We forgot that our target is 
Entertainment. 

"Get that? 

"Boy meets girl; boy loses girl; boy gets girl. It's still the same old 
story. The sex fight made more gory. All we got to do is try. 

"Wait a minute there. You mean that familiar old boy still finds, 
loses, and gets that tired old girl? She's a period piece, grandpa, and 
that's a costly joke, son. Half of this twentieth century is gone, as you 
very well don't seem to know, and her baked-out biscuit is too creaky 
dry for the hungry snapping teeth of the boys today. Their hep and 
hurrying eager gals can get no thrill from your chestnut horseplay, 
buggy-stale, and bony-bare. Period! 

"Get that. 

"Well, so far I am sure there can be no major disagreement, or in- 
dependent, either. 

"Sure not. Sure not. Cinderella loses slipper; it is found by Jack 
the Ripper, who turns out to be a pipper new twist, happy ending. 
We get it. Let the Shah of Persia meet and get the Frau from Zuyder 
Zee. All in rosy technicolor, international flavor, see? 

"All right! All right! Tell ya what we're gonna do! As a special in- 
troductory offer to the oldest profession in the world, and at no addi- 
tional charge. Just step a little closer, folks. 

"All the postcards made in Paris haven't got a hundredth, not a mil- 
lionth of the zip and zest of this little object I have right here in my 
can. 

"Tin can, that is. With the morals' seal right smack on it. 

"So kiss my seal and step a little closer to give the folks who came 
in late a chance to kiss my doubly-spectacular features in this intro- 
ductory offer while you can. 
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"Well soon get back to the singles, with a short subject chaser on 
the side. 

"Now we've got the spirit! Now we've got the slogans, Entertain- 
ment. Rah! Rah! Rah! So now, on with the show! Brummpppbump- 
bump-bump. 

"Don't crowd the pretty lady, but get her in on schedule, please! 
And soften the blow of that image, boys. She's not as young as she 
used to be. 

"Buck those aged lines! 

"And the first letter of that first word, Mr. Director, is B, as in the B 
pictures you only know how to make. Let's pull together. 

"Wait! 

"Instead of dragging in the yokels that rope is closing round our 
throats, and can somebody tell me what in agonizing death at the 
withering box office is 'entertainment'! 

"Respect, damn your eyes. Silence is respected for the dying talkies 
and for those who've been retired, who will not be rehired, who ex- 
pired, not inspired, on the lonesome road, the long, long road to fame 
then shame as back they go to twenty thousand towns and forty- 
eight forlorn states, after a brief visit with all the gods of glitter. 

"All aboard! 

"For those who bored. Off with their contracts. (You tell 'em, Mr. 
Editor, you got three heads, all of them safe and empty.) 

"And no trespassing on this very private property please as you get 
thrown out with no need to fix the blame or name whose very private 
asphalt you just landed on. 

"It was television done us in, lads. It's free and in the living room. 
You can't buck that line. Last editorial coming up like vomit out of 
China cross the seas bees and ayes. Damn foreigners, bastard for- 
eigners, making foreign films that aren't entertainment, simply can't be 
entertainment, but those dizzy dummies want to see and we never 
should have copied for they caused our Downbeat Stories. That's the 
business killing crud bud! It's no treat to let our feet thud on that mis- 
anthropic mud bud. Upbeat! That's the healthy story. Upbeat! Is our 
path to glory so it's story beat Up and picture cost Down to the 
everlasting getting nowhere of our Town. 

"Glad you saved a few bucks, kid. Oh, you didn't? Well. Sorry you 
didn't save a few bucks, kid. 

"Wait! There's another plan. Cut the budget; shave the price. Same 
old sugar and everything nice. Tinsel and noise, the girls get the boys. 
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A complete switch there. It's as fresh as fresh air. That's what this 
brand new plan is made of. And when it's good, it's enough to make 
you sick. And when it's bad, I say. . . . 

"In SHOW business there's NO business 

"Ain't that a fact, Jack! 

"I say it's SLOW business 

"We know that fact, Jack. 

"Well, then are there any questions? 

"No. None. Except why so hep a character as Mr. Editor doesn't 
realize there's no backlog of appreciation, chum, since we got well 
paid for past performance. So stop sweating over that cold, icy stove 
because the cupboard is empty and so is the till, and pep talk flattery 
will get us nowhere. The ticket buyers are hatching a new dream, 
chum, and we have no solution that can get us out of this dilemma and 
won't either unless we find out what this new dream is. Anyone who 
could lip-read the unformed whisperings of the secretive multitudes 
could unlock their purse strings, and make himself a fortune. But until 
someone does, they're just gonna go right on staying away from our 
pictures; television, supervision or superduper vision, double features 
or single features, wage slashing or profit gouging, divorce decree or 
voodooism, notwithstanding. 

"Want to make a bet on it, Mr. Editor?" 



Wilson put down Joe's answer to the editor and shook his head. If 
those frank remarks ever got into Harry Falk's hands, Joe Burns would 
lose his job, solo writer or not. Fred was a little surprised. He'd al- 
ways thought of Joe as the kind of fellow who took the town in his 
stride and liked it. Wilson put Joe's written pages in his pocket. Maybe 
Joe didn't realize what could happen the way he did. He had been 
living with the falling ax now for some weeks. He knew about falling. 
Like Bart falling at the box office, even faster than the already falling 
market. 

Falling was a matter of Cold cash and boiling blood. 

The door opened. Then Wilson relaxed unhappily. It was Burns. 

"Like my piece?" Joe asked. 

"Alex won't and Harry might get sore." He handed the papers back 
to Joe, "But it's good writing." 

"Absinthe flavored bubble gum," Joe answered. "I think I'll give it 
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to the Screen Writer and sign it 'anonymous and unanimous'!" Joe put 
it in his pocket. "Wilson, why not tell Bart where he really stands?" 

"Where is that, kiddo?" 

"Strictly nowhere." 

From your lousy script on Raw Leather. "That's your story, kiddo/* 

"No, chuin. His. He slumped and then got sick. It destroyed the 
dream he stands for. Mr. Audience, he says thumbs down. A tootsie 
who plays virgins can do anything but live in sin. A tough guy like 
Bart can screw other men's wives, talk out of turn, his wife can try to 
start a Community Center that Falk calls Commie even though it 
really isn't and get by with it so long as the Center doesn't. But he 
sure as hell can't afford to get a heart attack." 

"There's something to what he says, Fred." 

They both turned. It was Alex, standing inside the door. He was 
wearing one of his handpainted ties. 

"Better call a throat specialist," Joe said. "Your cravat has spots be- 
fore its eyes." 

Alex smiled. No matter what happened Alex's response was always 
the same. He smiled. 

"Got any further ideas on that problem, Joe?" 

"Nope." 

"All right. Leave the script. I'll talk to you about it tomorrow." 

"Thank you for a lovely evening," Joe said. "Knowing you has been 
both a trial and an error." 

He sauntered out. 

"He doesn't mean it," Wilson said. 

"Sure he means it. When he first started scribbling for me he asked 
if he could write at home. I said yes, and when I wanted him for a 
story conference, I found he had taken the material back to Burling- 
ton, Vermont Erratic. That's what makes him a good writer." Alex 
smiled again. 

"I remember that script, Alex. It was your first assignment. Bart 
starred in it. It was a smash." 

Alex sat down and ran his hand over his face, 

"How does the film look, Alex?" 

"Bart looks sick." He said it sympathetically while Fred wondered 
what it was he hated most about Alex's face with its round, pinkish, 
frank air. The eyes. Pale blue and always twinkling at unappreciated 
jokes, sending fast false signals of friendship and charming interest 
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in personal matters, particularly if the matters meant money to per- 
sonable Alex personally. 

Polite. Gentle. Sweet on top. A killer underneath. * 

"He's feeling great, Alex." 

Alex nodded pleasantly. "I'm glad," Alex said, and then asked, "Why 
was he out so long Friday?" 

"Something personal. Ask Harry, hell tell you." 

"Whatever it was, it shows in the rushes. We may need another 
day of retakes if they haven't struck the set yet," 

So shooting on Dark Dawn wasn't really finished. Maybe that was 
why Alex hadn't called him on Count of Nine. 

"You know, I got an inquiry about Bart's activity with that Com- 
munity Center. These are bad times. You sneeze and you get in- 
vestigated." 

"It wasn't Bart's, kiddo. It was Mollie's, and when Harry told Bart 
about it, she dropped it." 

"That's the bad thing about hysteria. Before you can explain all 
these things another innocent guy is in trouble and his pictures suffer." 

"Raw Leather suffered because it was a bad script." 

Alex nodded. "I believe you're right, Fred, and I think Joe knows 
that now." 

Son of a bitch. 

"I thought we should talk over the details on Count of Nine, kiddo." 

Alex studied the top of his cigar. Then he turned to face Fred. 

"I really think we ought to wait on Count of Nine until we see what 
happens to Dark Dawn. It'll open in New York, Chicago and L. A. 
in two weeks." 

"I don't think it's fair to keep us up in the air that way." 

"Listen, Fred. If another deal comes your way during the next 
two weeks you're under no obligation to me whatsoever." 

Wilson swallowed hard, rage thickening his throat. 

"Joe tells me the training and fight scenes in the final script are 
pitched pretty high." 

Alex nodded. "The fight picture formula has gotten pretty hack- 
neyed," he said. "Unless you can give them spectacularly gory stuff 
and they know it's the star doing it, there's little else to hang your hat 
on. What I say now I say because of how I feel about you and Bart. 
Besides, asking those dirty little bastards in the dark to buy a strong 
man with heart trouble is like loving up a girl with skin disease. But I 
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can be wrong. I hope so. Dark Dawn will tell the story." He was glanc- 
ing at Falk's memo on his desk. 

Wilson rose. "All right, kiddo." 

Alex smiled up at him. "Don't get me wrong. I think Bart's a great 
performer. If Dark Dawn clicks, you can clip me for waiting time." 



Outside Fred stood before the studio gate, dazed. The house cop 
saluted. Bart had put Alex into business as a full fledged producer. 
Bart got a hundred and fifty thousand dollars for his last picture. Bart 
was a star. Bart did a lousy picture. It was lousy because Alex had 
pushed the girl's story to enhance his personal contract and contact 
with Katherine Kane. Bart's last picture died at the box office. Bart 
had a heart attack. This might turn out to be a three-alarm fire, all 
right. 

Oddly, now he had no headache at all. 

Wilson went to the corner and phoned Falk's office, asking for Talk's 
secretary, Bootsie. 

"Bootsie?" 

"Uh-huh." 

"It's me." 

"Yes?" 

"Can you make it?" 

cert 

bure. 

Ten minutes later she was sitting with him in a back booth at Brit- 
tingham's Restaurant. 

"It's true," she told him. "The boss suggested it to Alex. He worried 
about whether the man's wife will die or the story come out and 
the latest figures this week on Raw Leather are very very bad. In 
your spot I wouldn't call him. You'd just give him a chance to repeat 
Alex's story, with no out. Your only hope is the opening in two weeks." 

"But the boss came to Bart's party after Dark Dawns sneak pre- 
view." 

"Sadism. Besides the latest grosses and the wife deal really soured 
him." 

"Is he talking about it?" 

"Not yet. I guess waiting for the opening in ten days. But he's 
screen-testing a juvenile who road-showed Blue Smoke for the part. 
Some goony kid called John Gaines. Very hush-hush. One of those 
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hundred and twenty-five buck a week till kingdom-come or you sue to 
break the contract deals." 

"Boy, that's bad." 

"It is ." 

As they spoke he was putting the usual number of bills in her coat 
pocket. Fifty dollars a week for a little information. This was a side 
deal no one knew of but Bootsie and himself. In the four years that 
this arrangement existed it had paid off. It wasn't her fault if the 
news this time was so bad there was nothing he could do with it, and 
in the four years there'd been no bum steers. She earned the pocket 
money. 

"Any suggestions?" 

"Nothing that can really help. The Pee Ayes maybe. At least they 
can't hurt." 

"Then I have to talk to your boss." 

"True." 

"And it won't be easy to sell the Pee Ayes to my boy, either." 

"Here's a real suggestion. Get yourself another boy. This one's fin- 
ished." 

She rose. "Tough titty," she added. 

"That it is." 

"I'll keep you posted." 

She went into the ladies* room. He paid his check and phoned Falk. 

"Harry? Fred." 

"Yes, sport." 

"Alex says wait on Count of Nine till Dark Dawn opens." 

"Yeah, he just told me. Don't understand his attitude. But it's his 
picture and I always give my boys a free hand. What the hell, on 
second thought it might be good all around to wait for Dark Dawn. 
It's only two weeks." 

"Still want Bart for the Pee Ayes?" 

"If he feels like it. I guess we can make room for him." 

Til let you know, kiddo." 

"Sure" 

"So long, Harry." 

Click. 

Then he went straight up to Bart's place. 
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Bart was in the midst of a fan magazine interview that was being 
handled by a henna-haired obesity case of well over fifty martini- 
soaked years. Even Bart wouldn't be tempted by her. 

"Well use that line about sitting on the fire-escape on summer 
nights long ago, Mr. Elaine. "Bart Elaine reached for the sky and 
got if." 

"Alright, hurry it up, baby. Right now what I got is a conference." 
Soon she was gone, 

"What's your chin down to your knees about?" 

"Alex won't sign us for Count of Nine." 

"What?" 

"Not till he knows the score on Dark Dawn! 9 

Bart sat motionless for a moment. 

"Screw *em! We'll go elsewhere/' 

"It's not that easy, kiddo. Harry and Alex are very close to our sit- 
uation and everybody knows it." 

Bart didn't know the whole story on how much the grosses had 
fallen off on Raw Leather. "You dropped forty percent against ex- 
pected grosses after your heart attack." 

"After," Bart repeated. 

"And over thirty percent before/' Fred went on. 

Bart stared at him. He didn't understand, or refused to. "What did 
I get for Dark Dawn?" 

"A hundred and fifty G's." 

"How much dough have I got?" 

"Four hundred big bills, not counting insurance at eighty, the house 
at seventy, the ranch in Nevada at thirty, the Palm Springs cottage at 
twenty-five, furnishings, cars and clothes, around fifty and Mollie's 
jewelry at Christ knows how much." 

"Over a half a million bucks and I can't get another assignment!" 
Bart shouted. 

"Now don't get your ticker worked up, kiddo. I didn't say that. 
It's just that Alex and Harry want to wait and see what happens on 
Dark Dawn! 9 

"They want to wait and see what happens? What have they got to 
wait and see? The sneak preview cards on Dark Dawn were raves, and 
that was three weeks ago. What the hell else do they have to see?" 
Bart stopped short. "Yeah," he said to himself. 

"Yeah, what, kiddo?" 
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"Just yeah, just plain ordinary yeah. They're conning you. It's a 
kissoff." He gritted his teeth. "Is it because of Mollie?" 

"Not with Alex. He doesn't know. Could be with Harry; waiting to 
see whether it leaks out." 

Bart slumped into a chair. "Screw it. I'll retire." 

"You can, kiddo. You'd have to cut down living expenses all along 
the line." 

"What the hell else can I do?" 

"Go for the Pee Ayes on Dark Dawn. Falk is still willing. With a 
little sendoff and cooperation on your part, die picture can do good 
at the box office. You and I know that Mollie's episode is squashed. 
When you come back from the Pee Ayes I can get you some drawing 
room stuff. Light comedy. You need a change in pace anyway," 

"Five hundred thousand bucks!" Bart sat up. "I've earned four mil- 
lion. Where did it go to?" 

"Taxes and living." 

"Taxes! They call this free enterprise. In the '20's any crook who 
made four million kept five. They don't take anything away from 
those who inherit the dough. But a guy like me, by Christ, who's really 
proving that the free enterprise system works they clip in the eighty 
and ninety percent bracket. Seventeen percent to you and then free 
enterprise takes eighty percent of what's left." 

"You gotta show 'em, kiddo." 

"Show 'em? Screw 'em! I've showed them already." 

"You'll simply have to show 'em again." 

"Yeah, show what?" 

"That you're still good at the box office, kiddo. That you can play 
anything." 

"Nuts. The show is over, I could play anything, but I'm played out." 

The spirit of undifferentiated revenge surged up in Bart like hiss- 
ing steam. Did I pluck my live nerves like ukulele strings from the 
filth of Eighth Street to the fancy of Beverly Hills for this? Must I 
go on forever showing them? Is this the way the lofty breeze that 
blew my paper ship from a muck mud puddle to a starlit pool poops 
out? I reached for the sky and got it right in the ass. 

When you re dead, lie 

"All right, I'll do the Pee Ayes. I'll show 'em. Hire a writer to put 
together a Pee Aye sketch on Dark Dawn and Raw Leather'' 

"Raw Leather?* 

"Yeah, Raw Leather! I played a fighter in that one, remember? Dig 
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up a pro in New York and a sparring partner. We'll work a fight scene 
into the sketch. A planned exhibit, two rounds. Ill show these shits 
whether my ticker is through, 111 give 'em a Pee Aye all right. The 
angle on the publicity is 1 never had a heart attack/ First come the 
Pee Ayes where I prove it, then publicity so everyone knows it. And 
not a word of this to anyone." 

"Now Bart-' 

"It was just dirty gossip," Bart went on. "I went in for a physical 
checkup after fainting from the heat. The columnists hoked it up. 7 ' 

"Look, kiddo-" 

"Shut up. Get a flack in New York who can cover that attack with 
the drama and movie page columnists. Someone who rates solid with 
Walter Winchell and Leonard Lyons. Also the sports columnists. 
That's the angle. Well get a pro who brings enough news value to 
get it into the sports columns. An ex-champ. Pay him plenty. You get 
Pritch here tomorrow so I can start limbering up. How much did you 
ask Alex for me in Count of NineP" 

"I brought the price down. A hundred and twenty thousand." 

"That's how much you know. The price is still a hundred and fifty." 

"Kiddo, you've got to listen to me! In a couple of years there will be 
deflation, then every dollar will be worth three. With your capital in- 
vested, cutting your expenses a little, you could retire." 

"You just said do the Pee Ayes." 

"Yes, kiddo. But not this way. Not with a boxing exhibit that will 
kill you. Better than that, retire." 

"Sure. Retire. Ill retire when I say so. Me! No one else! Well, don't 
just stand there like I'm talking Chinese. Get moving." 

Wilson walked obediently to the door, then he stopped. "We had 
to kill Smokey with atropine today to cover up for Mollie." 

"Who gives a damn about that now? Get moving." 

Fred wanted to say, "Your slump came before your heart attack." 
He wanted to shout, "You had a heart attack and you can't behave 
like you're the same as you were before it happened." He wanted to 
ask, "How did you manage to screw up this Pee Aye business instead 
of just agreeing or quitting?" Above all he wanted to plead, "For 
God's sake, face facts! A planned boxing exhibit, as you should know 
having done them for enough pictures, is killing work, and it's ten 
times harder on stage. Rougher than anything Alex is keeping you 
out of Count of Nine for. Roadwork. Planned moves. A wrong cue and 
a punch connects for which you're totally unprepared. Four times 
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a day. Two days at each of the three ZED first-run houses in New 
York. It can't be kept a secret from Falk and Falk won't permit it." 
The list of realities ranging from defeat to death was endless. 

But Bart was already planning the Pee Ayes, re-examining the line 
of attack for the press, savoring what he would say to Falk and Alex 
later. If he said it Bart wouldn't hear a word. Fred left and Bart 
paced. Who was going to lie down for those lemon-eyed, pot-bellied, 
ass-kissers? Not Bart Elaine, by everlasting fury! When youre dead, lie 
down could go right back into the past where it came from and button 
its buggered lip. 

There were no takers here. 
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Chapter 5 



Bart was feeling good now. Mollie was safely 
resting in Palm Springs. Annie and Sam had left food in the refriger- 
ator, logs in the fireplace, ice in the bucket and a clean, comfortable 
house before driving down to join Mollie and the kids. Since Fred told 
him where he stood yesterday, he had reviewed his campaign many 
times and was satisfied with it. There was to be no mention of the box- 
ing exhibition with a pro, no long-winded explanations for his change 
of attitude toward going East. Fred got hold of Joe Burns as fast as 
possible to work on the sketches. Joe had not only agreed to do them, 
he was doing them for free. That was just talk, Bart was sure. Joe had 
to protect himself since his contract with ZED provided that he would 
do no outside work if he got paid for it. He expected to get paid all right, 
and would. Whatever the price, it was worth it. Joe knew him, knew 
his strong points and how to make him shine. Just don't let him waste 
too much time writing dialogue and monologue for the part that made 
a bid for audience loyalty around Raw Leather. It wasn't going to be 
used anyway. There would be two rounds at each performance in- 
stead. Keep Joe on the Dark Dawn sketch. Stay with him, nurse him, 
goose him to get the best out of him and keep your mouth shut about 
the plan to switch to the actual on-stage boxing exhibit when you talk 
to Joe or anyone else which damned well included Tanya. 

The fact that two other people would have to share their secret be- 
fore the curtain went up couldn't be helped. 

Mills, the publicity man who handled celebrity arrivals in New 
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York on a free lance basis he would have to know. And of course, 
Tony Mansento, ex-middleweight champ of the world, who'd do the 
exhibit with him and now thought he'd be doing a solo exhibit of foot 
work and shadow boxing while Bart gave off with the monologue with 
music under it he would have to know that the music and gab were 
out as was his solo exhibit. They'd put on a boxing exhibition together 
and Mansento would have to realize that the minute they got East so 
they could get down to cases. 

Plans were set. Fred would fly in with him and handle the delicate 
business of rehearsals, public and private the first with Alex's starlet 
Katherine Kane and the character actor in the Dark Dawn sequence, 
the second, secretly, on the stuff with Mansento that really mattered. 

When he finally did get on stage before an audience for the first 
time, there'd be a lot of surprised bastards around. 

He felt fine like himself. No more waiting and watching anxiously. 
Get in and do it! It had worked before, it would work again. 

Tonight Joe was at Fred's place, working on the sketches. 

All that bullshit about his dollar being worth three when the de- 
pression came and if it came which it could so why not retire! 

He'd retire. When he said it was time. If he stopped making pictures 
it would be because he decided he wanted to. Things stopped when 
he wanted them to and that's also how things started, like his career 
when it looked like there was no way out way back there. Luck be- 
longed to the guy who made it. 

Those leeches who'd lived on his flesh and now were ready to pick 
him out of their bridgework would break their jaw bones and be spit- 
ting up their shattered teeth before he was finished with them. 

He dropped his bathrobe to his waist, examined his bare chest in 
the mirror. Middle aged in a pig's ass. They'd crawl before he was 
finshed. 

Count on it. 

He entered his study. The pile of photographs left on his desk a 
few days back by Winnie were still there. 

So long as they cherished the Bart Blaine signature they'd buy the 
tickets. Mollie had come through. The story of her insane suicide 
attempt had been killed. He fingered the stills and under them saw 
the unsigned checks left the day before by Fred. 

He autographed several photographs then set the remainder aside and 
began signing checks. The one from the Tennis Club made him pause. 
Why should he pay that bill for the last three months? Damn crooks, 
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he hadn't been at the Club since he erased the image of the Club 
shower, the grey feeling, falling to the ground and moaning and 
signed it quickly, moving on to the next one. Mollie a night gown, 
two hundred bucks for dying in. Everything done in the grand style 
by her all right. 

Next. 

He began mechanically signing it "Bart Bryk" and stopped. What 
the hell? He was repeating the name of the recipient on the line 
above. 

"Pavle Brykcinski." 

He tore up the check, took his checkbook out of the desk drawer 
and made out a new one. Pavle dearly beloved father who received 
ten thousand bucks every year from his affluent son. This was the first 
time that semi-annual check had ever made his hand slip back from 
Bart Elaine to Bartholomew Brykcinski. 

Well, he hadn't made one out since the heart attack. 

Meaning what? 

Not again not that what-how-why routine! Not now! 

The heart attack had done bad things to him or was it the box 
office slump or both or were they one and the same? 

When he was riding high that check was just another check. A 
brief moment of satisfaction with no reality. Dead like the past itself. 

Yet Pavle wasn't dead. Nor was that past in which Pavle had eaten 
his heart out and almost destroyed him. 

He recalled the many times he told people in his living room how 
Pavle never saw a single film he was in or any of the plays that pre- 
ceded them how Pavle used to call him a bum. They all laughed 
and no doubt envied Pavle the generosity of his successful son, pro- 
viding for him in his declining years. 

He finished signing the rest of the checks quickly, left the stills 
unautographed and whistling to himself, went to the bathroom 
shower. He turned the water up full. The silence of the house irri- 
tated him. Then suddenly the sound of the shower brought back the 
anger at the bill from the Tennis Club which in turn brought back . 
He finished the shower abruptly, leaving the tiled room to dry himself 
off in the bedroom. 

Boy, someone could make a fortune by building a factory out there 
in the shadowed emptiness of Beverly Hills. 

Factory? What made him think of that? 

What again then why and how nuts. 
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He thought of Smokey. Where the hell was the little cat anyway? 
Rolling her on the rug and having her seize his hand with all four 
paws and kick away at him furiously always amused him. 

"Smokey here, Smokey!" 

Hold it, boy. Smokey is dead. Poisoned, like the cat's love for him. 
After Winnie had been with them a few months and had taken over 
the feeding of it, she had become the new object of Smokey 's fickle 
worship. 

He'd been on lay-off when Smokey first came, had given her a great 
deal of his attention, fixed her little box and bought her catnip toys. 
Screwy cat. When she first arrived she had refused to eat. Even steak 
or sturgeon was turned down unless he hand-fed her. She'd been small 
and skimpy, more like a rain-soaked sparrow than a cat no bigger 
than a minute so that her blue crossed eyes had looked twice their 
curious size. But she'd also been a proud, wobbly-legged specimen 
with her spunky leaping, searching and scratching as she scooted up 
drapes and down chairs. 

Each night in the beginning she waited under his feet, hastening 
him to undress, her adoring eyes never leaving his face for a minute 
as she meowed in her whiskey tenor, leaped on his shoulders while 
he washed, scratching him or cutting her baby teeth with a gen- 
tle biting of his neck or nose, and when he was finally in bed, 
lighted on his chest to settle her tiny monkey-like face against him, 
and purr madly as though her contented little heart would break. 

At last she would put one paw over her eyes against the night lamp 
by which Mollie read, and go off to sleep. 

So what? A cat was just a cat. Got more love out of it than he did 
from his family that's what. Gave it more. Well, Smokey was dead 
and that's that. If Valerie minded, he'd get her another pet. Maybe 
a rabbit. Valerie always wanted a rabbit. 

He put on some long playing records and went to the kitchen, took 
the cold cuts from the ice box, gobbled them and poured a drink. 

He'd have to lay off that kind of stuff once he landed in New York 
Had to get into fighting trim. A week would do it. 

Then work out a pattern with Mansento like the one in Raw Leather 
only tougher and give the audience their money's worth and the QED 
proof that he was still Bart Elaine Their Boy. 

The Beethoven concerto filled the room too loudly. He shut off 
the machine, then finding the silence more oppressive put on Okla- 
homa and poured himself another drink. 
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Too bad about Smokey. 

Well. 

Joe should really be cooking by now. He hoped Fred was keeping 
Joe's pencil sharpest on the Dark Dawn sketch. That Raw Leather bit 
wasn't going to be used. The way Fred had objected to this he could be 
lousing things up. 

He picked up the phone and called Fred, 

No answer. 

Of course not, jerk. Fred shut the phone off to avoid interrup- 
tion. Proves they're really working. Might be a good idea to call 
Mollie. Just to see how she was doing. 

He got Winnie, who explained in a low voice that Mrs. Elaine 
was asleep, and yes, the children were too and yes she would tell 
them all that he had called and yes Mrs. Elaine was better. 

He had turned off Oklahoma to speak to Winnie. Now he didn't 
want it on again. 

Calling Alex or Falk would be a bad idea. No doubt about it 
Definitely bad. Even if it were casual it wouldn't be smart. 

Defensive. 

That was Fred's ticket, not his. He played the defensive game with 
nobody. Except Alex on the tennis court. Never won a game yet and 
why not since he had more strength than Alex and greater coordina- 
tion, faster reflexes. Still Alex won. 

Because Alex knows your weaknesses and how best to use them, 
like a pimp with a nympho in the profession best suited to her illness. 

Can it. 

Money! Money! Money! Man can not live on cash alone. Man can 
not live alone. 

And he was alone. 

Quite alone. 

All alone. 

Yes. Listen. The wind outside. The house creaking inside. 

Alone Alone Alone Bartholomew Brykcins Turn it off! 
He was alone and he had been faithful to Mollie two whole weeks 
now. Remember what Doc Stern said about not clowning with other 
women. He was remembering. 

Tonight for a fact too harassed since Tippy and the extra till now. 
But now. For Mollie. She was a woman worth having and being loyal 
to even if she had killed Smokey. 
Lay off. 
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If she killed Smokey you almost killed Mollie as Tippy almost 
killed- 

A woman like Mollie trying to kill herself! Crazy. Criminal. It made 
no sense. 

Got to get together. Maybe move their beds together when she got 
back. He suddenly busied himself removing the end table and night 
lamp which had separated the twin beds and pushed them till they 
met. The exertion left him sweaty and winded. Chasing after women 
when he had an attractive female like Mollie, That was crazy too. And 
just as criminal! Mollie was a satisfying hellcat once sufficiently aroused. 
Remember in the beginning? Road shows. Moteling, vacationing. She 
had plenty of come-and-get-it in those days. Still did. It was up to him. 
His fault if it seemed gone now. Leaving her to spend so many nights 
alone. Alone alone alone and why the hell didn't somebody build a fac- 
tory out there in the hills? A shrewd operator could make a fortune! 

Right now out there he could see nothing but dark trees, a vast 
velvet sky and shapeless silhouettes. 

"I think 111 go to Schwab's," he said aloud. 

There was an idea. A lousy idea. Sure there was always a gin or 
canasta game going on in the back room. But there was also the chance 
of a reporter from the trades being there or someone else asking about 
Mollie. 

Also Tippy could be there. 

He poured himself another drink. 

Pride. 

A man without pride was a snot rag. No man at all. A guy like 
him with the pick of the crop going for Tippy and that extra on the 
back lot! That heart attack had rocked him plenty. He put on his pa- 
jamas, stretched out on his bed, thought of Mollie lying close to him 
and viewed the splendor of his room. 

Master of all he surveyed, which was plenty plenty! 

Down in the basement a billiard table; outside, tennis, badminton, 
volleyball and the swimming pool. A game cabin, a private projection 
room with slot machines, Coca Cola machines, candy machines. 

For machine-made personal comfort Radio City had nothing on himl 

"Prince Bart/' 

Correction please. Bartholomew Brykcinski. He closed his mind 
against it. He had thought of himself as Bart Elaine for so long that 
the correction came as a frightening surprise. Not bad for a little 
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slum type character, for bowels that had known hunger. Not bad at 
all for Bartholomew Brykcinski. 

All right. If the past now insisted on being seen and heard, all 
right! What's wrong with gloating over that 1 am with you wander- 
ing through memory lane' routine if it persisted and it did. 

Sure it said Bartholomew Brykcinski on his birth certificate. Sure 
it was a fact that he had been the younger son of the poorest slob 
in the oldest tenement on Eighth Street near Avenue C. 

And dealing with facts, what if the Pee Ayes didn't do the trick? 
They would by God! But just for laughs just now suppose, for laughs, 
that the plan misfires comes too late doesn't stem the tide. Two 
rounds four times a day six days in a row. No clinches. Every move a 
cue and some of them called for real punishment ahead of which there 
was the sparring, road work, foot, and rope work. Chances to trip. 
Plenty of chances. 

All right. Facts. 

He had a dam of five hundred thousand iron men. A half a million 
little bills. Here to stay. Those were facts covering past, present, and 
future and those half a million facts make me Bart Blaine. 

Christ but the night was silent. Listen. No don't listen! 

Nights then were never silent. The elevated structure rumbled many 
blocks away, while drunks, whores and other night wanderers kept 
up their steady clatter like angry crickets in an over-crowded tree. 
The toilet had been out in the courtyard and the wind snapped at his 
bare legs. 

Lending his mind to it now. 

"You li'l son of a bitch." He couldn't have been more than four 
or five when he thought 'you HT son of a bitch' was a salutation of the 
kind people exchanged like 'good morning.' 

"You li'l son of a bitch" was what his older brother called him till 
one angry evening their father had whipped Tomas for it, then 
wound up thrashing Bart even harder, and from then on Tomas called 
him 'Shrimpo' a compromise an armed truce in fear of Pop. Some- 
times 'Shrimpo' was an affectionate term, especially when brother 
Tomas was up to the task of defending Bart's puniness against the 
fighting street life around Avenue C. 

Puniness? What kind of notion was that? He had always been a 
tough boy, a hardboiled kid. 

Knock it off. Forget it. 

And think of what? 
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Think of work. Yeswork, which was the one thing Pavle hated, 
preferring bull sessions at the Polish National House a few blocks 
from home. Gabble about the old country, armchair politics concern- 
ing the danger to Poland, flanked as she was by Russia on one side 
and Germany on the other. 

Drinks and talk about spending the whole summer one lucky year- 
wait and see if I don't in the country at one of those resorts posted on 
the bulletin board at the National House starting around Decoration 
Day and proving that some Poles in America could go away for the 
summer then why not he, meanwhile dreaming of gentle summers in 
the country, where food would be plentiful, the whores married and 
therefore free, and bonafide crickets played restful music against the 
night sky, lulling a weary man into sweet, unharassed slumber. 

The closest Pavle had ever come to this dream was eight days in 
Liberty, N. Y. 

He'd put in a good winter. Then the Polish community in White 
Plains needed a Community house of its own and Pavle had gotten 
day work out of the springtime bricklaying contract. Plenty of over- 
time at time and a half. Then night after night he and Ma discussed 
how they could leave the city that summer and not have cronies at 
the Polish National House try to borrow money once they learned the 
Brykcinski's could afford a vacation. Ma's solution had been to say 
that they were invited to some relative's place in Philadelphia and 
then go to a Jew hotel in the Catskills where none of their friends 
could possibly run into them. 

So Pavle and his wife and both children enjoyed the bounty of 
Mrs. Lefkowitz's kitchen in Liberty, New York, slept late, breathed 
deep, went rowing and returned to the city blistered with sunburn, a 
few pounds heavier and with a temporary calm soon shattered against 
the hard rock of the apartment, days without work, or too much of 
it, night noises, summer's sweat, followed by winter's chill. 

Those nights fearing the darkness, when openeyed nightmares kept 
him awake, how fervently he thanked God for the bright lights which 
shone into his window from the factory across the street. Six nights 
a week it was something to focus on, some reassuring sign of life in 
that black hole. 

But he had always thought of himself as a tough kid. 
7B grade school. Bringing hardboiled eggs to school for lunch, 
smashing their shells against his forehead and then going with some 
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of the other boys to the empty lot back of the school and performing 
the ritual of "peeing on the magic flowers.' 

Were kids ever screwy though, or maybe it was that a fresh growing 
flower was something very special around Avenue C. 

That was the term when their regular teacher quit, died or was 
fired, they never knew which. The young Irish lady who replaced 
her struggled to survive the probationary period of a substitute to 
become a regular and had been defeated by his class. 

"You! Runt!" The class leader had addressed him. "Bring a rotten 
egg from the grocer tomorrow. Make believe it's part of your lunch." 

The next day at a signal and a whispered, "Go ahead, runt!" he 
threw the egg. The others began to sing and holler. 
Ever hold it in your hand, Maggie Murphy 
It weighs about a quarter of a pound 

The substitute teacher fled the room and her profession never to re- 
turn and he had felt sorry for her, ashamed of his weaknessa runt, 
peeing on magic flowers, breaking hardboiled eggs against his fore- 
head, fearing the darkness. You! Runt! 

Prince Bart! 

His dream, like those of all prisoners, had been constantly of escape. 

His life had been tough. He hadn't. 

The little Prince was what he called himself in those day-dreams. 
Yes, Bartholomew was a little Prince, kidnapped by an ugly man 
named Pavle and his horrible son. 

Along with him the Queen had been abducted. 

All right, that's enough. He got out of the bed, walked quickly 
back into the living room and put a match to the wood in the fire- 
place. Made my dreams come true that's what matters. Toughened 
up, made a plan, acted on it. 

The Queen had been abducted. 

"Skip it." His voice startled him. To hell with memory lane. He was 
thirty-nine years old and half a millionaire. 

Also half a man. 

In the last depression he was nineteen and on the balls of his ass. 
That's what twenty good years did for you. 

When he had been less than half-way toward manhood she was 
short and soft and still wondrously beautiful. As she bent over the 
washtub the little Prince sitting on the floor could look up her skirts 
with a dark combination of guilt and pleasure, desire her white re- 
ceding flesh, punish himself for the forbidden feeling and, when 
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Pavle struck her, the little boy would dream frantically, desperately, 
swiftly of a day of vengeance when the little Prince with sword in 
hand would slay this dragon and take the mother Queen back to 
where both of them belonged. 

But where? 

The child had known. The man didn't. It never could happen be- 
cause when he was fourteen the Queen had died and so lost was 
he in grief he failed the final exams and never graduated from grade 
school, refusing to believe she was dead. 

How could she be? He hadn't saved her yet. 

Tomas cracking his knuckles and biting his lip not to cry, the gloomy 
contingent of official mourners from the National House and the loud 
sobs of Pavle, to Bart not widower but murderer, gnarled and swaying 
as he said, "Tomorrow I will walk on the ground on her on her!"; all 
of it forcing him to see her lying there, younger by far than in life, 
even though tuberculosis had been a hard way to die. Then the little 
boy whose dreams had fortified him against his world could find no 
dream to dispel this crushing reality. 

A grown, successful famous man doesn't have to dream. Mollie 
was alive though Smokey the little runt was dead and he had four 
hundred thousand bucks in liquid assets, more fluid than tears, an- 
other hundred thousand in homes and possessions less frozen then 
grief or the chill of winter when Bartholomew had stood on the relief 
line to pick up the can of tinned beef and the bag of potatoes. Pavle 
telling the relief investigator as he pointed to Bart, "No trade, no 
education. It is more than any honorable widower can bear." Pressing 
for an increase in his relief allotment, while pretending that Tomas 
wasn't doing part-time work addressing envelopes for the commercial 
mailing house and then saying to Bart, "I don't have to worry about 
you. You don't work can't work chzort! A burn!" 

He sure had thanked God in those days for the factory light outside 
his window. Bart walked into the living room and flipped three 
switches. Light poured indirectly from the baby spot on the Spanish- 
style porte cochere in front. In the rear, lights fixed adjacent to the 
volleyball court flooded the beautifully landscaped back lawn stretch- 
ing in full viewed sweep from the lanai to the swimming pool one hun- 
dred yards away. The third light over from the garage illuminated the 
waist-high concrete wall, the bougainvillea, hibiscus, Bird of Paradise 
and guava trees. 

Lights, GoddamitI Warmth against the insistent recollection of the 
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last of those cold mornings standing on the long winding line in the 
winter blast in the early '30's, standing and listening to the stamping 
feet of the other reliefers trying to keep warm, their shoes beating 
like the hoofs of horses waiting their turn to enter a glue factory. The 
prospect of having neither hope nor future had sparked the dream 
back, as he stood in that line. This couldn't be happening to him, to 
Prince Bart. Then like a balloon filled beyond its capacity his dream 
burst and his numbness went with it. He could feel, as through the 
tattered edges he could also see., the true design and exact position 
of his life in this very real world. With this knowledge came terror. 
He was falling, the ground was falling too he would never ever land. 
He had left the relief line and run home to find Pavle rolling his 
cigarettes from five cents worth of pipe tobacco equalling twenty- 
three cigarettes. That was their only activity and point of contact- 
when they sat opposite one another, eyes fixed on the table where 
every grain of tobacco was carefully kept track of, each using his 
tongue to wet and seal those cigarettes that would be his. Then they 
would count them off gravely and complete the ceremony by lighting 
up and puffing for a while in silence. 

When Bart entered, Pavle was already smoking contentedly. His 
eyes shone with high spirits. The investigator had a job for Bartholo- 
mew, lie announceda day laborer on the Public Works Project start- 
ing tomorrow. Pavle felt so good he even forgot to ask where the 
tinned beef and potatoes were. 

That night Bartholomew left never to return. If he was to be en- 
slaved, it would not be aiding Pavle. 



He roamed the streets, slept in hallways, lived in the park, learned 
the tricks of the trade of homelessness stuffing newspapers inside his 
trouser legs to keep out the driving wind, wrapping icy twigs in paper 
for the fire in a Sanitation Department garbage can and then feeding 
the flame the meager wood which kept the feeble blaze fitfully alive 
during the wind lashed night. 

Entering cafeterias for a glass of water, filling a paper napkin with 
free pickles and sauerkraut spread on the relish tables for cash cus- 
tomers. Sidling up to a middle-aged lady and mumbling something 
about a dime for a cup of coffee. 

Pretending that none of this was really happening to him. 
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It was in the city park he had seen a man and woman, their faces 
the grey drab color of veal, etched with deep lines like dirty valleys of 
sewage running out to sea. Death was in their eyes. The last spark 
of hope which even a stray mongrel dog carries to the pound before 
being asphyxiated semed long since to have gone. Not much like 
some of the others Bartholomew had met who piled it on. If a 
man were to believe the things they said they were before the de- 
pression, he'd have to wonder how any depression could have made 
them poor. Failures, nitwits, misfits, who told their harmless lies to 
benefit a battered pride. The wonderful important things they were 
before the depression! The ones who had really been kicked in the 
gut by it never talked; there was too much hurt. 

This man and woman couldn't have told that kind of lie. Even that 
little pride had been choked out of them. And yet there they were 
he with a strange leer on his distorted fleshless face and she with a 
witchlike coyness. With yellow teeth they smiled as they walked back 
of a snow covered bush where Bartholomew saw the man place his 
bony hand under her tattered skirt. It was as though a body long dead, 
crawling with maggots, had by some freak of nature discharged a last 
vestige of delayed life, causing the cadaverous knees to unbend and 
click their hollow heels merrily in the air. 

"When you're dead, lie down," Bartholomew had shouted sound- 
lessly. "I must never die not knowing it," he vowed and ran out of the 
park as from a death chamber. 

Turn it off. Turn it off, I said, turn it off. Bart was frightened now. 
Had that ever really happened? Even if it had, why should it have 
crept back these many years later? Till now, hating Pavle had been 
part of his equipment, like acting technique, the use of his limbs, the 
feel of hunger taken for granted. Now that there seemed less reason 
for it, this long-held hate for Pavle was dear to him, tinged with age, 
like a long lost love was to others; an accelerator that kept his motor 
going. All this had started at the Tennis Club when he suffered the 
heart attack, repeating and re-insinuating itself into his thoughts at 
unsuspected and inappropriate times. What did those stumble-bums 
have to do with him? Why and how had his past intruded and become 
his constant companion? 

He picked up the phone and dialed Wilson again. No answer. 

He called the operator. "This is Bart Elaine. I'm calling Mr. Wilson. 
He's there. He's turned off the phone to do some work. BiW him. It's 
important." 
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"I'm sorry, Mr. Elaine. The rules of the company are " 

He slammed the phone down. 

Then he brought the three level light to its brightest, poked the 
fire to a higher blaze, opened the window and started the long- 
playing record of Oklahoma again, only louder this time. Louder! 

Lita almost got the part in Oklahoma. What was Lita doing to- 
night? She was in town. The last time he pressed his face to her 
breasts, he remembered thinking they were like velvet melons. To 
hell with Lita. She was getting married soon, he'd heard, and going 
to New York for the vows. He turned off the long playing record. 
Mollie. To hell with Mollie! Sitting in judgment, giving criticism in- 
stead of encouragement. Aloofness instead of love. Where had her 
sympathy and earlier interest in him gone, how had the zest for work 
once captured gone, why should a man like him now fear being alone? 
There was a how, what, where and why to think of! 

Lita was engaged now. Well, Tippy wasn't. No, Tippy wasn't. 
Tippy could really drop dead. He wasn't a park bum now. He could 
pick and choose. 

He was dialing her number. Listen, looney. Do you want a cab 
driver bringing her here to your house? Two people who could prove 
she was here. Well, she or anyone else for that matter. Unless you 
want Mollie to know. If anyone came, she'd have to know. These girls 
talked, all of them. And Tippy was no good for you. No good at all. 

The familiarity of his pattern in its more recent, more humiliating 
form, was getting him down. How to break out, find a new song, twist 
the signposts. What for? Why fight? For Mollie. 

No past now. The present. Only the present. 

He lifted the phone out of its cradle and tossed it on the lounge. He 
picked up a pillow and placed it over the phone. He walked out of 
the living room into his bedroom, out of it into his study and locked 
the door. 

Another phone faced him in the study. Not Tippy. He went to the 
window and opened it. No humming factory tonight. He shut the win- 
dow and picked up the remaining photographs of himself. He sat 
down at his desk and began autographing one. "Sincerely." 

You need company, not ghosts understand. And the future has too 
many shell game gimmicks in it so that past and future cross and 
blur over with you like Lucky Pierre always in the painfully present 
middle. 

Here and now is all that saves a man, but not Tippy. Goddamit! 
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Not Tippy! All right. Who was there to call? Someone who wouldn't 
talk about it. Someone who had her own car, who could get here 
safely and leave the same way, who he could safely take and leave. 
She had to be afraid to talk about it. Not Tippy. Sheila! Sheila? Joe 
Burns' wife? Sure. Burns is working and she has a car. She couldn't 
reach Joe even if she wanted to, and Joe would be getting home very 
late. Sheila had only arrived in town a few months ago. Remember 
the night of your party when she was looking for a John and you 
steered her to the one with the rubber mat on the floor which star- 
tlingly reproduced twenty-four female breasts with bright red painted 
nipples. She had to walk on it, and couldn't help reading the legend 
printed on handsome parchment paper, tacked to the wall, "Here's 
good wholesome Grade-A fun, something you can really get your 
teeth into, natural size, remarkably life-like. Great for relaxing after a 
hard day at the office. Take off your shoes, wriggle your toes. Go 
romping through your voluptuous busteroos like a zephyr with a zither 
on a balmy day. An ideal dart board. Wring them by hand, trample 
with your bare feet or put them through the wringer. These you can't 
hurt!" He had waited outside the door till she left the room. She tried 
to look angry, then smiled and finally laughed. He'd registered. He 
knew. Probably home-sick by now and didn't know what was expected 
of her. Good candidate. She would either fearfully say "No" without 
thinking, or on the same basis say "Yes" regretting either decision the 
next day. 

Even if she came it would be with rigid resistance. Duck soup. He 
could sweep her conscience off its feet. The trick after she came and 
delivered would be to make her feel guilty so she couldn't blame him. 
Then use that guilt to keep her silent. "You'll crush Joe if you tell 
him." 

Over the years he had developed the specific safety techniques to 
fit each case. That was the correct one for Sheila. He was sure of it 
with a master craftsman's certainty. Then there was the guilt she would 
feel about Mollie. He would have the answer to that one too. "You're 
silly, baby. I gave you something that Mollie couldn't get. If she could 
I wouldn't need to give it to you and you wouldn't respond to that need." 
She'd be flattered too. Bart Elaine. Something kids like Sheila 
dreamed about. 

Then finally the challenge. "Don't flatter yourself, baby. Mollie gets 
something from me you could never get." 
But there was still the business of persuading Sheila to come. 
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He unlocked the study door and hurried into his bedroom. To- 
morrow is a century off. He needed relief now. Now! Now! He for- 
got Joe's number, hunted for it feverishly in his book; then found it 
and went into the living room. 

The phone seemed to have disappeared. Under the pillow, jerk. He 
found it and dialed. 

"Hello." 

Honey voice. It was her. 

"Sheila?" He heard himself with detachment. "This is Bart Elaine." 

Pause. 

"We know Joe is working tonight. Thought you'd like to come over/' 
That "we" was an inspiration. Handle it with care now. No limb too 
hard to get back off of. 

"Call him at Fred Wilson's and tell him you're coming." 

"I wasn't planning on going out tonight." 

"Can't you change your plans?" 

"Will your children still be awake?" 

"They never get to sleep before nine-thirty." 

"Well, maybe for a little while. It's very sweet of you to ask me." 

Sold it! 

"It'll take me half an hour. I have to dress." 

"Why bother?" 

A plant for later. He laughed. "I'm only kidding. Don't be long." 

Discreet pause. "Okay?" 

"Okay." 

So, we're set. 

He hung up and presently his spirits began to rise. The dark silence 
no longer oppressed him. The lights. Front, side and rear. Put them 
out. No need for them now. Mollie is alive; nothing new has been 
added. This broad of Joe's was safe. Helping her to concoct a bull and 
cock story for her husband was a cinch. 

Thinking of the future, remembering the past, was also safe now. 
That moment in Paradise a warm moment lying in a swimming pool 
with no clothes on, a fragrant smell of hay made doubly fragrant by 
an extravagant breeze, the melodious jangle of cow bells limpid and 
lazy like a sweet summer song, and the swollen sun exhausted from 
the pleasure of having shone all day, sliding slyly into the western 
pocket of the sky. 

Liberty. Yes, that was the word. Liberty, N. Y. The Catskill Moun- 
tains and that moment when his dream of himself as a prince was 
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most vividly, most luxuriously and most excitingly real. It was then lie 
had eaten well all day and slept well all night. That was the summer 
paid for by Pavle, when he had grown four inches and small hairs had 
begun to appear in prideful and mysterious parts of his body. The last 
time that remembering it had made facing the future possible was 
after he had run from the city park, vowing that he would never die 
not knowing it. 

Liberty, he had said, and then hitchhiked and walked, stumbled and 
begged, prayed and fought his way from downtown Manhattan to 
upper New York State where in a state of complete exhaustion, he fell 
on the doormat in front of Mrs, Lefkowitz's hotel. 

When he woke up he was in bed. Mrs. Lefkowitz was standing over 
him. 

"You got nothing better to do?" she demanded. "A whole country to 
choose from and without five cents in your pocket you have to drop 
dead on my doorstep!" 

He sat upright without gratitude or humility. 

*Tm not dead, not me!" 

The poor woman put her hands to her head, convinced that some 
madman had entered her house and thought with fear of the best way 
to get rid of him. Calling the police would be simple enough, she had 
done it before. All that winter boys just like him had wandered up to 
her front porch, begging for food or work, threatening and explain- 
ing that being homeless transients they were not entitled to relief. 

But he was not like that. Perhaps that was it. He had told her di- 
rectly he had a family and it was on relief but he would rather die 
than return to them. He didn't beg. When he reminded her that he 
had been a paying customer six years ago she nodded with thoughtful 
recollection of the child no longer visible in the man. She remembered 
the Brykcinskfs. They had been the only gentile family ever to have 
spent a summer vacation at her hotel. His square pugnacious face and 
the cockiness with which he carried his undersized body made her 
shake her head with reluctant admiration. 

"Life is hard enough you should accuse yourself yet for its misery?" 

Mrs. Lefkowitz had met many people, her late husband included, 
who talked at a great rate about their hard lot and how fate was 
responsible. But looking deep into their eyes, one saw despite their 
condemnation of society by many names the defeated lethargy of self- 
accusation. Life had not only maimed them but blamed them as well. 

At least this wild one answered the roll call with "Not guilty/' 
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I'm not angry enough, Mollie says. A helluva lot she knows about 
what I am or what I was. 

Mrs. Lefkowitz had realized his anger. Also she had with practical 
mindedness directed it to some of the tasks around the hotel, which 
stronger men couldn't have performed as well or as fast without his 
fury and he understood her reasons for keeping him on. So they ex- 
ploited one another and he stayed. 



He gained weight, grew reasonably strong and by the time Decora- 
tion Day, the official opening of the Catskills season, arrived, he told 
his benefactress, "Mom, tell you what I'm going to let you do." 

She sighed heavily. "When your Highness starts giving me per- 
mission" 

Bartholomew laughed, the warning bark of an animal prepared to 
take reckless chances. "You're going to make me a lifeguard, mom." 

"A lifeguard?" 

"Sure, you use the swimming pool at Mindling's place, don't you? 
Give your guests a treat. I'll sit on the diving board. I'll make pretty 
faces. If some girl gets a bellyache I'll give her a good massage. Pay 
me ten bucks a week. How about it, mom?" 

Mrs. Lefkowitz said it was up to Jake Mindling, but he knew she 
had agreed. 

Being lifeguard added warm sunshine to the winter of good food, 
nights of sleep and fresh air. He could sit up there on the diving 
board, look down at the pool, remembering that perfect day so long 
ago and think of himself as a prince on the throne. 

Just why the women found him attractive was a mystery even to 
him. His brother had properly described him as a runt. Despite the 
new muscles he had acquired there was still a rickety quality to his 
chest. He was pugnacious, uneducated and contemptuous. Yet they 
did find him attractive. When he smiled insultingly and said, "I see 
your husband won't be back until Saturday, Mrs. Perlman," it caused 
Mrs. Perlman and a dozen other ladies addressed in this fashion to 
blush or laugh shrilly. 

He spent most of the nights that summer in beds other than his 
own. There were very few lives to save and little to do, except chat 
with the guests and watch returning husbands with amusement, en- 
joying his private joke at their expense. The idea of himself as Prince 
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Bartholomew returned frequently now. This was the right of a prince. 
To drink from another man's cup, to dine at his table or bed, to throw 
the bones away and then sit in the sun jeering at those who tried to 
know him. 

Most important of all was Mrs. Porter, that rare and treasured cus- 
tomer known as the Season Guest. She had dark hair and white skin 
and he frequently thought of himself sitting on the floor peering up 
her skirts as she bent over something. It stirred an ancient memory 
which he couldn't place, giving him a thrill of guilt, but also some- 
how it restrained him from making her one of his many conquests. He 
respected her intensely; for him the kiss of death to any amorous en- 
deavor. 

Mrs. Porter guessed it with half pleased, half angry amusement. 
"I'm the Season Guest, youngster," she would say. "Entertain me." 
And he would take her rowing on the lake. She called him Edgar 
Allen Poe. It took a while before he would admit he didn't know 
who Poe was. When she told him he said he saw no connection. "You 
remind me of the Raven," she answered. He shook his head and gave 
up any hope of understanding. 

Yet the nights spent with more accessible women never gave him 
half the excitement of a restless hour on the lake with her. Mockingly 
he listened as Mrs. Porter spoke of some strange and alien institution 
which she called "The Theatre." Once he interrupted. 

'Where s he?" Bart demanded. 

"She is the cat's mother," Mrs. Porter replied, "Is he the tomcat?" 

"I don't know, is he?" 

"Who?" 

"The guy who foots these bills Porter." 

"My husband," she replied stiffly, "is busy in New York preparing 
for a fall production." 

"When you fall," said Bart, "you lay down," 

"And what does that mean exactly?" 

"When you explain about the raven, 111 explain about laying." 

He started rowing again. 

Several days later Mrs. Lefkowitz took him aside. "It's about Mrs. 
Porter," she began. 

"I ain't touched her, she wants my company and she's the Season 
Guest. What do you want me to do, spit in her eye?" 

Mrs. Lefkowitz raised her face to heaven and drew a deep sigh. "Am 
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I complaining? Mrs. Porter has a tlieeayter group and she's bringing 
it up here. A tryout. Actors!" 

"Oh, the meal ticket's coming, huh?" 

"So she wants you should help." 

He frowned. "She wants something from me, let her ask me." 

As he walked off, Mrs. Lefkowitz pondered anew whether this 
Polish boy was plain crazy or just peculiar. 

In the evening out on the porch Mrs. Porter sat alongside him. 
"Look, Edgar Allen Poe, take the chip off your shoulder. My theatre 
group can't afford to pay walk-ons. I thought you might help," 

"Fall, lay, walk. Sounds like a bedroom or a gymnasium. What's a 
walk-on?" 

Mrs. Porter explained that her one-act play had been prepared by a 
theatre group she personally sponsored. There was Broadway and 
Hollywood interest in their work and they wanted a tryout on the 
Borscht Circuit. It was a play about the sea, an angry captain, and it 
was full of allegories. At one point a man wearing dungarees and a 
sailor's sweater, presumably fetched out of the bay and drenched in 
water, was supposed to walk on stage, attempt to say something, and 
fall to the ground in a dead faint. It was this she wanted him to do. 

"And lay there?" he said. 

"Lie there," she corrected. 

"Lying isn't my department." 

"But laying certainly is!" She said it with an anger that almost broke 
through tie barrier of his intense respect. 



There was much excitement around Mrs. Lefkowitz's hotel that 
weekend, with actors, actresses, makeshift props and the sudden 
emergence of Mrs. Porter as a lady of elegance and unquestionable 
importance. 

Some of the female guests teased Bart about becoming a matinee 
idol and saving Mrs. Porter's life. When Mrs. Porter finally approached 
him, he asked, "Well, where's the meal ticket?" 

"The 'meal ticket' is not interested in my irrelevant flirtations with 
amateur theatricals." 

"Maybe if you spit some of those fancy words out of your mouth 
so you talk straight, we would get some place." 

"And perhaps if you could spit some of the spit out of your mouth, it 
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Is just remotely possible that you'd get some place. Come along now, 
youngster, and meet the director." 

He went, stood there in his shorts, the lifeguard whistle against 
his chest as he listened with a half smile to the director. When that 
gentleman was finished, Bartholomew said, "I get wet, I walk out, 
I fall on my kisser. Big deal/' 

He was dressed in the sailor's clothes, waiting backstage, struggling 
with the butterflies in his gut. How did Mrs. Porter talk him into this? 
She didn't. He wanted it. He himself. But why? And why should he 
be overwhelmed right now by the knowledge that fear and hunger 
were the two things he knew more about than anything else on earth? 

That's why he slept in their beds. There was another human being 
there. A light was on. There was a human body from which to draw 
some warmth. Afterwards there was a sandwich and something to 
drink. But no matter how long it lasted, it always ended too soon. It 
was the inevitable losing of all this that brought the fear and the 
hunger. 

Now he was going to make a damned fool of himself in the presence 
of these very women and their husbands whom he had laughed at. 
He would walk out on that stage dripping wet, open his mouth and 
fall to the floor. If anybody laughed, by Christ, he'd kill them. 

No one would laugh. What the hell, this is a show, isn't it? His cue 
to walk on was a woman weeping while some other actor read out of 
the Bible and the sea captain made sage remarks about the human 
dregs that floated in on the lazy, filthy tide. There was nothing funny 
about this at all. No one was laughing. 

He peered out at the audience. Mrs. Porter tapped his shoulder. 
"Thank you, Bart." She kissed him. That was the first time he had 
ever been called Bart. 

As he walked that short distance back of the curtain to the point 
at which he was on the stage, the kiss burned through his cheek down 
to the very core of him. That kiss was a gift, not a grab or a come-on. 
He realized suddenly that he wanted to do this because he wanted to 
please her, wanted her approval. The last time he was kissed that 
way was a few days before the Queen lay in the casket and he had 
fallen on the floor before it and sobbed. Now he had agreed to fall 
to the floor again. That was a helluva note. 

He didn't feel the water the property man poured over him. He was 
on fire with a choked up hatred against somebody called Pavle and 
his other son, whores on the street and angry night noises and the 
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dirty city and he was supposed to fall flat on his face like the time he 
had stood on that line on a cold winter day to pick up the tinned beef 
and the bag of potatoes. He was supposed to fall on his face then too. 

Instead of fear and hunger there was wrath and pity now, pity for 
himself and wrath against what made him. When you're dead, lie 
down! But he wasn't dead, only wounded and full of pain. 

He had walked out upon the stage, approached the man who played 
the sea captain. "Pavle," he said to himself, "telling me off." A bum 
wholl never amount to anything. I'm supposed to say yessir, bringing 
my hand to my cap in a half salute, then faint and fall on my face. He 
stood before the actor who played the sea captain, rage bringing fire 
to his eyes. Then suddenly in place of the fire came tears. 

His mouth began to tremble. He heard the sea captain say his lines: 
"I see you're safe, son." 

Safe. Oh captain, my captain, am I ever safe, son. I've been safe 
from the day I was bom, safe as a rat in a trap, a cockroach who 
can't get out of the garbage can, a sailor who fell over the side. He 
laughed. It was an agonized laugh. He wanted to answer as he would 
have said it to Pavle. 

His lips started to form the word "Yes" and then contorted a tight 
fierce line across his face. Oh, Mother Queen, why did you leave your 
hungry frightened Prince behind? He let out a sob and raised his 
hand, not as if to salute, but as though to strike the captain dead, 
then he fell to the ground. A moment later the play was over. 

The curtain descended and fervent applause exploded from the 
audience. 

No one had told Bart what to do after walking on so he walked off. 
While the cast bowed he stood in the wings, shaking and trying to 
recall what had happened. He looked at the stage bewilderedly as 
Mrs. Porter led him by the arm. The actors faced him smiling as they 
applauded benignly. Bart stood before the people. What was expected 
of him? Suddenly he realized nothing was expected of him. They were 
now speaking to him. For the first time in his life he had reached 
other people. He had revealed himself and no one had laughed at him 
for it. They respected him and were grateful. To hell with being a 
fairy book prince, that was the road to the straitjacket. He was just 
an angry man with excellent reasons for his fury. 

And all these other people, they were angry too. Else how could 
they have understood? The world wasn't really so lonely and every- 
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one wasn't out to get him. Not knowing that was another road to the 
straitjacket 

He stared at his shoes for a moment, considering this, turned to Mrs. 
Porter, said, "Thanks" and walked off. 

That was how his career as an actor began. Out of blind, lonely 
defiance and the need for approval he had quite by accident stepped 
trembling upon a stage and with one unspoken word and one half 
finished gesture, he had found himself sharing that miracle with 
others. 



A light shone dazzlingly into his eyes through the crack in the blind 
covering the window that faced the dark shapes of Beverly Hills. He 
raised his hand against it and heard the motor of a car race and then 
stop. The door of a car opened, then shut. 

For a split second it seemed to Bart that he had recaptured, re- 
membered and relived everything vital in his past affecting the present. 
But there was something not recalled. Something about Liberty, N. Y. 
Something if recalled and understood that would put an end to this 
need for women, this fear of being alone. Something, somewhere that 
had slipped away, as quickly as it came; perhaps because what he re- 
membered he remembered wrong or he remembered the unimportant 
things. 

After that night at Mrs. Lefkowitz's came dramatic training, summer 
stock, legitimate theatre, illegitimate infighting, screen tests, options 
lifted and dropped, stardom and boredom contentment with the past 
forgotten, then the slump at the box office, his heart attack followed 
by new fears and the past returned. Heart attack first, then slump at 
box office, he corrected. It all illuminated his mind but left no feeling 
except the vacant contradictory one of obedience in rebellion. 

Sweeping the floor back of the dramatic school and being exces- 
sively polite to director and voice teacher while hating their guts. 
Humility when his diction was corrected, anger controlled throughout 
the hard work of rubbing away the ugly slum sounds until what re- 
mained was the rich, commercially acceptable tempered texture of a 
strong voice rasped and matured on city streets. 

Warmth with his fellow students, and friendship too. How he had 
lost that first sense of contact with others; how he had driven anger 
and obedience up to fame he didn't know. He recalled the cold facts, 
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but not the inner light that went with them, the inner man changed 
by them, the insight found and then lost again. In its stead was a void 
such as follows a flash of lightning in which everything is vividly seen 
and then disappears, more in the dark than ever before. 

Perhaps if he had graduated from grade school, gone to high school, 
joined a club, belonged to something as a kid, there would be some- 
thing back there to hold on to. You get that habit as a kid. And every 
man needed a team to cheer for. Which team could he cheer for? 
A one-man All American hip hip hurrah hero of a ham! The half satis- 
fying revenge of corrupting Pavle's tastes so that as he now existed in 
Barfs imagination, he was paunchy and pampered in his old age and 
couldn't live without the paralyzing gifts regularly received from that 
bum, his son. 

Two, four, six, eight, who should I appreciate? Appreciate your- 
self. Sure. Which self? He had lent his thoughts, emotions and values 
to so many writers, producers, directors, and all too willing females 
he no longer knew which self was him. 

Surely not that self the audience saw. A lynch scene. He faced the 
mob. Great speech, noble sentiments. His frame of reference? The 
caretaker of his Palm Springs cottage failing to fix the front porch on 
time. Or G.I., attacking the enemy machine gun nest to make life safe 
for the kids on Main Street. Inner emotional adjustment? I'm a kid 
myself about to steal bananas off somebody's pushcart. Cheezit, the 
cops and don't be yellow. 

That self was fake from start to finish and could give him nothing. 

Then which? The one which proudly picked up all the marbles in 
each cash and carry on basis befitting the winner which went directly 
with the anxiety that each lucky game might be the last taking 
pleasure from the victory even as it arrived. Worrying about lines on 
the face, softening at the midriff, reporting to wardrobe to be weighed 
in, powdered, dressed and physically placed like Paddy's profitably 
stuffed pig. 

The one that needed Mollie- that self. 

He could hear Sheila's high heels tapping a nervous rhythm on the 
flagstone steps that led to the impressive front door. It was open. Re- 
member something practical for once. Remember that it's Mollie or 
this kind of kibitzing. Be logical. Logic, hell. Mollie once tried to get 
him to exert more cooperativeness about publicity stills years ago. "Be 
logical," she had said. "Screw logic," was his answer. "With you every- 
thing is logic. I either feel something or I don't." 
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Right now he felt nothing about Sheila. He gulped the remainder of 
his drink. Either he had to remember more or forget it all. The Pee 
Ayes in New York would set life right again, rekindle that one fierce 
moment of unleashed anger by the sparks of which he had seen him- 
self and with its power fashioned a career, and if nothing happened, 
snuff it out for good. So Mollie's "You're not angry enough" was as 
right as it was wrong. 

Sheila's high heels had lost their identity as had so many others, 
this time in the luxuriousness of the living room rug. 

"In here, baby/' He tried to make himself appear more comfortable 
on the pillows. Custom made pajamas, insignia over the pocket. Teak- 
wood floors with hand carved pegs. The Prince is receiving. Come and 
give it. That part of you Mollie appreciated is the only part worth sav- 
ing at the expense of all the others. Oh, Mollie, Mollie, Mollie! Want 
to live, why don't you? Help me! 

Sheila was at the door. "I tried to reach Joe at Mr. Wilson's." She 
stood looking about the room with searching disturbance. "There was 
no answer." 

"Fred turned the phone off I guess so that they wouldn't be inter- 
rupted." 

"Where is Mrs. Elaine?" 

"My wife's gone to the country. Palm Springs. Take off your coat. 
I'll mix you a drink." 

She remained at the entrance to the room. "Are the children still 
awake?" 

"Sure. I told you. They never go to sleep before nine-thirty, even 
in Palm Springs." 

She backed away a step. He was alongside her, starting to remove 
her coat. 

"I don't know, Mr. Elaine, really." 

"Bart. And it's perfectly all right." 

"No. I think I'd better go." 

"Please don't. I'm having a bad time being alone right now. Do 
you know what that's like?" 

"Yes. I do know what that's like." 

"We can sit in the living room and talk." 

"For a few minutes then." 

He went through practiced motions, slipping off her coat, fingers 
grazing swiftly by her throat. 

"Joe might call. I left word with our maid that I'm here." 
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"Youll get home before he does." 

"What would your wife think?" 

So she's crossed off her husband. 

"I told you. She's gone to the country." 

Pause. She was lost. He knew what to do now. "Call your maid and 
tell her you went to a movie instead. Just so Joe doesn't worry." 
He smiled, leading her by the elbow to the phone back in the bed- 
room. 

"Then well relax," he said. 
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PART TWO 



"Give Him a Hand' 



Chapter 6 



Mollie had seen Palm Spring's gala Western 
Week come and go, taking with it the last of the call girls, gamblers, 
'celebrities and otherwise well-to-do along with deals formal and in- 
formal, set and upset. It had all become part of this year's noisy past 
and next year's nasty tax problem. The surplus inventory of Palm 
Springs' retail merchants had been reduced to the entire satisfaction 
of the Merchant's Association. Now assistant hotel managers and store 
owners faced the prosaic prospect of debris left in the listless wake of 
the gaiety, 'the desert had begun its dry sweat, growing more un- 
bearably hot and airless as each day brought the unrelenting summer 
closer. 

To Mollie, man's exodus and nature's inert hiatus were welcome. 
She was at one with this small world's emptiness. 

By early afternoon when the dry heat became oppressive and the 
few remaining inhabitants sought the escape of coolness and shade, 
Mollie began to look forward to the day's prematurely fading bloom. 
Then the sun got lost behind the lifeless hills of the desert, the wind 
rustled through the quivering sands from behind silhouetting peaks 
on its way into the little town searching out each obscure, still warm 
spot and she could anticipate nighf s abrupt descent like a huge box 
of velvet that contained her shutting out the forces that denied the 
reality of her act and her right to have performed it. 

One week now since she had tried to die, since she had taken all the 
necessary steps. But no one seemed concerned with or aware of the 
impulses which had caused her action. 
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Yet these impulses no less than her body, lived on. 

Having thwarted her, sated, fed and nursed her, they then declared 
her to be fully alive while she vegetated. Now brooking no disagree- 
ment they briskly treated her as part of the willingly living. Even at 
night a small blue shaded light reminded her that the nurse was close 
by as much to guard the patient's obligation to live as to evaluate her 
progress toward the point where she could and would guard that ob- 
ligation herself. 

Only night respected her need for non-existence. 

Daylight brought Annie clattering breakfast plates, and later lunch 
and dinner, cheerfully scolding when food wasn't eaten. The nurse 
scolded too if sunshine was not similarly taken in the full doses pre- 
scribed. In between there was Sam, smiling, changing towels and 
terry-cloth robes, energetically arranging and re-arranging her sun- 
deck chair an the lawn so that she constantly faced the sun, an ob- 
ject being baked back so that at least on the surface she bore the 
semblance of health. 

But the decision to die is a fundamental one disrupting and revers- 
ing responses once taken for granted. Eating. Wakefulness. Even 
breathing. 

Worst of all were the children, not because they were noisy but be- 
cause they were not. In their unnatural quiet she heard the thunder 
of their voiceless accusations, their frightened bewilderment at why 
they were here instead of at school and the question of what had hap- 
pened to Mummy. When Valerie was first given the explanation of the 
discoloration around Mollie's eyes, the splint on her thumb, and the 
reason for the nurse, she had responded with a hurt pride at its insult 
to her intelligence, a deep resentment of its violation of her rights as 
mother s older daughter. Afterwards, Valerie stayed away from her, 
hovering constantly around Winnie where Mollie could see this flaunt- 
ing of her choice. Yet Mollie didn t care; she cared only that she was 
expected to care and didn't. 

Night blotted out aU of it and the darkness made room for the en- 
veloping sense of failure flickering and hovering about like a living 
thing. Failure in areas vague but real, and it would seem, the wish for 
failure. 

Failure. 

A diffused word like the formless sand dunes forever shaping yet 
shapeless and without those internal energies that create a structure 
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with some lasting design. Why should it lack the sharp edges of the 
act with which she had met it? She didn't know now if she had ever 
known at all. 

Earlier today Valerie had appeared and lingered. 

"How did you really get the black eyes, mummy?" 

"Nurse told you, dear. They had to drain my sinuses. Sometimes it 
does that." 

"And your thumb?" 

Mollie had wanted to tell Valerie something less ridiculous but it 
had all been left to the nurse. 

"They gave me lots of medication. When I got out of bed I fell." 

"Did daddy hit you?" 

"Of course not. Now stop asking questions." 

Anger replaced hurt in Valerie as she ran off and Mollie lay 
back exhausted from the brief flurry of emotion. Later, Winnie entered 
to say, "Valerie is not a little girl any more, Mrs. Elaine, and she's 
high-strung, like yourself." 

Shortly afterward, Bart phoned. Having avoided him now for many 
days, and yet having left word yesterday that he was to call at this 
hour, she had to speak, saying nothing and then listening as he said 
Dr. Stern had relayed the already once relayed report that she was 
doing fine and sure baby his heart was great and he felt great while 
everything was going great in the negotiations for Count of Nine, also 
saying nothing, and not to worry about a single thing since every- 
thing was going fine and was going to be just great, baby. 

I cant go back. 

She drifted into a half stuporous sleep still baking in the sun until 
the nurse shook her gently. 

"I'm afraid we have to get indoors now, Mrs. Elaine." 

An unexpected sand storm had whipped in ferociously from the 
caverns of the desert, bringing with it swollen-bellied, mud-brown 
clouds distending until they obliterated the dazzling light that rico- 
cheted off the bright surfaced dunes. Mollie, only partly awake, 
watched the dry gale from her bedroom window. Their tiny swimming 
pool back of the cottage swelled with preposterous little waves as 
though the wind's eerie power had bewitched it into an ocean. 

Sam and Annie were busy fastening down all flapping doors and 
objects. Winnie was upstairs shutting windows and switching on 
lights. Doris entered. She watched her mother with unblinking eyes 
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for a moment and then asked, "How does Annie know Valerie won't 
get hurt?" 

"I don't understand, dear." 

"Being out in the storm, I mean." 

Mollie's pulse quickened momentarily. She called Winnie on the 
house phone. 

"Where did Valerie go?" 

"Probably the drug store. She didn't say." 

"You shouldn't have allowed her." 

"She left before the storm started and you were asleep." 

Mollie asked the nurse to phone the drug store. Valerie wasn't there 
nor had she been. 

"Now, now," the nurse soothed. "That's enough, Mrs. Elaine. We'll 
find your daughter. You're not to upset yourself, you know." 

Winnie appeared a little later with a sealed envelope. "This was on 
the kitchen table," she stated curtly. 

Mollie opened the envelope addressed to "Mother" and read, "I've 
gone out and I don't know when I'll be back. Your daughter's sister." 

Mollie remained at the window, watching the storm, the robe across 
her lap, her head drooping forward, then jerking back fitfully only to 
slide the length of her cupped palm again and again, eased along 
by the slipperiness of the anti-sunburn grease. Her anxiety over Valerie 
fluttered feebly, prepared to peter out as the storm conversely rose, 
wind howling, striking the town to its foundation. Barren. Yet life- 
lessness has its own tempest and is not without passion. 

Her anxiety, receding as the storm rose, thereafter rose as the storm 
subsided. 

"You are not ready to give up being a child yourself," Dr. Bunyan 
had interpreted the reason for the curious fact that asthma first began 
when she had learned that she was going to have a child this child- 
Valerie. 

The wind had all but suffocated the landscape under billows of 
angry sand. Now abruptly it collapsed and the sterile earth, in mummy 
formations centuries old, was liberated from its majestic yellow shroud. 
The previous ghostlike impression of being in a dust-whipped crater 
of the moon was gone. For the first time Mollie found her identity 
with the desert totally shattered and an identity, heretofore avoided, 
now painfully in its place. 

1 don't know when I'll be back/ 

She gazed through half closed eyes at the desert's undulations and 
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protuberances where patches of green and purple again frollicked in 
sunlit corners. The day was still full of cheerful promise, but for Mollie 
it was dead air, heat and haze. 

'Dear Mother/ 

It pressed upon her restlessness without energy, her dullness now 
oddly alert 

Tour daughter's sister/ 

She could not escape into stupor forever. 

This was a limbo from which there was a return. 

When the phone rang Mollie lifted it swiftly. It wasn't Valerie. It 
was Dr. Stern. 

"Well, answering the phone yourself, I see. That's good. I wanted 
to check up on the nurse's earlier report Seems she was right." 

Mollie remained silent. 

"You still on?" 

"Yes," she said softly. 

"I was planning to drive down. Is that all right?" 

"Yes." 

"Good. May I speak to the nurse now, please?" 

The nurse, as was her usual practice, took the call in her own room. 
Mollie heard a door downstairs. 

"Valerie?" 

"It's me, Mrs. Elaine. Sam's sweeping sand off the patio and then 
he'll empty the pool. I'm bringing up your drink." 

"Valerie hasn't returned?" 

"No'm." Annie entered the room and poured the drink out of the 
gay earthenware pitcher. "Don't worry. Valerie'll be all right and 
Sam'll go looking for her if n she's not back soon." 

When Annie left, Mollie rose, threw a light coat over her shorts 
and halter, took the keys to her car from the dresser and went down 
the back stairs. Her legs were quite shaky. By the time the nurse hung 
up Mollie was driving into town. Distances were deceptive. She felt 
lightheaded. Her left hand kept reaching instinctively for the reassur- 
ance of the emergency brake. She stopped at the druggist's, post office 
and department store. She looked in at the desolate restaurant where 
they usually ate on Annie's night off. The five and ten dollar gold piece 
slot machines illicitly meant for serious players had their facades of 
lemons and other fruit removed as an engineer worked over their less 
glamorous insides, the heart of which were the cams, unerringly de- 
signed to regulate the winnings and losings in this predictable game 
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of chance. Season's end. Valerie was not here either. Mollie drove to 
the desert where the Indian in the Reservation booth took admissions. 
Neither he nor his wife had seen a girl of Valerie's description. Mollie 
sat in the car exhausted and quiet. Then she started the car again. 
On her way back into town she passed a fruit drink stand. She stopped 
the car abruptly and backed up. She honked the horn, opened the door 
and walked into the store. Valerie was sitting at the counter. 

"Where have you been?" 

"Here." 

"AH the tune?" 

"Yes." 

Mollie sat up alongside her. 

"Do you know IVe been worried sick?" 

"Have you really, mumrny?" 

Mollie suddenly felt faint and dizzy. Valerie pushed her own glass 
of water toward her. Mollie drank it. 

"You should be in bed, mummy." 

"It's all right." 

"I'm sorry I worried you." 

"It's all right." 

"But I meant to worry you." 

Mollie looked up. That was something she understood. 

"Come," Mollie said. 

"Can you make it?" 

"I'm really all right." 

They drove very slowly for a while. 

"There are a lot of things to explain. Ill try to explain them." 

"Not now, mumrny." 

"They're hard to explain. I don't understand some of them myself."* 

"I can wait, mummy." 

Mollie stopped the car. She leaned her head against the wheel. 

"I'm all right. Just very tired and a little dizzy." She lifted her head. 
"We'll just sit here for a while." 

"All right, mummy." 

They sat for about ten minutes. Then Mollie started the car again. 

"Is daddy very sick?" 

"He has a bad heart." 

"I don't mean that, mummy." 

Mollie sighed. 

"He is very sick, isn't he?" 
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"No, I am." 

"I think daddy is. And he's making you sick." 

"You haven't had much luck with either parent." 

"That's not true. If I were a better daughter" 

"Don't say that, Valerie." 

"If this driving hurts you, I won't forgive myself." 

"None of this is your fault, dear." 

"Whose fault is it, mummy?" 

Mollie searched in every corner of her tired mind. "I don't know," 
she answered finally. "And your daddy doesn't either. I think that's 
why both of us are sick." 

"That means you still love him, doesn't it?" 

Mollie didn't answer. Valerie put her hand in her mother's lap. Tm 
not a baby anymore." 

They drove the rest of the way in silence. When they pulled up to 
the house the nurse and Winnie, Sam and Annie, were out front wait- 
ing with Doris. Sam's car was out in front too. 

"Thank you, Valerie." 

"Ill try to understand. Only don't treat me like a child." 

Winnie reached them first. "You should be spanked," she said to 
Valerie. 

"I'll decide that," Mollie said. She held Valerie's arm. Valerie stayed 
close to her. 

"You'd best get right into bed," the nurse said. 

"After I've had lunch with Valerie," Mollie answered. 

"Ill get it right away," Annie smiled and hurried off to the kitchen. 
Sam helped Mollie upstairs. By the time she had reached the first floor 
landing her strength had oozed out completely. 

"Well eat together later, mummy." 

"Ill remember you're a big girl now," Mollie whispered in reply. 



By the time she was undressed by the nurse, Mollie had fallen 
asleep. 

When she woke, it was dark out. She had no sense of time. Only 
a vivid recollection of an early October day in Kansas many years 
ago. The riot of autumn had been on each brilliant leaf, but the sun 
was deceptively warm, beguiling many an insect out of its sheltered 
winter hideaway. She had removed her coat, then her jacket, and 
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finally with blouse opened wide at the throat she had walked far into 
the field, inhaling the separate fragrances that seemed to emanate 
from each distinct color. Like a subtle chef of mysteries the breeze, 
benign but active, had blended all the scents into something new, 
spreading this witchcraft in all directions. She was remembering Na- 
ture as an active force, Mollie realized, for the same reason as she had 
enveloped herself all week in its lifelessnes. To deny her own reality 
as a person. To avoid people and society. To escape. 

Also to warn herself. 

Wasps had hung from the sides of the fieldstone farmhouse that dis- 
tant day, unable to fly or move for their own safety, glutted as they were 
with the golden moment. Even when Ma had gone at them with a 
newspaper they lacked the capacity for flight, while above, against 
the cloudless sky, a chicken hawk had circled without real intent 
for the fowl and livestock were already indoors circled gracefully 
against the sky's bland blueness while the quiet pond below reflected 
all this deceptive warmth and calm. 

Yes, deceptive; for deep in the woods this breeze was a wind, low 
throated and businesslike, full well knowing the season and its place 
in it despite the innocent semblance of a spring day, or a carefree 
early summer one in which even the familiar fall colors obscured their 
true nature as the incense of late autumn's burning leaves became 
proof of the magic, not evidence against it. 

So it had continued until the end of afternoon when, by some im- 
perceptible alteration, the darker browns and bloodier reds took over, 
lending a stern intensity, high-lighting the close cropped greenness on 
the plains while the sky paled, still cloudless, as the magic deepened 
and the breeze quickened, showing its true humor. 

At length the rnoon rose. Speckled clouds drew around it and damp- 
ness spread from out of the deep wood drawing a loveless blanket 
over everything. In the indiscreet darkness of night the true face of 
things appearedcold and withering with its wetness as the rains 
came, turning swiftly to sleet, sweeping aside the fallacious fantasy, 
hard fistedly setting the stage for frost and decline. 

Summer has its season. It comes, stays, is used or wasted, then is 
over and autumn takes the stage. Autumn had taken the stage. Winter 
was coming. The moment of self deception was past. 

A warning. 

It was better to face winter when it came. 

Valerie's running off and Mollie rising to it; her child struggling to 
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understand and offering to help; all had stirred other hopes before she 
had fallen asleep. Perhaps a language might still be found through 
which she and Bart could reach each other, and she might yet find and 
use herself. 

No. 

The season for such things had passed. That was why she had 
wished to die. 

Had wished? 

It was the avoidance of such hoping its inevitable further painful 
disillusionment that she had sought in death. Hope in whatever 
sphere, however near or remote, always led uncontrollably back to 
hopes about Bart and herself. 

That distant deceptive day she had wandered in the sunny silence 
to her favorite of all places back home the Osage River, known also 
as Marais des Cygnes, so named by Evangeline in the soft legend that 
whispered the drama of two young Indian lovers, separated by their 
opposing families, tribes and customs. They had met on the quiet flow- 
ing river for one last time to drown proudly in each other's embrace, 
after which two great white swans arose at the exact spot from the still 
water to swim gracefully away together. 

The Marsh of the Swans, and a legend of love unvanquished. Life 
pure and eternal. She remembered thinking even then, before she had 
met Bart, that a great love could be a terrible thing. If it was shattered 
so were you. But the warmth and the legend had banished the bitter 
thought as the realistic end of that idyllic Say in turn banished the 
illusions preceding it. 

Night then, night now, and the same truth unmasked both times. 

Winter is here. 

Then what of Valerie and Doris? 

She would not be the first woman who lived only for her children. 

"Hi." It wasn't the nurse's voice, though it came from under the 
blue light. 

Dr. Stern. 

This was the second time she had wakened from conflicts between 
hope and despair to find him waiting for her. He switched on the 
light. One shoulder strap of her nightgown had slipped down during 
sleep. She was unaware of it as he was not. He frowned, irritated with 
his admiration of her breast slope, then his brow lifted as he felt him- 
self under professional control. She blinked, then yawned. 

"What, bored already?'* He kept his gaze carefully on her face. 
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"Weary," she answered. 

"Who isn't?" 

Silence. 

"We just have to find a new path." 

She still gave no answer. 

"Not that easy, huh?" 

"No, Dr. Stern, I'm afraid not." 

He rose from the nurse's chair relieved not to face her and raised 
the shade to reveal a sky dizzying with its disarray of stars. 

"Old Wendell Holmes set the signposts when he said, 'You'd better 
like where you're looking because that's where you're going.' " 

She remained silent. 

"I hear your daughter gave you quite a turn today." 

She didn't answer. He had come to her bedside and lifted her hand 
to examine it. 

"Still wish you were dead?" 

Her face flushed. 

"That's understandable," he went on, "it's in the air. Half the world 
is attempting to destroy itself and the other half is helping it." He had 
removed the splint. "Not bad. We can reduce the splint." He pressed 
the bone of her thumb again. "But the world's too organized for any- 
one to die alone or live alone. You made me see that." He continued 
to hold her hand. "Planning to try it again?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"My children need me." 

"They needed you before you took seconal and atropine. It didn't 
stop you then." 

"I won't do that again." 

"Good for Valerie." He worked for a while setting up the new 
splint. "But I think you will, if you don't get rid of what made you do 
it the first time." His eyes met hers and held them. "Your husband. 
He's your lethal weapon." 

"I don't want to discuss him." 

"I know. Dr. Bunyan told me it was when he tried to make you 
that you quit therapy. I called him." He saw the quick resentment 
and released her hand. "I think Dr. Bunyan would be glad to see 
you again if you wanted him to." 

"I don't. No." 

"Okay. You don't. Let's talk about your husband." 
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"I just want to be left alone." 

"Sorry. It's against the rules." 

He was returning his materials to the drawer of the night table. 

"I'm afraid you have to talk to me." 

"What is there left to talk about?" 

"Your husband." 

"I think I can work out an arrangement with him." 

"Divorce?" 

She didn't answer. 

"I see. Staying for the children's sake. No one does anything for 
someone else well unless it proves also to be right for them. Your life 
isn't over even though you wish it were." He glanced out the window 
at the sky. "You wish you could leave him but the bond is too strong," 
he said. "Why don't you go back to work?" 

She turned her head away. 

"You're an astrophysicist," he persisted, "celestial mechanics the 
best at Phoenix Aviation during the war, I'm told." 

She sighed. 

"You quit because your husband, the great star, wanted you to. 
Look out there. Millions of stars. Real ones. Remember why the star 
that was once the father of our earth died before its time?" 

"It consumed all the hydrogen around it," she said almost speaking 
to herself. 

"Yes." He continued to force awareness of his presence. "Consumed 
more than any star however big or great could absorb. So the very hy- 
drogen which formed it and gave it life turned prematurely into he- 
lium inside it and exploded. We were born out of that death. Its ma- 
terials made our earth, its salt is in our tears, its history and laws part 
of our blood and bone. We can't escape them." 

She knew. Born like all stars out of endless condensation of hy- 
drogen, but unlike most, absorbing too much, too fast, incapable of 
giving off radiation at a commensurate speed until the resultant 
over-abundance of helium inside it caused the celestial explosion 
that rocked the sky with the death of our father who was in Heaven 
then shrivelling up after its better parts had whirled into space to 
form the planets our planet, its legacy while it drifted still shrivelling, 
an outcast of the cosmos, a white dwarf, a ghost of the galaxy. 

Blood of our bone. Salt of our tears. 

Our genesis. 

"Think it over," Stern said quietly. "Any form of matter which con- 
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sumes more of its life-creating substance than it can absorb, that 
endlessly takes more than it gives back, perishes! Finally in that act 
it pays back anyway, the hard, sad and permanent way. Man didn't 
invent justice, he simply discovered it when he found out that you 
get by giving. And that applies to stars and galaxies, planets and Na- 
ture, nations and peoples, your husband and you." 

"We know more about stars millions of miles away than we do of 
ourselves," Mollie whispered. 

"Sometimes to see what's closest to home we've got to take in the 
rest of the territory/' he said. 

She had done that all week. This territory. Desert and night, away 
from people, the lifeless sand and obscure darkness, both of which 
Dr. Stern had just now somehow managed to press to their ultimate 
beyond rock and void to stars and substance, origin and laws and the 
fact that escaping her humanity she must wind up inexorably finding 
the same lasting truth in the beginnings, as current now as it was five 
hundred million years ago. 

"The territory is Hollywood/' she said, "Fresh out of hydrogen, 
whatever the reason." 

He smiled. "You mean leaving Hollywood would straighten out your 
husband? I had the same theory for myself. It lasted all of twenty- 
four hours. When I abandoned it and thought of your husband 
I decided that in his case it was his shortness. The little Napoleon 
complex. Then I asked myself about the six foot four would-be Tar- 
zans in Hollywood exactly like him, also killing themselves and by the 
same method. So my Napoleon theory was ruled out too. Are you 
willing to examine yours?" 

He reached into his pocket and brought out a printed brochure. 
"I hunted for this all morning. Got it in the mail some months ago. 
Don't know why I rated receiving it or who sent it." He put on his 
glasses. "It says here that in 1923 nine men held a very important 
meeting at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago and the meeting 
was important because the men were." He glanced down at the docu- 
ment and read, "The biggest trader on the short side of the market 
on Wall Street, the head of the world's most complete monopoly, the 
man who was headed for the presidency of the New York Stock 
Exchange, the president of the bank of international settlements. 
People like that." He looked up. "Can you guess what happened to 
them since?" 
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Only her attention indicated that he should continue. The greatest 
bear on Wall Street, Jesse Livermore, committed suicide." He was 
reading again. "Richard Whitney, who became the president of the 
New York Stock Exchange, was released from Sing Sing a few years 
ago. The head of the greatest monopoly, Ivor Kruger, died a suicide. 
So did Leon Frazer, president of the bank of international settle- 
ments." He tossed the printed matter on her bed impatiently. When 
he spoke again it was in calm, almost indifferent tones. These 
luminaries and others like them in lots of high places are tall, short, 
fat, thin, young and old and none of them ever got that way in Holly- 
wood. I should say that rules out your notion too." 

He walked to the wall switch. The top light was still off. "May I?" 

She nodded and then blinked as the room warmed with the added 
glow. 

"Does Dr. Bunyan think I should leave my husband?" 

"I didn't ask him. But I think so and before the explosion.'* 

"Bart takes and takes and only takes because in the beginning he 
was taken and taken. He's still being taken." 

"Sure. That's the justice in Nature, too. If you want to create a giv- 
ing creature you must give to it. But if he's already at the helium stage, 
where does that leave you?" 

She shrugged sadly. 

"You're no more immune to these laws of Nature than your hus- 
band is, you know." 

"Yes. I know." 

He pulled down the shade. There must be something to that man 
to keep a woman like you shuttling between life and death and satis- 
fied with neither." 

"People who have been reached by him in his art have felt it," she 
said softly. "I saw it before it turned against him, when he gave as 
well as took." Her mouth was trembling again. "Your advice is prob- 
ably very sensible, doctor. But I can't leave him." 

Then you'd better unlock his energy fast because if he blows it'll be 
one hell of an explosion. He's getting redder and hotter all the time. 
When those powerful pieces fly apart whoever is close by will be 
melted in the heat including your children." 

He closed his kit. "If you can't leave him you'd better get to work 
on staying with him. Work," he repeated. "I've dismissed your nurse 
and I'm returning to Los Angeles tomorrow evening. You've done 
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enough daytime sleeping. No more sedation now except at bedtime." 

"Is Valerie still awake?" 

"It's only eight o'clock." 

Mollie became conscious that her nightgown had slipped far down 
on one side and that her bedspread had been kicked aside in her sleep. 
She covered herself with the spread and under it slipped her arm 
through the fallen strap. When she looked up Stern's eyes were intent 
on her. He let his gaze wander away. 

"You're loaded with alternatives, now. If they become too much for 
you all I ask is that you don't try to kill yourself till morning." He 
walked to her bed and extended his hand. "I haven't had much sleep 
lately." 

"How long will you be staying?" 

"Long enough to come to lunch to-morrow." 

"We'd be glad to have you." 

"I was just waiting for the invitation." 

She smiled reluctantly. 

He indicated the brochure on her bed. "Show that to your hus- 
band. To hell with common sense." 

"You've taken a lot of time and trouble with me." 

"You saved me from a fate worse than death." 

"I'm grateful." 

He smiled. "See you." 

She nodded. "Tomorrow." 

When he reached the door she asked, "Will you please tell Annie 
to send Valerie up on your way out?" 

"YouVe got the strength to go downstairs if you want to." 

She heard his firm step receding on the stairs as she called the 
pantry and learned that Valerie and Doris were about to have dinner. 
She told Annie to set up another place and ask the children to wait. 
She would join them in the dining room. 



The next morning Mollie had breakfast with Valerie. 

"Annie says Dr. Stern is coming to lunch." 

"Yes, dear." 

"He's very nice, mummy." 

"You met him?" 

"Last night for a minute/' 

"Yes. He is nice " 
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"Can I buy a dress today?" 

"Surely." 

"The store will be open in half an hour. Can we do it before 
lunch?" 

Mollie smiled and ran her hand through Valerie's hair. "All right. 
Well do it right after breakfast." 

But after breakfast Winnie, on her way out for her day off, asked 
to see Mollie alone to announce, "I can't do my job with the children 
properly if my authority is undermined." 

Mollie saw the challenge in Winnie's eyes and answered it. "Who 
undermines your authority, Winnie?" 

"Annie and Sam." 

"When?" 

"All the time." 

"Anyone else?" 

"No." 

"How do Annie and Sam do this exactly?" 

Winnie's usually red cheeks were flaming now. "You know as well 
as I do." 

"I'm afraid I don't, Winnie." 

"Mrs. Elaine, if you want me to leave" 

Mollie made the deliberate effort to breathe slowly and evenly. 

"No. I don't want you to leave, Winnie, but if you'd rather do that 
than stop getting between Valerie and me you're free to go at once." 

Winnie's eyes filled with tears and she ran off leaving Mollie un- 
clear as to whether she would return or not. 

Then she found Valerie and they drove into town to buy the dress. 
Mollie made no mention of her meeting with Winnie. 

As they parked the car in the lot reserved for shoppers, Valerie 
asked, "If they have mother-and-daughter dresses can we both get 
them, mummy?" 

Mollie smiled. Hardly the method she would have thought of but 
any path that brought them closer must be followed. "Yes, dear, I'd 
love that." 

The store's inventory was almost totally depleted. The only mother- 
and-daughter combination in their sizes were dirndles neither of the 
style nor the color that even Valerie would have normally chosen. 
They made the purchase at once. Then Mollie found a dress in Doris' 
size that almost matched theirs. 

When they returned to the cottage, Valerie suggested they get into 
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bathing suits. Doris joined them and the three lay on the hot con- 
crete around the edge of the pool, stretched out under the sleepy spell 
of the sun. 

"Mummy." 

"Yes, dear." 

"Let's wear our dirndles at lunch." 

Mollie hesitated over the suggestion. 

"Please, mummy." 

"All right" 

Doris was over at the deep side of the pool wearing her Mae West. 
She held her nose and then jumped in with a loud squeal. 

"That's wonderful, dear. Who taught you?" 

'Winnie." 

"Did Winnie go off already?" 

"Yes, Valerie." 

"She didn't say goodbye to me." 

Mollie nodded, 

"Let's swim," Mollie suggested. Valerie dived in first. Mollie fol- 
lowed. Valerie swam the length several times. Mollie made it once. 
They then lay on the mats, drying. 

"You don't have to wear the new dress at lunch if you don't want 
to." 

"Of course I want to, silly, you look so lovely in yours. Doris can 
wear hers too." 

"You sure you don't mind, mummy?" 

"Quite certain. Come on. Well dress now." 

"I want to see mine. I want to see mine!" 

The three of them went up the back stairs carrying the boxes. 

They were ready and waiting half an hour early. 



It was the first time Mollie had seen Dr. Stern in daylight, with- 
out stethoscope, frown or dark suit. His face was full without being 
broad, his smile unprofessionally pleasant, a twinkle in his eye, an 
ease in his manner. 

He greeted Valerie, met Doris and answered her serious questions 
with the information that not being married he unfortunately had no 
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children but yes he liked children very much and sure he thought 
mothers understood little girls better than daddies and maybe even 
little boys. 

"Don't misinform her at such a young age." 

"But it's the truth." He nodded to Doris seriously. "It's the truth." 

Doris ran off, satisfied with their lunch guest. Valerie lingered on. 

"After all, the maternal instinct is the only gentle one in the lower 
animal world. Until reason functions properly as a substitute for in- 
stinct in humans, woman is bound to be more civilized than man." 

"I think he's right, mummy." 

Mollie smiled. Stern bowed acknowledgement. 

"Women don't go to wars and kill," Valerie pointed out. 

Stern stopped smiling. "Exactly. So it's only in a civilized society 
which doesn't exist yet that men will be women's equals. Until then 
I bow to my masters." 

Valerie liked that. Mollie felt the hidden barb but felt too the en- 
couraging warmth behind the thrust. 

"This is a nice house," Stern said. 

"Mummy picked it." 

They walked back to where the pool was; he looked about him and 
kept nodding. 

"Whaf s the joke?" Mollie asked. 

"Why? Was I smiling?" He laughed. "I was thinking of Sabina's 
father's house. Mr. Falk," he explained to Valerie. "He wanted a hide- 
away 'far from the madding crowd,' a three room shack. Then he 
began to add rooms, one for each of his children just to keep an eye 
on them. Next came a room for reading, one for privacy, one for think- 
ing, and so on until it was a fourteen room palace, and when Sabina 
asked why he needed a projection room in a hideaway, he explained 
that no one would come to see him if he didn't have a projection 
room!" 

Valerie laughed out loud. 

At lunch he asked Valerie about school. He said he'd like to go 
back to school again, and she asked him about medicine. She said 
she thought she'd like to be a doctor. After lunch when Mollie sug- 
gested that Valerie see what her younger sister was doing, Stern 
said, "Never you mind, Valerie. One day you and I will have a whole 
afternoon to ourselves." Valerie blushed and said she'd love that and 
went off to find Doris. 
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"My daughters like you." 

"I like them." 

"And you're quite a bit of a tease." 

"Me? Not at all" 

"I think you made up that story because you knew Valerie would 
like you for it." 

"It's true and only the merest beginning of my Falk Saga." He 
smiled. "So you see I really am glad you talked me out of marrying 
his daughter." 

"I guess it's my turn to say I'm glad you talked me out of some- 
thing too." 

"Not unless you are." 

"I thought a lot about what you said yesterday." 

"That's good." 

"How did you learn about astrophysics?" 

"I think every reasoning person should. It's our universe, isn't it? Of 
course there is a difference between people and the forms of matter 
that made us," he said abruptly. "We think. So long as that's a fact 
we can't escape our heritage as members of the human race." 

"We haven't come too far," she answered. 

"Maybe. But one conscious human being is still more of a miracle 
than ten blindly whirling suns." He glanced up at the sky. "Uncle Sol 
shines for us, not we for him." 

"I wonder whether anyone as sick as I've been can ever mend." 

"Why not? Everything in our world's working in reverse these days. 
Maybe when healthy people break down it isn't really breaking down 
at all but only breaking away to re-enter again after rejecting the mad- 
ness. I had mine. Shorter than yours and not as drastic. Maybe that 
has to do with how long it takes each of us to realize that it is mad- 
ness. Sure I went on living and working but somewhere I had stopped. 
I guess the trick lies in what you do when you start again." 

"And you have?" 

He smiled into her eyes. "Yes. I have." 

They sat in silence, drinking iced coffee under the awning. 

"Why didn't you invite scientists to join your Cultural Community 
Center?" he asked. 

The question surprised her. "I don't know." 

"And you a scientist. It would be a good idea to have a Town Hall 
for specialists, of all kinds. There's too much solitary confinement." 
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"The Center was just talk." 

"Granted. Then talk some more, only this time louder, clearer. A 
culture as large as Southern California fancies itself to be and as small 
as the world actually is needs hammering together and taking apart. 
What the hell, if we all saw our tiny dedications and drudgeries in 
the harsh light of function, each of us, both specialist and layman, all 
at once, we might get a chance to see ourselves whole. That's the only 
way to be whole, isn't it?" 

"You really believe it could get support?" 

"Who knows?" He grinned. "First they'll come to accuse, then to 
defend themselves, finally some of them might remain." 

"I suppose you realize it's dangerous to go on encouraging me this 
way," she said quietly. 

"Naturally. It could fail again. If it did you'd try something else." 

"Is this Dr. Bunyan's idea?" 

"No. And you're much too hard on him. Each of us has a part 
of the answer." 

"Are you always this optimistic?" 

"No. It's been quite some time since I felt hopeful about anything. 
Leaving the bride at the altar did it." 

Annie came out to announce rather glumly, "Mr. Elaine is calling." 

"Excuse me." 

Bart said he was thirty miles away, driving down to spend the 
night and the better part of tomorrow. Mollie told Valerie and Doris 
and then rejoined Dr. Stern. 

"My husband will be here in an hour." 

He nodded. Their conversation lagged. 

"I think I'll be running along." 

"We haven't seen him for a week." 

"I know." He walked back to Valerie and Doris at the pool. Mollie 
went with him. 

"How long are you staying down here?" Valerie asked when he said 
goodbye. 

"Leaving today. I'm stopping at the Rustic Cabin. Their check out 
time is four o'clock. But I'll see you in L.A." 

"I'm glad you came," Mollie said. 

"Ditto. Thanks for a wonderful lunch." 

Mollie and Valerie stood at the front door and waved him off. Then 
they continued to stand at the front door. 
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"Aren't you glad daddy's coming?" 

"Sure, mummy." 

Mollie wished they could get into other clothes but there was no 
way of saying so. 

Mollie and Valerie went back and sat on the lawn and waited. 
Annie took Doris up for her afternoon nap. 



When Bart arrived some twenty minutes later Mollie was shocked 
at how drawn he looked. 

"'Hi baby." He advanced toward her, ready to kiss her if she gave 
him the invitation. She didn't. 

He put his arm around her shoulder, then turned to Valerie. 

"Hey, some snappy wardrobe you two got. Pretty nifty. Where's 
Doris?" 

"Napping. Your lunch is waiting." 

"Great. Glad I didn't eat on the way." 

"We've already eaten." 

"You can sit with me. Weather been good?" 

"Fine. Just a little sand storm the other day." 

"Gets tricky after March. But you look great. Just great. Having 
fun, Valerie?" 

"Yes. Mummy and I spend lots of time together." 

That was an improvement all right. "Is it a closed corporation or 
can fathers join?" 

"If they want to, daddy." 

"Of course they want to." He reached down into his overnight 
bag and took out two large bottles of Joy. 

"Fits the sister act. One for each of you. Your mother's favorite per- 
fume, and her taste is good. I got a rubber seahorse for Doris." He 
put his arm around Valerie. "How about giving your father a soul 
kiss?" 

They decided to let Doris nap. Mollie and Valerie sat with Bart 
while he ate lunch. The food tasted very good to him. He talked about 
the gossip in the trade papers and the fact that a round-robin petition 
to have the rates reduced was being circulated at the Tennis Club. 

'Td like to sign it too, believe me. When I get back, I will." 

Mollie lifted her head. "Going someplace?" 
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"Ill tell you about it later/' 

When lunch was over, Valerie asked, "May I visit my friend, 
mummy?" 

Mollie hesitated. "Certainly, dear." 

"Friend? Who's here?" 

"Some child Valerie met," Mollie replied quickly. "No one we 
know." 

Bart nodded. Valerie kissed him, gave Mollie a tense hug, and 
started off. 

"Come back early," Bart called after her, "I want to spend more 
time tampering with my children." 

"All right, daddy." She ran off. 

"What's the matter with her?" Bart asked, "Has she developed a 
hate on me since coming down here?" 

"No. Just a little love for me." 

"Do they go hand in hand?" 

"Of course not." 

Bart dropped it 

"You're looking good, Mollie. I mean very good. Better even than 
before." 

"I feel better." She asked Annie to serve him more coffee out on 
the lawn. 

"Where are you going, Bart?" 

"New York. Personal appearances before the opening of Dark 
Dawn!" 

"What finally made you decide to do it?" 

"Seems I'm in a little trouble. Nothing serious, but it needs han- 
dling. Alex won't sign me for Count of Nine and Falk goes along with 
him because my box office went off when the gossip columns told the 
world about my so-called heart attack. There ought to be some way 
to sue those bastards for damages, but that's your freedom of the 
press." 

"How would the personal appearances help?" Mollie asked, 

"Publicity, press conferences, a little direct audience appeal. It 
builds up the opening on Dark Dawn.' 9 He had definitely decided on 
the way down that Mollie mustn't know how bad it was or what he 
was really planning to do about it with Tony Mansento in the on- 
stage two-round boxing exhibit 

He had phoned Fred before leaving to make sure Fred under- 
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stood this clearly. Fred talked too much to Tanya. Mollie, like Tanya, 
would find out his actual plans in New York when everyone else did. 

'Will it be strenuous?" 

"No, Just some gab Joe's written. I'm feeling pretty good myself." 

"Are you really going for the public appearances?" 

"What else?" 

"You might see Dr. Davidson while you're there," 

"Sure." 

"I'll wire him. Where will you be stopping?" 

"Don't bother, I'll call him when I get in. But I'm really feeling 
great now. No kidding," 

He didn't look it. Also he was kidding. But about what? 

"I missed you a lot, Mollie." 

"I've been doing some thinking," she answered. 

"And?" 

She forced a smile. "Still in the 'where do I go from here' depart- 
ment." 

"You mean where do we go from here/' he corrected. 

She didn't answer. 

"What I told you at the hospital is true, Mollie. I'm going to keep 
you." 

"All right," she answered on an impulse, "I'll go East with you." 

He hadn't expected that. 

That would be impossible. She couldn't! If she ever found out about 
the rehearsals and the fight sequence, she'd try to stop him. Even if 
she didn't, if something went wrong, he wouldn't want her and the 
kids there to see it. So you admit something could go wrong, he 
noted. If something went wrong, he answered himself. 

"No. Definitely not." 

"Why?" 

"You're not well yet." 

"I won't get better this way." 

He bypassed it 

"Besides, the kids have had enough vacation," he said. "They should 
be back at school next week." 

"They can stay with Winnie. I thought the two of us could go 
alone." 

"No, Mollie, the Pee Ayes are tough for me, and I'm nervous as 
it is. It wouldn't be good to expose you to it." 

"I don t mind " 
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"I do." 

"Perhaps my going would interfere with, your plans." 

"Plans? What plans?" 

"Your usual plans." 

"Now what are you talking about? 9 * 

"Whoring." 

His eyes clouded. "That's what you think I'm going East for?" 

"Why should I think otherwise?" 

She was certain that he had lived a celibate life since his heart 
attack, not out of choice, but necessity. She had heard that some Holly- 
wood character had visited him in his hospital room, but dismissed 
it as gossip. He couldn't have done that out of fear. Besides, Falk 
and Haas wouldn't have permitted it. Then finishing the film and ap- 
prehension about his strength to do it had held him back. After the 
party celebrating the film's completion would have been his first 
chance. But work would have made it impossible. Then she had upset 
everything with the attempt to die. Now she was going to live and he 
wanted to keep her but he didn't want to earn her. Using the personal 
appearances would be his way of going on a toot without her knowing, 
in a fashion he'd consider safe, beyond her ability to find out about it. 
What else would have made him break with a policy that was over 
ten years old now? 

"I told you why I have to go and why I don't want you there." 

"I'm sorry, Bart. I don't believe you. In the light of the record, I 
think I have a right not to. So if you go, please don't trouble to come 
back." 

"Okay." He rose and walked to the phone, called the Tennis Club 
and had Fred Wilson paged. "Fred? Bart. I talked to Mollie. She 
doesn't want me going East without her, and I don't want her going 
East under the circumstances, so I'm not going. That's right. Not 
going. Tell Falk to cancel the trip. I know all that. Just do as you're 
told." He hung up. The color was gone from his face. He lit a cig- 
arette. 

"Do you think maybe we could wake Doris now? I'd like to see her." 



It was half an hour later when Bart was crawling on all fours on 
the lawn with Doris on his back that the phone rang. Annie ap- 
peared. 
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"If s for you, Mr. Elaine." 

"Who's calling?" 

"I didn't ask." 

"Ask/- 
She disappeared and then reappeared. 

"It's Mr. Wilson." 

"I'm not in. No, Mollie! I don't want you talking to him either." 

"Why?" 

"You know what he'll say. Put the heat on. Falk says this; Alex says 
that. Your career is at stake. Blah, blah, blah." He turned to Annie. "I 
said tell him we're not in." 

Annie disappeared. 

"Is your career at stake?" 

"I really don't know but I'm damn sure my marriage is." 

"Bart, why don't you want me to go?" 

"I told you. And I understand how you feel. So I won't go, and 
that's it." 

Within half an hour the phone rang again. This time it was Mrs. 
Wilson. Bart was still not in. He refused to allow Mollie to speak to 
her either. 

"Tell me, once more," Mollie said, "why you don't want me to go 
with you." 

"I'm in a bad spot. This comeback routine isn't my dish. If you're 
there, I won't be able to handle it. I'd do myself more harm than 
good. It really isn't that important anyway. So the best thing is to 
forget it." 

"No. If that's the real issue, I think you'd better go." 

"With you doubting why?" 

"I withdraw my doubts." 

"Just like that?" 

Doris had joined them. "Where is daddy going?" 

"Nowhere right now, dear," She didn't answer Bart's question. 

"Where is Valerie?" Doris asked. 

"Never mind, dear." None of them had mentioned Dr. Stern's social 
visit to Bart. Now Doris dropped the question at once. It made her 
part of the unplanned conspiracy of silence. 

Toward four o'clock the phone rang again. Mollie answered before 
Bart could stop her. It was Tanya announcing that she and Fred were 
having a bite at Azusa and would be there in time for dinner. 

"Goddam persistent bastards." 
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"Bart, I'm going out for a drive. I have to clear my head a little." 

Til drive you." 

"No, 111 go alone." 

"Is it okay for you to drive?" 

"Of course. I did it this morning/* 

"All right. When does Valerie get home?" 

"Any minute now. Til only be half an hour." She instructed Annie 
to expect two additional for dinner, got into the car, and in five min- 
utes was at the drug store where she phoned Stern. 

"I'd like to see you." 

"All right. I'll be right over." 

"No. I'd rather elsewhere." 

"Then come here." 

When Mollie arrived at the Rustic Cabin, Stern was waiting outside 
the door. He helped her into a chair and poured lemonade from a 
pitcher on the weather resistant patio table. 

Mollie ran her hand over the hem of her dimdle. 

"Your daughter was here. We had fun." 

"I know." 

"What's up?" 

"My husband's career seems to be in very serious jeopardy." 

"Is that new?" 

"It's worse than I thought. They won't sign him for the next pic- 
ture unless Dark Dawn sells more tickets than his last picture. He's 
going East for some public appearances, or at least he was going to 
go East until I said I'd go with him." She glanced up quickly to see 
if there was any reaction. 

Stern seemed to see the dirndle for the first time and realized some- 
how that it was the same as the one Valerie wore. She saw this and 
blushed. 

"He said if I went he couldn't handle the situation. I suggested that 
it was because it was a call-girl situation. To prove I was wrong he 
cancelled the trip. Now his agent and wife are on their way down to 
re-persuade him." 

"So?" 

"I can't convince him I trust him to go without me, and I can't 
convince him that I should go with him." 

"Well, let it ride. If it ends his career, that's the last of your diffi- 
culty with his success and Hollywood." 
"Is it?" 
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He shrugged. 

She sat still for a while. 

"Why not ask Dr. Bunyan?" he finally said. 

"I shouldn't have bothered you. I'm sorry/' 

He didn't answer. She rose. 

"Please forgive my intruding this way. It was silly of me." 

"Keep slugging/' 

She stood awkwardly for a moment. 

"I'm really not qualified to have a detached opinion on this sub- 
ject," he said. 

"Goodbye." 

"So long." 

When she left he went indoors, called the desk to have a boy pick 
up his overnight bag, and thought about calling Bunyan and decided 
not to. She'd be back at her place in ten minutes. He could call her. 
There was lots more he could do about Mollie Blaine, feeling as lie 
did about her, and more that this feeling could do to both of them 
unless he controlled it. She wanted her husband. She loved her hus- 
band. He was only her doctor. That was all there was to it. In time 
he would make himself believe it. He decided against calling her, at 
just about the moment Mollie herself was phoning Dr. Bunyan from 
the post office in town. 



Dr. Bunyan pulled away from the pressure of his study, alive as it 
always was by late afternoon with vague pasts that blotted out the 
present, the tears long overdue along with realistic heart-break and 
heart-mend all the lost and found reasons for known and unknown 
human misery. 

"Dr. Stern told me what happened recently, Mrs. Blaine, and I am 
very sorry. How are you feeling now?" 

"I called to ask your advice." 

"As a patient?" 

"Yes." 

"Can it wait until you see me?" 

"No." 

"Very well. What is the question?" 

She told him briefly of Bart's visit, Fred's calls and their purpose, 
her discussions with Dr. Stern and where the matter now stood. 
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"If your husband's career ends do you think it will resolve your 
personal difficulties with his success?" 

"No, I don't." 

"You thought so once. Why not now?" 

"That isn't the way to help him." 

"But is it the way to help yourself?" 

She felt the old anger against Dr. Bunyan returning the slowing 
down questions, the impersonal manner. 

"I suppose not" 

"Do you know why?" 

"No" 

"Do you trust him alone in New York?" 

"No." 

"You think he doesn't want you there so he can philander?" 

"I just know he will if I'm not there," 

"But you don't think that is his conscious reason for not wanting 
you there?" 

"No." 

"What do you think is his reason?" 

"I don't know. I told you his explanation." 

"Why do you want to go?" 

"To help him." 

"Is that all?" 

"To prevent him from infidelity, I suppose." 

"That is, to help yourself." 

"Yes." 

"So far as I can see only one of these purposes can be suited." 

"Helping him?" 

"Is that better than inaction?" 

"I suppose it is." 

He waited. Somewhere a decision had been forming in her mind* 
He seemed to sense it to insist that it be inescapably hers. 

"I could go East with him as far as Kansas and help him with his 
script. Then I could visit my family." 

"And you could call him every day while he's in New York." 

"Yes. That's what I'll do. I should be gone about two weeks. May 
I make an appointment when I return?" 

"If you wish." 

"I do." 
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"Then 111 make time for you. You have my house number? You 
may want to call me during the two weeks." 
"I have it. Thank you." 

"Perhaps by going back home you may also help yourself." 
The idea of going home to Kansas stirred other sleeping hopes, 
Bury your brother Andy and put and end to mourning and so good 
doctor good morning. 

Since Andy's death her contact with Ma and Andy's widow Katey 
had practically ended. It was two years since her last letter to them. 
Had she cut the connecting thread or had they? Going back home. 
The other sleeping hopes it stirred distracted her from Bart and the 
reason she had decided to go East in the first place. She dismissed 
Kansas and directed her mind back to Bart, the Pee Ayes her mar- 
riagethis moment. 



When Mollie returned, Bart was batting a soft ball across the lawn. 
Valerie ran for it. Every once in a while he tapped an easy one in 
Doris' direction and Valerie pretended to try and get it. Doris would 
pick it up proudly, hand it to Valerie and Valerie would pitch it back 
to Bart. 

"Hi, mummy." 

"Valerie won't tell me who her boy friend is," Bart teased. 

"Hi." 

"And I know and won't tell too," Doris said. 

"Have fun?" Bart asked. He batted the ball far down the lawn and 
both children ran for it. 

"I cleared my head. Don't you think that kind of exercise is bad for 
you?" 

Bart grinned. His face was grey. "I told you, I feel great." 

"You look tired." 

"That's not from exercise." 

Valerie and Doris were too far back on the lawn to hear these ex- 
changes. 

"Don't overdo it." 

"Would it matter to you?" 

"It could." 

"Much?" 

"Let's talk about it tonight" 
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He nodded and placed his hand on her arm. The arm was tense. 

"Okay." He withdrew his hand. "Tonight well talk. Come on!" he 
called out, as Valerie came running back with Doris tagging; behind. 
"Play ball!" ^ * 

Before dinner Mollie waited to change her clothes until Bart was 
in the bathroom showering. His jacket and trousers were tossed, as 
always, in a crumpled bundle on the chair. She lifted them to hang in 
the closet. A packet fell out of his back trouser pocket. The special 
odor of hygienic rubber greeted her nostrils when she lifted it. 

The New York trip. 

She replaced the packet, hung up the suit, and hurried downstairs. 



When Fred and Tanya's car parked out front, Bart, still buttoning 
his shirt, was at the door to greet them. 

"Now let* s not have indigestion," he advised. "Mollie and I have 
talked it over and there's nothing more to gab about. I ain't going 
East." 

"Mollie, you're putting a knife right through his heart," Tanya said. 
"If he doesn't cooperate, he's finished." 

Bart searched Tanya's face for evidence that Fred had broken con- 
fidence on their plan. He could see none. 

"What harm can it do anyone if he puts in a few public appear- 
ances for ZED?" Tanya pleaded. "He can rest on the train there and 
back and he'll only be on stage for ten minutes three times a day." 

"Four," Fred corrected. 

They walked into the den as they spoke. Drinks were mixed and 
waiting. 

"Tell me, Mollie," Fred said, "just tell me, kiddo. Do you know 
what Bart's situation really is?" 

"Suppose you tell me." 

"Screw this gab. I tell you there's nothing to talk about." 

"We have a stake here too, you know!" Tanya shouted. 

"Tell me, Fred," Mollie spoke quietly. "What is at stake?" 

"Oh my aching back," Tanya said. 

"Studios are using every technicality to fire stars right and left, 
kiddo. Cutting the overhead. Salaries have been slashed in half. 
Grosses are off by fifty-five percent. Bart's way over the high side of 
the fee standards and a free lancer to boot. Even if everything were 
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fine, a man in his position would have a grave problem, a really grave 
problem, kiddo. So right now he's in trouble unless he'll work for half 
and even then he's in trouble, because you see he's slipping, and 
not only from stinko pictures or the general bad business. It's his 
own personality that's slipping. No fault of his, understand, but that 
cuts no ice with the studios, or the banks. He's got to be more obliging, 
more cooperative, make himself easier to get along with, kiddo. Go- 
ing to New York for Pee Ayes is usual stuff. Everybody does it. All 
right, so he never did it before. But now he's got to do it. And a lot 
of other things besides. I can't get him an independent deal You know 
why? No insurance company would underwrite cast insurance for a 
Elaine starrer because of Bart's physical condition. That's why we've 
got to play ball with ZED Studios. So far they still got blanket cast 
insurance and blanket bank financing that covers Bart's pictures. So 
it's play ball or he's out. Now that's his situation, painting it rosy. And 
the way you live it costs seventy-five G's a year and there's nothing 
near enough to retire on, or any investment opportunity in sight 
which can alter it, because the money market's clogged up. That's too 
complicated to explain but you get the idea no investment would 
offset it. Everything's at stake. Now, do you understand?" 

*1 still don't see why I can't go with him." She was watching Tanya. 
If there was something here that Fred knew, so would Tanya, and she 
could read Tanya. Her face showed nothing. 

'Well, why not?" Tanya demanded. "Mollie and I could do some 
shopping in New York and maybe have a little fun for a change." 

Fred's headache was returning. 

"Ask Bart. It's all right with me. In fact I'd prefer it." He sought 
Bart's eye so that his meaning, his objection to the insanity of a box- 
ing exhibition four times a day, could register. 

Mollie glanced at Bart. His face was expressionless. Mollie reached 
for her drink. 

"Let's skip it, please. Bart, you go on to New York without me. I'll 
travel as far as Kansas City with you if you like. It's time I saw my 
folks anyway. If my being in New York upsets you I can under- 
stand that. I do trust you and that's the end of it. When do we 
leave?" 

Fred said, "Tomorrow. ZED has ads scheduled for the Pee Ayes." 

Tanya kissed Mollie. Bart remained silent 

After dinner, Tanya showed a discretion unusual for her by suggest- 
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ing that she and Fred leave immediately. Actually, she was in a hurry 
to get away before Bart or Mollie changed one another's minds. 



In the children's room, at bedtime, Bart read Doris a story. Mean- 
while Valerie went to her parents' bedroom and sat on the divan 
while Mollie removed her makeup. 

"Mummy, I think you and daddy should go to New York without 
Doris or me." 

Mollie turned sharply. Not a word had been said on the subject 
during dinner. 

"We can come later with Fred." 

Mollie knew how strongly Valerie disliked Fred. 

"Daddy's going to New York. I'm only going as far as Kansas City." 

"Well, Doris and I can go to Kansas alone, and you could meet us 
at the airport," Valerie said. "Or we could stay home." 

Mollie did not want her to stay home. If she was going to Kansas 
to face Ma, Valerie and Doris should be with her as support, proof, 
positive evidence of the worth of these years. It was not Ma her judge 
and jury who had broken the thread. She had to avoid being judged. 

Til meet you in Kansas," Mollie answered. "Winnie will take you 
that far." 

"Either way, mummy." 

"Your daddy and I have a lot to talk about" 

"I know." Valerie was looking out of the window. "I think Dr. Stern 
is very nice," she said in a whisper. 

"So do I." 

"I couldn't stay here with daddy today, so" She began to cry. 
"So if you're going with daddy for my sake you don't have to." 

Mollie walked over to Valerie. "I'm going for my own sake, Valerie." 

Valerie nodded. "I'm willing to give daddy a chance if you are." 

They sat that way for quite a while and Mollie knew there was 
no longer any need to apologize for lies about the hospital,- her 
bruised eyes, or the splint on her finger. 

Bart was still in the children's room when Valerie came in. 

"You're too grown up for bedtime stories," he teased. 

She nodded seriously and went into her bathroom to undress. Win- 
nie entered the room and when she saw Bart, retreated hurriedly down 
the hall. 
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"Was that Winnie?" Valerie caUed. 

"Yes." 

"Winnie! Why didn't you say goodbye before you left?" 

"She's gone down the hall," Bart said. 

"Oh." 

"What's up?" Bart asked Valerie through the closed door. "You 
got a hate on your old man?" 

"No, daddy." 

"That's good, because you know I love you." 

"You do, daddy?" 

"Sure I do. What kind of a question is that? Do I love youyou're 
my daughter. Naturally I love you." 

"Why is it natural?" she asked. "Do all fathers?" 

Anger flared up in Bart but by the time she had opened the bath- 
room door it was gone. 

She came out in her clown pajamas with her hair piled up on top 
of her head. Bart smiled. 

"You'll wind up as pretty as your mother." 

She nodded gravely. "Boys like me." She got into her bed. Bart 
sat on the edge of it. 

"Our house has been too full of yaks and parties," Bart said. "We 
ought to have more family life." 

Td like that." 

"Then you got it. When I come back" he stopped. 

"Mummy and I talked about the Eastern trip," Valerie said. 

He nodded. 

She was like Mollie. Byways, dead-ends, hidden trapdoors. 

It was his fault, he knew, but he was trying to reach her. He needed 
a few guideposts. 

'We'll have more family life when I get back," he promised. 

"When you talk with mummy on the train, don't make jokes, 
daddy." 

He winced. "What kind of girl talk did you two have, anyway?" 

Tm not a baby, daddy." 

"All right I won't joke." 

"And" she hesitated. "If you really love me, don't say 'give your 
old man a soul kiss,' or 1 want to tamper with my children.' Please, 
daddy!" 

He moved his mouth. The muscles of his face felt frozen. 

"Okay." 
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"I left the house today because I didn't want to be with you, 
daddy." 

He rose from her bed. 

"We'll all start fresh. Now how about a good night kiss for your 
father?" 

He kissed her. She held him tight and then released him abruptly. 

"Mummy is waiting for you/' 

"Goodnight." 

"Goodnight, daddy." 

"Sleep well." 

"Thank you." 

It was one of the clear nights, not a cloud in the sky. Tumbleweed 
had blown in from the desert. The night air was drenched with the 
lingering smell of ozone. Bart and Mollie sat in their bedroom. He had 
started a log fire. 

"Ill leave early tomorrow to get the tickets and stuff. You come up 
with the kids later. Train tune isn't until midnight." 

"How do we start to talk, Bart?" 

"About me, I guess. What a heel I've been, whether you can trust 
me now." 

"I hung your suit up in the closet tonight." 

"I know you did." 

"And saw everything in its pockets," she went on. 

He walked to the fireplace and stirred the logs. "If you think that 
was for New York, we can still cancel the trip or you can come on 
through with me." 

She waited. 

"It was from before," he said finally. 

"Since I got out of the hospital?" 

He nodded. 

"I was going to tell you. Maybe that's why I left them in the 
trousers. That other night was the last of it. If it weren't I couldn't 
tell it to you now. That was the end. And it never had anything to 
do with what I feel for you anyway. I know that sounds screwy. But 
it's true. And it's the end and there's no more of it left in me. That's 
also true. If you want to talk, let's talk about that." 

Clinging to what? If he went down, he was capable of sinking 
lower than anyone she knew. Yet there was a side of him hidden from 
himself, seen in brief glimpses by her, the side that had made her 
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love "him a wonderful man. Struggle or surrender. Win or lose. Death 
was no way out. Not ever again. Work! 

"Bart, I swear, that was the end. I won't ask why you had to do 
it again. Maybe my leaving you in the lurch forever, or at least trying 
to, made you feel you had to pay me back. Let's say we're even. But 
once more, for whatever reason, and it's over." 

"Fair enough." 

"No, don't touch me. Not now. Not yet. And if you're hopeless on all 
this, I mean if you're just incurable, then never again." 

"That's fair enough, too." 

They lay on their separate beds, watching the fire rise, peak, and 
simmer. Then Bart went to the closet. A few minutes later the acrid 
smell of burning rubber filled the room. Mollie started coughing. He 
opened the window wide. Mollie's coughing stopped and Bart stood 
close to the fire. It was a hot flame now. Bart tossed in his little 
black book. It quickly turned to ashes, curled and rose, to disappear 
up the chimney flue, carried by the gentle breeze outside to the end- 
lessly shaping yet shapeless sand dunes of the restless desert. 
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Chapter 7 



The fact that Mollie was travelling by train with 
Bart no farther than Kansas put an end to Tanya's hopes of tagging 
along, for which Fred was grateful. By planing out, he'd arrive in 
New York to check in at the Devonshire Towers at about the same 
time Bart did. He needed those two extra days in Los Angeles to think. 
Most of the necessary steps had been taken. Ready to go. But where 
were they going? Tony Mansento had been signed to appear with 
Bart. Si Mills in New York had already alerted movie, drama and 
sport page columnists, editors and feature writers that the ex-middle- 
weight champ would do his stuff appearing with Bart four times daily 
in two-day stints at each one of the three key ZED movie houses in 
Brooklyn, Manhattan and the Bronx the week before the opening of 
the Blaine starrer Dark Dawn. Lobbies would display two-shots of 
Bart and Tony ferociously squared off at one another. 

A fake. 

No one was squaring off at anybody and Fred's greatest fear was 
that it would boomerang. 

Falk flatly refused to discuss it The Eastern office decided lobby 
displays and the idea behind them, take it or leave it. Fred took it. 
He also took the fact that Mansento's price was twelve hundred and 
fifty dollars, as well as half pay for the five days of rehearsal, plus 
expenses, of which Falk would pay no more than one third, com- 
plaining that even that was more than it was worth to ZED Studios, 
all things considered. Bart had agreed to stand two thirds of Man- 
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sento's fee plus half of the chargeable expenses. In return for doing 
so he managed, with some pressure on Fred, to have the contract 
drawn between Mansento and himself rather than ZED Studios, with 
a clause establishing that "Tony Mansento, hereinafter referred to as 
the party of the second part, warrants that he is qualified as a pro- 
fessional boxer capable of exhibition virtuosity and will abide by any 
changes in the script herein attached consistent with said profession 
for ten minutes of activity on stage four times daily for sk consecutive 
days, two days at each of ZED's three First Run Houses, and said 
changes shall be made at the sole discretion of Bart Elaine, hereinafter 
referred to as the employer." That covered the switch Bart intended 
when they actually went to work. As matters stood everyone con- 
nected with the Pee Ayes thought that Tony would go through a solo 
shadow-boxing exhibit while Bart spoke the narrative written by Joe 
Burns, creating the theatrical impression that Tony was externalizing 
Bart's inner emotions, recollections and thoughts. 

So everyone thought, excluding Bart but not excluding Fred. 
When they got East, Bart would have to realize that his desperate 
plan was impossible. He had to settle for the sketch as written by Joe. 
But the audience didn't. If anything it would dramatize the plain 
truth that Bart was now an outboxed shadow of his former fighting 
self. The wise guys would draw attention to it how could they miss 
inhumanly sentimentalizing the human interest until they had signed 
a slobbering obituary and sealed Bart's professional and personal 
tomb. He couldn't let Bart do it. Granted he was a son of a bitch 
and he had asked for it. Granted everything. No matter how Bart 
dealt with others Fred felt his personal debt. He owed Bart everything. 
It wasn't fair to let him meet the end by landing with a splash like a 
paper bag full of dirty water. And it wasn't fair of fate that he wasn't 
man enough to sit Bart in a chair, make him see now what he would 
have to face in a few days anyway, except when it was too late to 
walk away from it quietly. 

Bart's way would be on twenty-four sheets, in newsprint, from col- 
umns, with lights and before an audience. The fight sequence wasn't 
going to kill Bart because he wasn't going to be able to do it. But be- 
having like he was and then not doing it would. Bury it now while 
there was still time. Write off the dough to Mansento, pay Mills, 
cancel the Pee Ayes, call quits. Bart had been willing to do so a 
few days ago until he and Tanya talked him out of it. If only he had 
Bart's guts or Bart had his clear mind for the next hour. 
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Bart wouldn't listen. He would twist every word. With his cocky, 
bantam onslaught he'd explode reason, twisting yes into no, versa into 
vice and have it his way in the end. The best method would be in a 
letter, precise, distinct and final and with no return address so you 
didn't have to see his face flush, his eyes clouding while you had to 
brace your innards incapably against his anger. Phone and tell him. 
Bart, the curtain is down, the show is over, the thing is finished. 
Kiddo, take it in your stride. Walk away from it. And it's all my fault. 

I shouldn't have pressed you when Mollie changed your mind 

You see, kiddo, you were right, we were wrong. Tanya high-pres- 
sured me. You can see that, kiddo. Don't you see that, kiddo? Do you 
think I like losing seventeen percent of your acting fees? It won't be 
easy for the Wilson family. But what kind of a low bastard would I be 
to take blood money from tibe hand which after a manner of speaking, 
had fed me, even though it certainly wasn't charity. 

He phoned. Bart answered. 

'Well?" 

"I thought we ought to talk a little about New York" 

"What for? Well be there in two days." 

"Before we get there, kiddo." 

"All right. Talk." 

"It's not so simple." 

"What's complicated?" 

"Well, the question of the theatre and all the light and sound cues 
that will have to be changed without telling the house manager or the 
technicians. There's just one thing." 

"And?" 

"They have to think you're going to do Joe's narrative and Mansento 
his solo exhibition right up to the time the curtain goes up." 

"That's your headache." 

"Then there's the exhibition itself. Two rounds four times a day 
with every move planned is murder. Remember Raw Leather and 
how it wore you out? It's too much." 

"That's my headache." 

"Kiddo, why don't we try to find a simpler way?" 

"All right. Name it." 

"Stay home. Don't go." 

"Take gas. That's even simpler. We go. That much is settled. Any 
other proposals?" 
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"Try it Joe Burns* way. Use the narrative. Let Mansento knock Mm- 
self out. Don't fight fate and get another heart attack/* 

"Your first proposal was smarter and it was dumb too. Anything 
else?" 

"No." 

"All right HI see you in New York" 

Til be at the train, Bart" 

"That's not necessary. And remember thisif Tanya, Mollie or 
anyone else finds out what's cookin', there's only one man I'd hold 
responsible and believe me I really would." 

"You know me better, kiddo." 

Bart had already hung up. 

So there it was. Trying to stop him now was like using your bare 
chest to halt a speeding train. Prepare him in New York. Start from 
the minute you get there. Let him see its impossibility when he actu- 
ally tries, when the first hour of workout and fatigue makes him 
ready to listen. 

He phoned the Sunset Detective Agency. 

On the same day that Falk's secretary had given him the bad news, 
Fred had engaged the Sunset Detective Agency to get him a fast 
dossier on John Gaines. Gaines was the kid who was scheduled to do 
the hush-hush screen test for what they had hoped would be Bart's 
part in Count of Nine. Wild long shot. Desperation and the need to 
do something. The agency split the assignment with an Eastern agency 
putting a 'rush' on the job. Now Fred had received the first break- 
down on the John Gaines situation. Wild was right. So was long shot. 
John Gaines was too young to have a pastonly twenty-one with 
no time yet to accumulate swindles, debts, wrong political affiliations 
or big flops, hidden by his agent. The story on his agent wasn't helpful 
either. Not big enough to have pulled any important fast ones and 
concentrating at present with greedy modesty on low-budget TV 
shows in New York. His nose was clean from the lack of opportunity 
for poking or browning it 

There was only one item worth anything. John Gaines had a girl 
friend. An actress. A regular on TV's Homebody, the so-called family 
show currently under attack for indecent exposure and gaining new 
fireside audiences every week. There were indications she was trying to 
get her boy friend work in New York. She would want to stay right 
where she was. Also she would want to keep her boy friend. She and 
the kid had different agents. Safe to assume that John Gaines hadn't 
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even told her about the secret screen test as yet. According to Bootsie it 
was being done at one of New York's hole-in-the-wall studios that shot 
thirty-five millimeter inserts and process plates for kinescoped tele- 
vision shows, dubbed in sound tracks and commercials. That made 
Falk's and Alex's desire for complete secrecy clear enough. Fred 
could try to tackle the kid's girl and build her a horrible picture of 
picture-making in the West and how she would lose her boy once she 
-ever let him get on board the train. If he made her buy it strong 
enough, she might try to pressure the kid out of the test. 'The real 
test is of our love, John/ Heretofore secret but now out in the open. 
He might even use her not knowing about it to turn her against the 
idea and might even make it attractive for the Gaines kid to just love 
like a lummox and stay where he would become part of the inter- 
mittently employed, proud but poorly paid fraternity of Theatre-is- 
high-art-and-j&lm-is-low-industry professionals. Maybe try a flank at- 
tack on the kid's agent. Try to pay him off with a promise that the kid 
could get work later, Try to make him believe that he would person- 
ally see to it that the kid got a chance in one of Barfs pictures. Try 
to talk yourself into believing that as a plan this was any more prac- 
tical than Bart's wild decision to box Mansento in a planned two 
rounds four times daily for six consecutive days. 

Back again we go. There wasn't any plan because there was noth- 
ing anyone could do. If you don't succeed at last try try try once 
more. Try. Just let Bootsie find out he would jeopardize her job by 
letting on to a living soul that he knew about the impending screen 
test. 

But if nothing happened in New York other than the Pee Ayes as 
planned by all but Bart, which was all that could happen unless he got 
the lead out of his pants, he was finished anyway. Unless the senti- 
mental press only buried Bart as a tough guy and reincarnated him 
as an even tougher guy for having the guts to still slug away at his 
career thus creating audience sympathy that could be used for the 
new Bart Blaine. The comedy, light drawing room, rm-getting-older- 
but-rm-still-charmmg Bart Blaine. 

Murder. 

But the safe ways were the most murderous of all. Forget it. Bart 
is out of his mind and the Gaines business is out of your hands. One 
of us gone crazy is enough. There was nothing you could do about 
Gaines and even if you could, good God, the woods were full of eager 
beavers like Gaines. Falk and Alex were calling the shots, not this 
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punk. He was only one of a thousand similarly available clay pigeons. 
Go with Bart. Let the exhaustion of his first boxing effort show him the 
facts. Then make clear the brighter side of taking it sensibly. They 
could still get picture work elsewhere. He had money. The big blow 
was to the Wilsons, their income would be cut down badly. But it was 
a half a loaf which was better than none. 

Bart had to do Joe's Pee Ayes script as written, and Fred must 
make him realize it. 

That was the job. 



He wandered out of his office and drove over to the Hollywood 
Derby. It was late, late enough in the afternoon not to run into any- 
one but he ran into Barney Finley. Barney, the Mr. Big of flesh ped- 
dling, was sitting alone, sallow-faced, his calculating eyes turned in- 
ward, no doubt appraising the plans for his agency's new building in 
New York, their controlling block of common and preferred stock in 
one of the Midwest's most lucrative small rail lines, or a million other 
profitable matters having nothing to do with the sale of talent except 
that they had all been built on it 

"Hi, kiddo." 

"Hello, sweetheart, I hear your boy's going East." Barney's agency 
handled Tony Mansento since he had left the ring and entered show 
business. 

"We're paying Tony plenty, kiddo." 

Barney nodded, the reminder compelling him to motion Fred into 
the circular seat to join him for a cup of coffee and dessert. "Much 
too much/' Barney agreed. "And I'm told Bart is standing most of the 
traffic." 

"Plenty more where this came from. We've got big plans for draw- 
ing room comedy when Bart's had enough of action yams. Mansento 
is a tax write-off anyway ." 

Barney lowered and raised his lashes in place of a nod. "So every- 
thing's all right with you." 

"Practically runs itself." Fred felt the constriction about his skull 
beginning. Going East for the nose-dive. What to do? How to do it? 
Not only Bart goes down. He does. "In fact," he heard himself saying, 
*Tm thinking of a change in policy. Some additional clients, talented 
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up-and-comers who know I made a great star out of one guy and 
want me to do it for them." 

Barney's lashes rose and fell again a trifle slower than before. "Good 
idea/' 

"You know, Barney, I'm glad we ran into one another. You once 
invited me to join your organization. Remember?" Barney grunted. 
"Well, kiddo, I'm getting tired of playing lone wolf." 

Barney smiled slightly, lashes motionless, eyes unbh'nking. Lone 
poodle with clipped tail between collapsing legs. Talent comes and 
goes. That's the secret of the business. You take leavings on many in- 
stead of too much on a few and you can't lose. And talent was talent 
one way or the other. Let the studios decide how rare, medium, over- 
done or finished. He never even read a script or watched the perform- 
ance of a client. If he did he might like them too much or not enough 
and then not be able to sell. The thing to watch is Box Office, check- 
ing amount of time invested in a client against temper of the front 
office and both against net results in tickets sold. Antiques were the 
only investment that improved with age. Barney's organization had 
several millons invested in that with faith in its future. Antiques should 
be seen and picked one by one. But when it comes to talent only the 
present mattered well stocked with volume, freshness and an ever 
growing supply of youth. 

"I'd like to talk to you about it/' 

Barney signalled tie waiter. "Sure," he said. "Let's da that some 
day." 

"What's wrong with right now, Barney?" 

Barney sighed. "Right now what have you got to offer, sweetheart?" 

"Bart Elaine." 

Barney's smile lingered. He signed the check. "Right now, you got 
nothing to offer." He rose. "You want to face facts, sweetheart." He 
patted Fred's shoulder. "Gotta blow. Busy as hell today," 

Fred sat for a while. Oh, Mr. Duncehead. Leading with your chin 
like a green kid. You're punchy. Better get out of town fast or you'll 
be making more mistakes. Spur of the moment talk. Desperation 
jabber. Get out of town and protect Bart but not by reaching that 
kid's girl friend and keep your mouth shut till you get there. Yes 
protect Bart and remember what you owe him, to whom you have al- 
ways been loyal, whose rights you have always defended. 

What in Christ's name did he mean when he told Barney he was 
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thinking of getting other clients? All he was thinking of right now was 
his one and only client. Protect Bart. Protect Tanya. Protect himself. 

Stop thinking! Go East. 

He attended to the protocol until now postponed. Goodbyes to Falk, 
Alex, Bootsie with whom he left information as to how she could 
reach him if anything important came up a preposterous precaution. 
He sent a case of champagne to Joe Burns 'with warm appreciation for 
real friendship' signed Bart. Now indecision was over. There was only 
one way they could go. 

East 



Bart was waiting for Mollie to show up. Sam and Annie were driv- 
ing her in. They'd have a quick dinner at Chasen's with the kids and 
Winnie and then off to the railroad station. Bart's doorbell rang. It 
was a messenger delivering a case of champagne. Bart opened the gift- 
wrapped box and then looked at the label. Joe Burns' name was on 
it Beginning to owe that guy too much. He phoned Joe. 

"Baby, I just got the champagne. Thanks a lot for everything." 

"If s yours. I sent it back." 

Bart studied the label again. "From Bart Elaine to Joe Burns." Joe had 
crossed out 'from' and 'to' and reversed their order. Fred's diplomacy. 

"Sure," Bart said. "What's the idea of sending it back?" 

"You're slipping, King Kong." 

"What do you mean, baby?" 

"The next time you put that sick head of yours on a pillow with a 
woman make sure you didn't drink too much or else don't have secrets. 
They come out." 

Bart licked his lips. "I don't get you, baby." 

"You gave Sheila her baptism of fire. She told me. My first idea was 
to come over and kill you. Then she told me why you're really going 
East. Don't worry, I won't give your secret away. You go East. Get 
in the ring. Do just that. You'll kill yourself. There's more justice in it 
that way. But do a thorough job or I swear I'll finish it for you/' Joe 
hung up. 

He had told Sheila of his plan for the Pee Ayes? He didn't remem- 
ber. Also his technique in keeping a woman silent had failed. He 
stared at the champagne. 'To and From/ 'From and To/ Slipshod. 
Slipping always was. So he could add Sheila and Joe as partners to his 
plan. Mollie's car pulled up the driveway. 
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There were no photographers at the station, not even from ZED. 
No reporters, either. Some people glanced idly at Bart. No one ran 
after him. He signed no autographs. Not even a Brownie snapshot 
camera was in sight. Los Angeles citizens were always blase about 
their home town celebrities, but it was some time since they had ig- 
nored him entirely. He tipped the porter, saying they would have 
their meals in their room and weren't to be disturbed. He went back 
on the platform. Winnie waited a distance off, having already told 
Mollie that she'd wired her mother in Kansas as directed, to say that 
Mollie and the children would be staying with her for a week and if it 
proved to be at all inconvenient would Mollie's mother please wire 
her to that effect aboard the Superchief in compartment C, Car 72. 
Now Mollie was saying goodbye to Valerie and Doris. When Bart 
went to kiss Valerie she extended her hand. He laughed. 

"What's that for?" 

"I'm wishing you good luck, daddy ." 

He took her hand. Til kill them." 

Fred and Tanya said their goodbyes, Fred having gotten on the 
train and found the porter who'd told him, smiling, "Mr. Elaine took 
care of me already, sir." 

'Til see you at the Devonshire," Fred said. "Don't call Mills or Man- 
sento till I get there, kiddo." Their eyes met. Fred lowered his. Bart 
meant to do it. 

"You'll kill them," Tanya agreed. 

Once before Fred had thought maybe Bart was better off dead. 
Don't make it too hard for me to show you what must be faced once 
we get East. 

"Take it easy, kiddo," he pleaded. 

"Sure," Bart answered defiantly. 

Of course, the wild idea of tackling Johnny Gaines was for the 
birds. 

Crazy. For no reason he could understand, Fred was thinking as 
the signal to board was called, "I'd still rather be crazy his way than 
mine/' 



Bart and Mollie entered their room and the train pulled out. The 
porter had already made up the beds, one on either side of the ample 
room. Bart placed Joe Burns' Pee Aye script on the card table. 
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"Want to eat something, baby?" 

"No, thanks." 

"Drink?" 

"No." 

"Feel like turning in?" 

"Yes, Bart." 

He helped her unpack the clothes they would wear in the morn- 
ing. The trip as far as Kansas took thirty-six hours. They would 
be together tonight and tomorrow night. Mollie removed the jacket 
of her suit and hesitated. 

"Think I'll go out for a smoke, baby." 

"Thank you." 

He paced the platform. Night and its tiny lights were flying by. Hell 
with Fred. He'd call Mansento and Mills the minute he got in. Five 
days after arrival he had his first opening. No time to waste. When 
Mollie had first pressured him about this trip and he had said, "All 
right, 1 won't go," there had been a sense of relief and not because of 
the difficulty of the Pee Ayes either. The same old business of not 
wanting to return to New York. 

Think only of what you'll do when you get there. Mills. Mansento. 
The planned exhibition* 

Nothing else. 

"I betcha it ain't." 

"It's Elaine I swear!" 

Some people on their way to the club car. They poked one another, 
turned, stared, stopped and decided. One of them was taking out a 
pen and pad. The others grinned. Bart had almost resigned himself 
to standing still for it and signing the autographs. Then he heard the 
voices. 

Brooklynese. 

He hurried away, avoiding the usual lame excuses. 'The autograph 
isn't for me, it's for my kid sister, etc., etc.' They remember me well 
enough for that but not well enough to buy tickets. The sons of 
bitches. Was it really that? More likely it was his impression that these 
were early summer tourists from Brooklyn. And what was so special 
about Brooklyn? He smoked his third cigarette on the platform at the 
rear end of his car. The first of the Pee Ayes would be in Brooklyn. 
That would be a reason to build public relations, not avoid it. 

Pavle lived in Brooklyn now. Also Brooklyn was where his father 
had first worked as a bricklayer plasterer when he came to America 
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as a young man from the old country, floundering and wondering as 
he wandered in the wilderness of the Great New Land. Or had Brook- 
lyn come to Bart's mind because of something Pavle liad told him in 
one of their shared moments of forced idleness, sitting at home smok- 
ing their rolled cigarettes, waiting for the relief investigator back in 
the early '30's? "I hope the bitch drops dead/' Bart had said, Pavle 
had not answered, nodding first to Bart then to himself. Later, as 
though forgetting the question of the relief investigator, he'd said, "I 
first worked at the bricklayer's trade in America in Brooklyn, Barto 
a sporting house in Red Hook that had burned down. The smell re- 
minded one of doomsday, wet, flat, burned wood and plaster. The 
floor I worked on was without end like a bad night's dream and I 
knew too little of my trade. The foreman understood this so he 
hounded me like a policeman does a pushcart peddler who has no 
license, wouldn't fire me, the devil, but turned up every hour or so and 
shouted at me which made me even clumsier. His argument was fair 
enough but my daily need to eat couldn't afford to wait until I'd 
become better at my craft. The shame and worry of it settled in my 
heart like an illness. The size of the loft, the length of each day, the 
largeness of my loneliness, and always that sporting house smell per- 
fuming the burned down walls. 

"So I sang out of the terribleness of being lonely. I was only a boy, 
younger than you are now, in my overalls and with the trowel in my 
left hand I sang. Strange thing. I sang a merry song, 'Jacob Drink 9 
*Lu-pu, tsu-pu, lu-pu! Thus we live in Poland.' But the more I sang 
the sadder I got. Perhaps it was the fact that the song criticizes Poles 
who ape foreign ways and I sang it here in this foreign land. I must 
have sung for hours and the more I sang the more alone I was, and 
with no understanding of what was to be done for it. Then I felt an- 
other living creature on the huge floor. You know the feeling? I 
turned. Standing far from the scaffolding and the ladder was my 
foreman; it was hard to see his face. It shamed me that he should 
have heard my whining. Worse than his being on to me as a badly 
prepared worker there was some self-respect to that I did that to 
eat. When he spoke, it was without anger or mocking, softly, even 
sad, I think. 

** Tm sorry, greenhorn/ he said. 1 know how you feel. We have all 
felt that way. But that's how it is. Personally, I can't help it,' " 

Remembering the incident, Bart realized that Pavle hadn't dropped 
the matter of the relief investigator at all. By relating his own experi- 
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ence he had that day explained her powerlessness to do anything but 
bring relief and destroy its value by investigating their misery in order 
to do so. It angered him that he should have thought of it now. 

His running off on those autograph seekers had nothing to do with 
that incident nor with the fact that Pavle lived in Brooklyn now and 
there was not the slightest danger of him coming to see his son at his 
Brooklyn opening. Nor had it anything to do with Bart's wish for 
the first opening not to be in Brooklyn, or since it was, that Pavle 
still lived on Eighth Street and Avenue C. 

To hell with the three tourists. ZED'll sell three tickets less. He 
dropped his cigarette abruptly and stepped on it. How empty the 
platform was. 

Remembering about Pavle was bad. It robbed him of his own strik- 
ing power. He did not want to know why other people got in his way 
now any more than he had then. It softened the edge of his hatred. 
His hatred for Falk, for Alex, for the audience who had deserted him, 
and whom he would force to their knees. 

And he had to hate. Shelia for having told Joe, Joe for knowing his 
plans, Fred for trying to stop him, even Mollie for having made it 
hard to go and Valerie for having asked in Palm Springs, "Why is it 
natural to love me? Do all fathers?" Falk, Alex, all of them. It was as 
though Pavle's intrusion injected a drop of anemia into his fighting 
blood, making him suddenly afraid. 

He didn't care whether Mollie was in her bed yet or not. He had to 
go back to the room. She probably was in her bed by now, with a 
night light over his, her light out, her face to the wall, imposing the 
same privacy on him he had thoughtfully extended to her. Thirty- 
six hours. They had only been on board for fifteen minutes and there 
were four of those to each of the hours. He knocked. 

"Come in/' 

He entered. Mollie was lying in bed. There was no light over his 
bed. Hers was on. The pillows from his bed were lying alongside 
of her head. She was reading the script for the Pee Aye. 

"Have you studied this yet?" MolHe asked. 

"Not yet." He removed his jacket and shirt. 

"It's quite well written/ 3 Mollie said. 

Bart removed his shoes and socks and ran water in the basin. "Joe's 
a good scribbler .* 

"If you like we can go over it tonight* 

"Great" 
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He glanced at her through the mirror over the basin. She had her 
eyes fixed on the script. 

"Been a long time since we went over script together," he said. 

"Too long." 

Tve hurt a lot of people, Mollie." 

"Yourself most of all." 

He had removed his trousers. 

"And you/' 

"I helped." 

He stood in the center of the room. "You mean it?" 

She placed the script on her chest. "Let's read. I'll cue you. Start 
with Raw Leather." 

"I'd rather start with Dark Dawn. It's the bigger job of the two/* 

"All right" 

"Mollie, let's read later." 

She switched off the white reading light, replacing it with the dim 
blue one. 

"All right, Bart." She waited. 

He came to the bed and lay next to her. She continued to wait He 
was sweating. 

"I can't, Mollie." 

"All right. That's all right. I think that's good. Just He still" 

His head came slowly to rest on the pillow. She held him and 
rocked him gently, smoothing his head and loving the feel of its stiff 
coarse fibered hair. He had been sighing heavily as though hungry for 
air. Gradually the sighing subsided. Then he took her. They remained 
awake until close to dawn. They smoked, they read the section from 
Dark Dawn. He took her again. 

"Mollie, when I thought I couldn't that was the end. If I ever lost 
it I'd rather be dead. That and expansion in my work are the only 
two things I'd die for." He was sorry he said it. Mentioning work that 
way pointed to New York, and 'losing it," instead of "losing you" 
pointed to his infidelity. She passed both implications by. 

Finally he fell asleep. She remained awake. There was that about 
him his incessant fight for his right to live. And there was a part of 
him that had been taken by no one but her. How hea]waimingly un- 
believable and wastefully true. Stern had said leave him or work at 
staying. Work! Try. Wait and see. Work and wait. It was sad, yet 
promising. Wait and work. The train was going fast now. No signal 
towers, towns or turns. Nothing to stop it. 
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They woke late, in time for lunch. The rest of the afternoon they 
worked on the script. It seemed the easier way to find their path to- 
ward one another. Their concentration on the Dark Dawn sketch was 
beginning to yield results. Still a fast study, he had practically com- 
mitted it all to memory and with her was finding the performance op- 
portunities. Most of his problems came from unwillingly remembering 
the material as it had originally been written and performed in the 
film. 

"Sometimes it's better to take on something new. Hit it cold. This 
way there's so Goddarn much to forget before you start remembering." 

"Yes." 

He looked up. Now what had he said that caused her pain? 

"Let's relax a while, baby." 

"All right." 

That was it. The cold fish tone. It killed him. "Did I do something 
wrong, baby?" He was determined not to let his own resentments 
louse them up again. 

"No." 

"Well, what did I say?" 

"Something true. Forgetting before we can remember is our per- 
sonal problem." 

He took her hand. "How am I doing on forgetting and remember- 
ing with Dark Dawn?" 

"Beautifully." 

"So what are you worried about?" 

She smiled. "The fact that I get off in Kansas in twelve hours, I 
guess," 

Time was going too fast. Somewhere between here and Kansas 
they would have to get out of the neutral corner of pseudo reconcilia- 
tion through his work, or even the static physical reunion which was 
a further evasion of the things that separated them. There had to be 
a head-on connection. 

"What if your public appearances don't help?" 

"They will." 

"But if they don t?" 

"They will." 

"Bart, you've got to be prepared for failure. Everyone has to be pre- 
pared for failure." 

It was when she said things like that he hated her. 

"Only guys who fail have to be prepared for it. I haven't and won't." 
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She turned away looking out of the window at the great American 
wasteland. How many wasteland riders were there in America right 
now without a marching song? How alike those miles of unused sand, 
soil, and earth were in their avoidable uselessness. There had to be 
someplace at which they could begin or being alone in their bedroom 
tonight would be impossible. She felt herself lapsing into silence again, 
powerless to break the old habit. 

"I want you to know, Mollie, it's when you sit up on high cutting 
me down that I take the powder." 

"Isn't it possible to give and get criticism with love?" 

His nerve endings knew only one message on that one. Criticism 
was a weapon used against you. The enemy. 

"For you, maybe. Not for me." 

"I'm trying to help you, Bart." 

Another message that snapped his raw strings. 

"Love is what I need, not charity. When you think I'm going hay- 
wire, give me love. It's the only way to set me straight." 

He didn't mean love. He meant abject approval. Submissive encour- 
agement for disaster. The pampering of the disease Dr. Stern had 
spoken of. How well she knew. This was no time to tell Bart that 
she had helped push them apart by that kind of love, making him, 
through her powerless permissiveness, exactly the sort of man she 
hated and then wound up hating herself for having done so. 

"Does it bother you when I criticize your readings?" 

"That's different. That's work." 

How to blast through and reach him with the long overdue lifeline 
made of simple threads. Sharing a life, experiences, emotions. That, 
too, was work. The most important work of all. This wasn't the time. 
Work and wait. Mostly wait. She picked up the script. 

"Well, let's get back to work then." 

They concentrated on his narrative for Raw Leather until dinner 
time. This waste of effort, unavoidable if he was to conceal from 
Mollie the real intent of his Pee Ayes on Raw Leather, made Bart 
irritable. He knew he had to it wouldn't be natural to duck the sec- 
ond sketch entirely, and that knowledge only increased his irritability. 

At dinner he said, "This has been a good day. You're still the best 
coach I ever had." 

"I'm a better physicist than I am a coach." 

"Then, baby, you're a mathematical genius." He dropped it. 

That was the issue. He only heard what his hungers wanted him to. 
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He couldn't see the borders within which people lived together and 
he really thought that this had been a good day. Just as he had 
thought that the only issue which had turned her from him was his 
physical infidelity. There were other more important kinds of faith- 
lessness. Using someone instead of building a life with them. Refusing 
to control personal desire, ambition or needs long enough to help a 
partner solve her own portion of the same. When had they last dis- 
cussed the fact that she was a trained astrophysicist and would be 
happier if she used this knowledge? During the war when he com- 
plained that her four brief months at Phoenix Aviation in flutter and 
wing control interfered with his routines. And he had been on layoff 
half of that time! 

"Where are you now, baby?" 

"Thinking." 

"If s answers like that," he said. "You asked me to talk it out with 
you so I'm telling you. For no reason, out of the blue, off you go 
somewhere and leave me sitting like a dummy with egg on my face. 
There's no way for me to get you down to earth. To get you back." 

No, this was no time to tell him. Not now. Wait. Work and wait. 

"I was thinking of your difficulty with the Raw Leather narrative." 

Jackpot. 

He fought against his rising anger. "It's just Goddam long, that's 
all." 

"No longer than the Dark Daton material and with none of its cues.*' 

"It's an uninterrupted mouthful. Feels longer. It'll be okay." 

"You're sure it isn't because you're blocked on it?" 

"Hell, no. Why should I be?" 

"Bart, you could resent the fact that Mansento performs the physical 
business. It's better to face it if you do or it will harm your perform- 
ance." 

"No." 

"You're sure?" 

"Yes, for Christ's sake, I am sure. Stop it." 

"All right, Bart " 



After dinner he pretended to be reading the narrative for lines. 
Actually he was thinking of the things he could do with Mansento. 
Two rounds, light gloves, with a mike close enough so the suckers 
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could hear the blows landing. He was aware of her watching Mm. He 
stretched, flexing the muscles he had used in the fantasy fight with 
Tony Mansento. 

"I'm tired." He scratched his head. "I'd better let it alone now until 
you get off tomorrow." He tossed the script across the room. 

"Bart, you think I did what I did because you went with other 
women?" 

Brother, could she ever pick subjects, though! "Why, was there 
another reason?" 

"Would you have tried to kill yourself because I have asthma?" 

'What kind of a crazy question is that?" 

"Your infidelity is an ailment just the same as mine." 

"What the hell are you talking about now?" 

That wasn't the way to reach Bart either. Wait. Wait, but find some 
way of saying that love which thrived only on getting, without also 
inviting demands, criticisms or questions, was no love was, in fact, the 
greatest faithfulness. Wrong, immoral, or degenerate though it might 
be, if his only shortcoming as a man were his need for extra-martial 
relations she could almost accept it. She could accept it, love him and 
live with him if this deeper faithlessness to their partnership did not 
exist. That, too, was something impossible to explain to Bart. So wait. 
Soon the porter would turn down their beds. Eight hours after that 
they would be in Kansas. That was all the time she had left in which 
to make plain that there were things he could give her if he would 
only take what she had to offer. Not body-sharing when the people 
whose bodies were shared remained miles apart. If he almost couldn't 
last night she surely couldn't tonight. And the habit of silence flowed 
from her to him until he broke through it saying, "111 tell you why I 
go off; it's when you're not there just when I need to know you are. I 
go a little off the beam and you're not there so I go off further." 

"But it's your going off the beam that makes me pull away, Bart." 

"Then for Christ's sake try not to be so selfish!" he shouted. 

How to rebuild a life with a man closed off from the only paths 
open. Til make the effort if you will," she answered softly. 

"I am making it. You think this kind of talk is easy for me?" 

When the porter rang Mollie suggested going to the club car for a 
drink. 

"I can't take the gapers. I'll have plenty of that when I hit New 
York." 
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"Would you folks like for the waiter to bring you some drinks to the 
room?" 

"Yeah, Scotch over rocks for two." 

"Have him bring four," Mollie said. 

"Hey," Bart grinned, the anger abruptly gone. "When did you get 
so thirsty?" 

She hadn't. But somehow the spasms deep inside had to be anes- 
thetized if the flesh and muscles were to yield. Refusing him tonight 
would be fatal. Kansas at five fifty-nine A.M. They walked out on the 
platform. 

"Would you like me to ride on to Chicago?" 

"Sure, baby." Careful. She might be trying to work her way over to 
coming all the way into New York again. She may have sensed some- 
thing phoney as well as touchy about his attitude toward the Raw 
Leather narrative earlier in the day. If she got wise to it she'd reach 
Falk and that meant curtains. 

"I could take a plane back to Kansas from Chicago in the late 
afternoon. Valerie and Doris don't arrive until evening anyway." 

He patted her backside. "I thought maybe you'd be glad to get 
away from me after thirty-six hours." 

"No, we haven't even begun to talk." 

The porter appeared. "Your room is ready and your drinks is here." 

"Who wants to talk?" Bart said. He held his arm around her waist 
on the way back to the room. "Should I go out for a smoke again?" 

"No, let's drink." He locked the door. They each tossed off their 
first drink. 

"Save the other one for later," Bart said. 

"No, drink it now." 

'We're having a party." Bart reached along her leg for the garter 
snap. She drank her second drink swiftly. 

"It'll go faster if I undress myself." 

"Okay, sex-trap, I'll be the audience for once." 

She managed to take one seconal while removing the cosmetics from 
her face. The two Scotches and seconal were beginning to dull her 
senses. 

"Boy, you're a juicy hunk of female." 

She turned and smiled. Tm a little drunk, Bart. So don't be angry 
if I fall asleep soon." 

"Just stay awake long enough for me to get all the way into bed." 

"Better hurry." 
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Ice melting on a furnace. Too fast. Turning to steam and disap- 
pearing entirely. What's the tagline on those Nazi conquest stories 
about rape? Relax and enjoy it. Relax and enjoy it. Enjoy and relax 
it. Relax it. Relax it 

It 

Meaning the rape-ridden you and a process called love, a disunion 
called marriage with a man called your own but when so-called 
found wanting and wanting not you or the marriage but it. 

So relax and enjoy it and wait and work and wait. Only those who 
fear have to face failure. Maybe, baby, he was right. The steady 
rhythm above, beneath and inside was blessedly benumbing. Noth- 
ing but the morning hours left between her self-contempt and the 
formless familiarity of failure. 



She woke long before Bart and thought of how it had been with 
him yesterday and how it might be later today with Ma. Going home 
brought apprehension and then a vague sorrow as she recalled Pa's 
unrealized ambition to return to Western Kansas. It was here Pa had 
failed at large scale farming of winter wheat, first discovered by his 
parents and others like them in the short stubby grass during the 
1880's and victoriously climaxed by the bonanza cry for bread of 
World War I. By then his failure had already driven him to the North- 
eastern part of the state where he'd met and married Ma. 

Later when West Kansas beckoned again with its new high path 
to fortune oilPa's gambling urge stirred up to go West and try again. 

Ma had refused. The Mansetts grew in the green lush northeast part 
of Kansas where Ma's Puritan forebears had settled before the Civil 
War and there they stayed, taught by Ma to be gratefully self-sufficient 
on small pasture lots, putting fodder in the silo and feeding on their 
own beefsteak, ham, eggs, chickens and butter. 

Perhaps Pa's failure and Ma's unrelenting refusal to let him try again 
so that he lived out his years with sad eyes turned restlessly westward 
had shaped her own encouragement of Bait's drive for success on the 
Coast and her over-permissiveness of its consequences. 

If that was not love, neither was Ma's austerity at the other extreme. 
Between the two ways there had to be a balance. But where? And 
how was she to find it? And was there still the time? 

Bart woke at eleven o'clock and they ate breakfast in their room. 
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The train was due in at Union Station at one forty-five. Mollie's head 
ached in a sort of hangoverish fashion. Bart was in high spirits. 

"If we have a break before Count of Nine starts rolling maybe we 
can go to Arrowhead or Big Bear. Without the kids. Take a second 
honeymoon. How about it?" 

"Let's wait and see." 

He laughed. "I gave you a hickey." He touched her throat where 
the pressure of his lips had left a bruise. 

"Hickey" was a word from college days and again from their honey- 
moon. Waiting was no longer possible. "Bart, weVe got many things 
to straighten out. How often you're going to work. The kind of films 
you'll do. The children and how we've failed them. My need for work. 
Your attitude toward your work and mine, toward us. Your refusal to 
grow up" 

There was a knock on the door. "Nuts." He opened it. 

"Mr. Elaine. And Mrs. Elaine. That's perfect!" It was the head of 
the ZED Studios Chicago Publicity Office. He motioned to someone 
in the hall, then turned to Bart. "Yes, sir, perfect. I'm Howard Kirby." 

"Oh, yeah. Didn't know you were on the train." 

"I wasn't until six this morning. Flew from Chicago and got on in 
Kansas. Thought we'd hold off till you had your breakfast." 

Another man appeared loaded down with a camera and two boxes. 

"Mrs. Elaine being here just makes it perfect." Mr. Kirby turned 
to the man who was opening the boxes. "Did you get the porter, 
Charlie?" 

"He's coming, Mr. Kirby." 

"Tempting., isn't it?" He spread out an assortment of lavishly 
wrapped gifts. "It's for a spread in Sunday for Father's Day. Time 
out perfect with your Pee Ayes and the Preem." Mr. Kirby turned to 
the sixty-year-old porter as he entered the room. "What's your name, 
son?" 

"Hubert, sir." 

"Well, Hubert, this is the quickest five dollars you ever earned." 
He winked to Bart. "We're going to hang all of these ties and pens 
and watches over you like a regular Christmas tree; then when we're 
finished, you pack them up like a good boy and see they get off the 
train with the rest of Mr. Elaine's luggage. Charlie, get that youngster 
now." He turned to Mollie. "The box of candy will be for you to hold, 
if you will, and good to eat too after we've taken a few shots." He 
peered down the corridor after Charlie. "Charming child. Found her 
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in the dining car. Her mother was delighted. You know how they aie" 

The child appeared, a girl with blonde curls, escorted by her mother 
who waited respectfully at the door. 

"Honey, you'll sit on Mr. Blame's lap. Isn't that just perfect? Ifs 
Father's Day now and you got all these presents for father, and who 
should it be but Mr. Bart Elaine. Now isn't that perfect? Charlie, help 
Mrs. Elaine to get into position for a two shot. Now, Mr. Elaine, if 
you'll just hold the package, and honey, you hold the other end. Yes, 
that will make a very cute group with Mrs. Elaine. Move away, 
honey, and we'll come back to it later. That's perfect." 

Bart turned to Mollie. "If you want," he whispered not too softly, 
"I'll toss all of them out on their asses." 

She shook her head. "Never mind, Charlie. I've been in two shots 
with my husband before. Thank you." 

A crowd was gathering in the train corridor. They were joking and 
craning their necks. Someone said 'Father's Day' and Bart's urge to 
shut the door in their faces was almost uncontrollable. By the time the 
photographer had finished it was twelve forty-five, an hour before 
arrival in Chicago. Mr. Kirby insisted they have a drink with him. 
He asked whether Mrs. Elaine was going on through, and when he 
learned that she was returning to Kansas City, insisted that ZED's 
private plane would take her there a half hour after they had seen 
Bart off in Chicago. "We have a limousine waiting for you, Mr. Elaine. 
Mrs. Elaine can drive along with us to Dearborn Station and we'll 
go on from there to the airport." 

It was twenty minutes before they reached Union Station that Mr. 
Kirby left, saying, *Tm sure you two want a little time alone to- 
gether. See you at the gate." 

Mollie and Bart sat in silence. The porter came for their baggage. 
He was reserved now, not friendly as he had been during the trip. 
Finally they were alone. 

"Well finish our talk after the opening," Mollie said. 

Bart nodded. "Promise me one thing," he said. 

"What?" 

"That you'll trust me." 

"Ill trust you." 

"I'll call you every night, baby. And you can even hire a detective 
to watch every move I make. I won't mind." 

At the station a police dlcort led them through the huge indifferent 
crowd, its actual purpose being to draw attention to Bart. A few fast 
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pictures were taken as they entered the limousine. Once in it Mr. 
Kirby used his car phone to call Ms secretary at the office and made 
the necessary arrangements for their plane to ly Mollie back to Kansas 
City. 

At Dearborn another police escort led them to the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited. More pictures were taken. The train was leaving on 
schedule. 

"Mollie, it's been a great trip.'* 

"Don't work too hard." 

Til kill 'em." 

"Please don't work too hard/' 

"'Board!" 

She got on with him. 

"Don't worry about me/' 

"Bart." 

"What, baby?" 

"If I could believe that your life for you and ours for us didn't 
stand or fall inside you on the success of things like this Pee Aye I 
could trust your love." 

"I was ready to drop the Pee Ayes for you, wasn't I?" 

"Yes, for me. But I want you to be willing to drop such things for 
yourself. It means more to me than anything, Bart. It means your not 
shutting me out while you tear yourself apart for nothing. If you can't 
like yourself, you can't like me, and if you don't like me you can't be 
my friend. And if you aren't my friend, sleeping with me solves noth- 
ing. It becomes an insult. Worse than not wanting me at all. Worse 
even than the other women you've made love to." 

He put his hand over her mouth. "You call that crap making love? 
Those broads? You might as well say that pulling horse's hair over 
cat's guts is playing the fiddle. Get this. I never made love to anyone 
but you." 

The train was ready to move. She stepped down. Work and wait. 
She had waited too long and not worked hard enough. She should 
have said it plainly. We exist on seventy-five thousand a year. We 
can live on less much, much less. We don't need hay before us like 
the horse just to keep running. We don't need it! Don't need it. 



Mr. Kirby's talkativeness seemed to havd vanished with Bart's de- 
parture. They drove to the airport in silence. Bart had tried. So had 
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she. But their vocabularies worked at cross purposes as always whether 
in the glow of success or the shadow of failure. 

1946 a party. A writer who had made a fortune in Hollywood dur- 
ing the World War II heyday of independent picture making and par- 
ticipation by talent in profit for the tax feature of capital gain. This writer 
had gotten tolerably rich, then had left the Coast to write books and 
witty pieces lampooning and impaling Hollywood. When he came 
back for a brief visit, Bart had challenged him with "Why didn't you 
stay here where you belong and make it a better place?" 

Later at home Mollie had said: "That was very good, laddie, the 
thing you said to Redmond." 

"Those guys give me cramps," he'd answered. "They get a sockful 
of dough and when the holiday is over they stick their tongues out at 
the banker." 

"I don't mean that part, Bart. I mean about staying where you be- 
long and making it better." 

"Oh, that. An actor can't do much besides play the script he's 
handed." 

"He can reach out for the kind of scripts that make for better films." 

"What the hell does better mean? People eat, lay, scare easy, get 
angry, fail or succeed, and then die. There isn't much else. Audiences 
go to the movies to see the pleasanter sides of it, and that's that" 

"Is it? You never appeared in a musical, a bedroom farce or the 
rest of the escapist formulas, and you're box office." 

"Yeah, and I should play a comedy. Need the change of pace. I've 
told Fred that" 

"Maybe you should for professional reasons. But the point is that 
you haven't done it yet and you're still top box office. So the people 
don't really want to check their heads before finding their seats." 

"Well, if I'm doing better pictures, why the harangue?" 

"You don't look for them. They find you." 

'What's the difference? We meet in the end." 

"There's a lot of difference. Once you reached for worthwhile things, 
made them happen. Now they happen to you. If that keeps up, bad 
can happen just as easily as good." 

"So long as I'm box office, everything's fine." 

"Your box office is no better than the audience's belief in your 
emotions." 

"Okay. They believe in them look at my box office." 
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"We started talking about something else, Bart. Why do we always 
go off this way?" 

"Because you turn every Goddam thing into a harangue. I'm the 
way I am. You got a guilty conscience because I'm in the chips? I 
haven't! I've had bad times. Now they're good. I'm not kicking, cru- 
sading, or reaching around for scripts or anything else that's glad to 
come crawling to my door." 

"Bart, if you don't grow, you shrink." 

"My bankroll's not shrinking." 

"I'd rather have you than it." 

"You got both. So, why don't you relax?" 

"If you'd relax less I'd relax more." 

"All right, I'm tense!" He put his hand down the V shape of her 
dress. "See? I'm not relaxed at all. So now will you relax, baby?" 

A thousand such discussions, most of them ending the way this one 
did was more than a match for their animal attraction* Bedtime was 
but a small part of lifetime. 

It heightened the agonizing riddle of why either of them still per- 
sisted in trying at all. 

The car was approaching the airport. "Dark Dawn opens here in ten 
days, too," Mr. Kirby was saying. "It's a good picture." He was quite 
gloomy as he said it. 

Mollie thanked him for all his hospitality. 

"You were born in Kansas, weren't you?" 

"Yes. I was born there." 

"Must be perfect to be getting home again." 

She nodded and they parted. 

There was no turning back now. The children would be waiting at 
the airport at Kansas City, arriving under the supervision of the air 
hostess less than one hour before she did. 

Going home. For what? Andy who was dead Ma who treated her 
as though she were, rootsbeginnings "In other words, to help your- 
self,' 3 ' Dr. Bunyan had said. 

The plane motors revved up and in a few minutes they were off the 
ground. She was on her way. Back home with no way to turn back at 
all. 

But Mollie wanted to turn back, to fly to the refuge of invalidism 
and Palm Springs. She had told Winnie to wire Ma announcing her 
arrival at the last possible moment. To make it easier for herself to 
avoid facing the reality of going home. 
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At the same time she'd sent it that late to make it harder for Ma to 
turn her down. 

So, fear or not, she really wanted to make sure that she did get 
home. 

Ma had not wired her which meant she was expected. But did it also 
mean she would be accepted? 

If not by Ma, then surely by Katey. She and Katey had shared a 
bond, each felt it when they had met before. Andy. Yet that very 
bond could prove to be their barrier. Mollie's last visit home had been 
because of Andy. First came the news that he was missing in action; 
a week later the news that he was no longer missing. Ma had sent a 
wire then. 

"Andy is dead. Come home. Ma." Mollie had flown back to Le 
Cygne at once to join Katey, Ma, Andy's not yet one-year-old child 
Petey and their neighbors, the big man with the shaved head, the 
Salters, the Carsons and Danburys, farmers and farmers' wives and 
children, small scattered clan of soil and sky. 

The next day Andy's Colonel at jump school who had trained him 
along with the other paratroopers of the 508th had flown up from 
Georgia to press the hand of the widow. 

After all the others left, when the crying and the lack of tears had 
stopped, he stayed. He and Mollie. 

The Colonel had washed the dishes, then he came into the living 
room where Mollie and Ma were sitting with Katey, brought sleeping 
pills and a glass of water, holding out three tablets toward Katey. 

"Feeling any better?" The Colonel had asked. 

"You ought to cry." Mollie said after that. 

"My head aches from thinking," Katey had answered. "I have so 
many questions. Silly questions." 

"The Colonel says take the pills now." That had been Ma, exhausted, 
eyes red with the need for the sight of her own four walls and the 
privacy of her held back tears. 

"We can talk in the morning." Mollie had promised. 

"When I went into labor all I needed was four pills." She had 
shaken her head uncomprehendingly. "Must I take three now?" 

"Yes." The Colonel assured her. "We'll talk in the morning." Katey 
had taken the pills in a dazed state of obedience and then removed 
the ice pack from her head. 

"All right now. Into bed." 

She rose to her feet and reeled. Ma put her arm around Katey's 
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waist and helped her into the bathroom. Mollie and the Colonel fresh- 
ened the pillow and sheets in the bedroom, opened the window and 
stood by it. The Colonel tapped an unlit cigarette mechanically on the 
window sill as he spoke of the many young men he had sent to die, 
about France and the old French peasant That was after the Nazis had 
taken hostages to punish French farmers for protecting American para- 
troopers who had landed secretly long before D Day to prepare for 
it. As they buried their dead that night the old peasant of ninety had 
beat his shovel against a stone, creating wild sparks and a screaming 
metallic ring that rent the quiet of the night as his old eyes shone 
with frustration and anger. By the fire, the Colonel had seen the coals 
in the old eyes, a flame that could not be consumed, knowing now 
what both gesture and fire meant, having learned it himself many 
times since. The young ones die and I go on. At a certain point age 
becomes protection when protection is the last thing one wants. He 
had envied the dead he was burying. 

Then, Katey came back into the bedroom, in a nightgown that 
trailed around her little feet, reminding both of them how young she 
was. 

Tm all right," she had said to Ma and the Colonel had persuaded 
Ma, awake now for seven nights and days, to go to sleep. After Ma 
had left, Mollie tucked Katey under the covers. "I'll sit here in this 
chair till you sleep," the Colonel said. "You can go to bed now too 
if you want, Mrs. Elaine/' 

"No. I'll stay." And to Katey, "You'll be asleep before you know it 
if you don't fight against it." Katey nodded in that semi-conscious 
dutiful way till her eyelids fluttered and suddenly opened wide. 

"Not till I understand a few things. And I must understand them 
at once, while I still can't believe he's dead. I've got to understand. 
Then I'll believe he's dead and it won't crush me. People keep sym- 
pathizing, they pity me. They cry too easily. I don't pity myself. I 
don't pity him. Is that what is meant by cold fury?" 

The Colonel nodded. 

"I've only a wire. A wire which says he's dead." She shook her head. 
"If there were a coffin, his body in the living room, the grave, some- 
one who saw him die, even a picture of him, it would be easier." 

Killed while killing? Shot in his sleep, expecting it, not expecting it? 

"But this is what I want to know/' she sat upright against the wall 
and color came to her cheeks. "All these others crying, believing it so 
fast, pitying me. They frighten me. They make me feel that they're 
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watching what he did, not doing it too watching me, not all the way 
with me. Not part of me. Do you understand? It's going to be up to 
those still alive to win and alter we win to make the winning last. 
Isn't that true?'* 

She had addressed it to both of them. Mollie had answered, "Katey, 
so long as I live I'll make Andy's death have meaning." 

Then the Colonel had placed a lit cigarette between Katey's lips, 
relaxed her hand and placed it under the covers. Before she could 
puff she was asleep. 

Til make his death have meaning so long as I live, and since then 
you tried to die but Katey does not know that. 

What if Katey now asked, "And how in these five long years did 
you make his life have meaning?" 

She was suddenly not at all sure of anything Katey's welcome or 
Ma's of having come at all not even sure of what it was that made 
it so urgently necessary for her to return to Le Cygne. 

But it was. 

That was all she was sure of. 
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Chapter 8 



A ZED Studio limousine with its impressive low 
license plate number was attracting envious attention at the parking 
space in Grand Central Station. Meanwhile the early morning crowd 
outside the gate to Track Four, on hand to greet visiting business 
contacts, relatives and friends, had been slowly swelling, its ranks in- 
creased by the curious with time to kill. Si Mills had seen to it that 
Bart Elaine's arrival was promptly spotted in most of the columns, 
emphasizing that it was Mr. Elaine's first return to his home town since 
finding fame and fortune in the West. 

Mills' small-boned, tiny body fidgeted about in a sort of restless 
dance as he waited for the Twentieth Century Limited to pull in. 
Early this morning, over coffee, he had thought of boarding the train 
at 125th Street to expose his client to his personality and give him 
some preparation for what to expect. Then he decided against it, partly 
out of sleepiness, and mostly because he realized that his work 
lay not in impressive conversation but in impressing the client with 
results. Definitely his work was right here at Grand Central Station. 
His bright, monkey-like face was alive with the smells of possible 
better days. When excitement possessed Si Mills, his brown eyes took 
on a reddish hue like those of a dog in heat Better days were pos- 
sible. He had a Hollywood client, a marquee name, a job with ex- 
penses paid, including luxury lunches, the paying off of some small 
debts, and a retainer received in cash. A lucky break. 

This was his first good pickings, however blemished, since losing his 
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job in the wholesale firings which took place at Carlisle Studios over 
two years ago. Here, in the empty East, Mill's belly had been filled by 
the cut-rate fees of his two paying clients, International Art Films 
Theatre and the Curtain Club, an after-theatre supper rendezvous 
for cafe society. Both assignments took ten hours of his otherwise end- 
less week. The rest of the days were busily filled with plotting and 
planning and a plentiful waste of time on 'if money' deals. His safety 
deposit box held several stock certificates in as yet unproduced for- 
eign films scheduled to use several kinds of blocked or frozen cur- 
rency and American talent in several troubled countries, all of which 
stood a small chance of yielding him an inflated lira or mark, a franc 
or a pound of anything but the ever-growing yen to get back West 
and away from the stale bread and cold water of the condemned men 
in the foreign legion of picture making. He was weary of listening to 
diatribes against Hollywood from ex-HolIywoodians with which his 
neck of the granite woods of Manhattan were suffocatingly full. 
They were whipped curs like himself who now sneered at Movieland's 
monotony of sunshine, its lush laziness and corruption, and he was 
weary of it primarily because he had heard the same kind of gripe 
coming from himself for the same sour grape reasons. It was all true 
enough. But it was just as true before they had become Hollywood 
rejects. Yet then they had stayed willingly and defended the easy 
living, the outdoor casualness and indoor chicanery performed for 
such large sums of money all ulcers, back stabs and coronaries being 
counted as unavoidable costs in a war where the spoils were so sweet. 
At least he admitted it openly. 

He wanted to get back to Hollywood. The more people knew it, the 
better. 

In this lay his self-respect. 

He saw the place as a company town. He recognized the self- 
deceptions of die inhabitants who pretended to a freedom they 
didn't have. Dogs, canaries, or eagles, each firmly fastened at the end 
of a master's string, some restraints longer than others, and when 
anyone stepped beyond a certain point he was either yanked back or 
thrown out. Once Si had grasped this, it ceased to bother him. The 
secret was not to take oneself seriously and to take no one's impres- 
sion of himself seriously. The writer with a message, the actor with 
standards, the starlet with morals, were all postures in a sincere kind 
of play-acting, the "pretend" of a children's nursery where self-reliant 
freedom appeared to exist because teacher was smart. But any toddler 
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who really thought he called the shots was soon made conscious of 
his helpless spot, and by proper treatment soon learned to be grateful 
for the childish joys and protection in return for which you paid with 
obedience. 

He'd take it, even fight for it as each man fights for his way of life 
and all the more so when he has lost the ability to live any other way. 
Si missed those nights when a picture passed out of his hands into 
those of the Eastern Office for presentation to the public. He missed 
the carrying of a picture from script to shooting to editing to sneak 
previews. He missed getting fan mag and slick paper interviews, or 
loitering on the set either at studio or on location. Above all he missed 
that last night when the picture faced the paying public for the first 
time and Joe Popcorn-eater really expressed his opinion on the pre- 
view cards handed out in the lobby. The bull session with the boys at 
the nearest restaurant or bar afterwards, the arguments pro and con, 
the jokes at the expense of director, writer or actors, all this time- 
wasting was dear to him. He didn't know exactly why. Maybe it was 
the fact that he had never dared to shoot for the top stakes and en- 
joyed watching the antics of those who did. Maybe it was the business 
of living in a dream and scheme city where the world was never round 
but always excitingly full of angles at the expense of the squares, in- 
stead of New York Town where life, like his bankbook and spirit, was 
absolutely flat. It could have been the pride of belonging to something 
unique and special a freak among the countless cities and the forty- 
eight states. 

Or perhaps it was something as frail as the fact that the town had 
spoiled him for living any place else. 

But whatever it was, he had it. No matter what his temporary ad- 
dress he lived in Hollywood, TL S. A., and here was his chance to get 
back home. Bart Elaine was big news for him and he was out to make 
the press share it with the public. He was out to dust off the faked in- 
tegrity about New York City being a real city, boys, a place by God 
you could live in, seeing people spelled with a capital P outside of 
show business* narrow, provincial, small p orbit. A wonderful hustle- 
bustle of transportation and changing climate. New York-New York- 
itVa-wonderful-town and the throbbing pulse of a metropolis with a 
task to which it rose in the morning and from which, with self-satis- 
faction, it returned triumphant at night. 

Hogwash even if it was true, just like the cracks about Hollywood. 
They had no effect on him and his land, refugees who sat around the 
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New York restaurants of show biz, a whipped minority. Art exhibits. 
Opening night. See you for cocktails. They were no part of this good 
city. Criticizing the West, they shivered in the East and sweated for 
the main chance that would get them out of the freeze of foreign films 
on frozen coin or TV back into the film family fold: Hollywood! 

Mills was no fool, no dreamer he. His eye and his ear were for 
facts. He was well posted on the still advancing box office famine 
that had Vine Street singing the blues. Shooting schedules which had 
forced films to be made in twenty days that once took sixty. The 
budgets slashed and throats that went with it. The unemployed press 
agents owing room rent at the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. 

Foreign affairs, of course, held out one other hope. A war could 
give the tired old town and ticket turnstile a timely twist to fill 
the till. Hadn't the last war done it? First, the tension of war would 
make folks want to run away from themselves; second, a war would 
put more spending money in people's pockets; third, a war would give 
the wordsmiths something to write about again. Amorous Asia, Cyn- 
ical China, West Berlin You Give Me A Lift, Yoo Hoo Yugoslavia, 
etc.; fourth, the younger men would get the hell into the army and out 
of the competition, giving Mills a better chance; and lastly, television 
facilities would be needed for Signal Corps radar and what not. He 
had even heard that there was some weird technical aspect to TV that 
made it a security hazard in the event of the real danger of bombing 
American shores; the enemy pilot used the TV image as a marker and 
thus placed himself in relation to his target or something. 

But that was the scope of his expectation of foreign aid to his very 
local problem. Those who commuted to and from the European con- 
tinent frequently brought back tales of how foreigners hated us. So 
far as Mills was concerned the feeling was very mutual. 

Foreign films, foreign funds, foreign shores all hated. His face 
was turned to the gold coast, the West Coast, the golden western 
Beachcomber's Coast. 

He'd take a chance on all of it and quit his groceries guarantee in 
New York to be pushing forward on the Hollywood bread line. All 
he needed was an excuse, however slender, and this Hollywood client 
for cash was it. 



Even the publicity man from ZED Studios who stood with him near 
Gate Four at Grand Central, polite, but hating him with the habitual 
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hatred of a major studio flack for a free lance publicity man, didn't 
bother Mills this morning. Having once worked for the studios he 
understood their hostility toward the partisan push and wrong em- 
phasis which went with every free lancer like himself due to the spe- 
cial campaign axe free lancers were paid to grind. They ignored what 
Vice Presidents in charge of studio and distributor publicity called 
"the over-all view,* which in this instance was ZED Pictures' very 
large investment in Dark Dawn and the blunt truth that they couldn't 
count on Bart Elaine to sell tickets any more. Mills hadn't been able 
to understand their setting up the Pee Ayes at all until he learned 
that the 'over-all view' in this instance was being shaped around the 
legs, hips, and other sundry parts of the girl in the piece. 

Katherine Kane was ZED Studios' personality sale on Dark Dawn. 

It didn't worry Mills. He had the gift of a one track mind and what 
worried him was his own campaign. He'd been in this business long 
enough to realize that a publicity pitch for a screen personality needed 
a central idea and a clean cut goal. Either it was for the fourteen men 
who ran the studios or it was for the fourteen million people who 
habitually frequented the theatres. Sometimes it was simply for a 
client's ego, easily pampered by empty gossip in the trades and nation- 
ally syndicated columns. This one couldn't be for the men who ran 
Hollywood. They were subject to promotion influence only when a 
personality was on the way up, when he still didn't carry the picture, 
when only his talent and potential were judgeable. Once you reached 
stardom like Elaine you were on the hot seat. From then on until you 
were washed up, the only thing these fourteen men were impressed 
by was your strength in selling tickets at the box office. Well, then, 
the public. That should be the goal. But what could he tell the public 
about Elaine that would turn them back to him? They'd grown tired 
of him. Bad scripts. Threadworn formulas, whatever brings the thumbs 
down of the masses. On top of that he'd gotten sick and was still sick. 
He would be till he died, and they didn't like it because his misfor- 
tune violated the dream he stod for. The spell was broken. That was 
nothing you could argue about. And if there were something new to 
tell them it would take months, not weeks, to saturate that public 
pinhead mind, and then months again before its salutory influence on 
the sale of tickets would appear in the P and L statements that in- 
fluenced those fourteen men. Unless, of course, it was something red 
flaming hot, some electrifying angle. 

Then it could happen overnight. 
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But there was nothing even mildly new about Bart Blaine. So by 
sheer elimination this was a campaign calculated to impress no one 
but the client. And it had the breezy, sleazy style that such campaigns 
always have. It worried Mills, hurt his professional pride too, but he 
had made the best of it, splurging fifty dollars on high school kids 
who were now circulating in the crowd with cameras and autograph 
books. He'd hired two pretty girls to hold a poster mounted on flats 
proclaiming "Welcome, Bart Blaine. New York loves you. The Bart 
Blaine Fan Club." Hokum. Hopefully the railroad dick would object 
to the poster and MiUs had a photographer on hand to catch the pos- 
sible ruckus. If it went by without that newsworthy incident at least 
everyone at Grand Central Station would see it. 

What was more to the point, Bart Blaine would see it. 

This was the kind of assignment he would have turned down a few 
years ago. Every phoney plant was a fake, its final result more en- 
emies for Si in New York. 

In spite of the double exposure stills developed to reveal Bart 
Blaine and Tony Mansento glowering at each other, trunks tight and 
gloves heavy, which the Daily Post sport page was carrying this 
morning, there wasn't going to be a fight, planned or otherwise. Yes, 
there was a sorrowful sum of 'if money' in this deal too. If the general 
film market weren't so bad. If Bart could only use Ms body as lie once 
was able to. If Bart were on his way up instead of Ms way down, if 
and if and ifthen he would really have the solid sinews of a cam- 
paign, a campaign with a spine. Self-made mug up from the slums the 
hard way, whom neither success nor palm treed swimming pools nor 
starlet girls could keep from his appointed task of being tirelessly 
and talentedly tough. 

Katherine Kane had a story simply because she was on her way up. 
Mansento's story was real enough too, a fighter turned actor wlio still 
looked like a champ. Items which could be stretched into inches of 
valued newsprint and both at Elaine's expense. 

But facts were facts, and the fact was he had the flabbiest end of the 
Kane-Blaine-Mansento triangle. Yet, if Mills had had Ms choice, 
he would still have chosen Blaine. Katherine Kane wasn't Ms dish 
of tea cheese cakeand all she wanted was a home of her own and 
kiddies. Mansento led right back to Manhattan, whereas Bart Blaine 
led to Hollywood. Or could. So make Blaine happy. There's the spine 
of your campaign around wMch Mills had planned everything. 
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When the train arrived and passengers began walking toward the 
gate, the kids had been instructed to set up a holler, then applaud, 
pushing forward from the back of the crowd. Elaine's arrival had been 
noted in Variety, Leonard Lyons and Winchell's columns by the 
screwy teen-agers who habitually skipped school to catch a celebrity, 
file his autograph or sell it. Add the Daily Post sports page and those 
who had heard of Elaine's arrival on the air last night and you had 
the explanation for the fair showing. There was a little of the 'obit' in 
their interest too. Still Mills hadn't lost his touch. The train was getting 
in on time and the time was now. He glanced about him at the 
waiting crowd. Whenever Mills was frightened or tense with expecta- 
tion he perspired from his hips down to his knees on the hairy back 
side of his body. Right now his underpants were very damp. 

There were enough pimply-faced boys and dizzy looking bobby 
soxers clutching Brownie cameras to assure him that it would look 
good. The squib on the society page, of all places, to the effect that 
Mr. Bart Elaine, in from Beverly Hills, was stopping at the Devon- 
shire Towers would probably create another miniature mass meeting 
at the hotel when Bart checked in. 

The train was arriving. Mills waited until he saw Elaine. Then he 
signalled. The hired voices began and were soon picked up by those 
young faithfuls to any screen personality, thirty in all, until finally 
some of the average ticket buyers around the gate applauded a little 
as Bart approached. A fair sized crowd pushed to see him. Some had 
even gotten on the platform. As Bart approached two cops were run- 
ning interference. The A. P. photographer had shown up, thank God, 
and the reporters were making notes as some of those whacked-up 
kids who knew more about a star's plans than he did asked, "How 
many rounds are you going to go with Mansento?," "Hey, were you 
really sick, Bart, huh, were you?" The commotion looked real. Part 
of it actually was. By the time Bart had pushed through the gate the 
two girls with the poster had worked their way to either side of 
him and the A. P. photographer took it. "Welcome Home, Bart Elaine. 
New York Loves You. The Bart Elaine Fan Club." Not as news- 
worthy as it would have been had the railroad dick tried to interfere, 
but fair for space and a picture on the movie page come Sunday. 
Actually, there were a slew of Bart Elaine Fan Clubs all over the 
country. Most of them had probably dropped him by now and were 
seeking a new hero around whom to have their petting parties. But 
at least Si could make it look and feel authentic enough when he 
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handed his client an ample press book. Fortunately, Bart himself had 
smiled in answer to all of the questions, saying, "You'll see what hap- 
pens at the Brooklyn ZED in five days." 

The escort of cops was raised to six. Bart signed about fifty auto- 
graphs, shook hands with the flack from ZED Studios, said he would 
call him later after a bath and breakfast, then paused before the port- 
able radio mike to say a few words for the listening audience of his 
interviewer, Miss Gwen Augustine, who had switched from soap 
operas to Celebrity Time, a morning show on one of the major net- 
works. 

At the limousine another crowd gathered. Bart had to step back out 
of the car to allow the kids to take a few more pictures. One enthus- 
iast shouted, "Treating you like royalty, eh, Bart?" 

"Why not?" he called back. "What's good enough for them is even 
better for us." 

The kids laughed and people waiting for cabs smiled. The only event 
that threatened briefly to be a hitch was the justifiable expectation of 
ZED's publicity man to join them in the limousine, provided by ZED, 
which Bart brushed aside by asking the ZED rep to wait for and pick 
up his bags while he moved along with Mills. Mills cringed for the 
ZED flack, waited for a blowup and then relaxed when the limousine 
moved off leaving the ZED flack standing on the passenger walk. As 
they glided down the ramp, Bart instructed the chauffeur to close the 
glass window separating him from the back seat. 

"Like the welcome?" Mills asked. 

"Isn't worth a pisshole in snow." 

Si forced a fixed smile. "Did my best." 

"Your best, if I don't deliver. But I'm going to deliver, so you can 
stop the corny circus and get straightened out about your campaign 
right now." Then he told Mills exactly what he had planned. "Get 
this through your head," he finished. "I never had a heart attack. That 
was newspaper bullshit and it's cost me plenty. If I were sick I 
couldn't go two rounds four times a day with Mansento for six days 
running, and that's the performance that will prove it." 

Mills' eyes lit up. Wilson had given him a totally wrong impression. 
This was no hard egg gone soft and stale, no swan song stumbling 
to March Militaire. This had more than a spine. It had balls with 
bright lights in them. His very special gilt edged ticket back to Cali- 
fornia! "That's for me. Couldn't be better if you'd planned it. I had 
trouble getting the press down. They ask What's the hullabaloo for, 
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Elaine isn't going to fight. He's an actor, not a boxer, and lie's sick so 
there won't be a planned exhibit, so what? This is all Christmas wrap- 
pings.' " He paused and smiled, relaxed for the first time since taking 
on the assignment 

From the public to the fourteen men overnight? Could be! 

"Let's save it for the opening. Let them wonder. Let them say it's 
a buildup to nothing. They'll all crackle and sizzle when they find out 
what's really up." 

Bart pretended to consider it while his mind reviewed the many 
ways in which he could stiS be stopped if his real plan ever came out 
before the first of the public ^ppearanjes. He had expected trouble 
convinci*>^ Mills they woul " * j cO wait and break it after the first 
show/t^/ Tgs were going rigl>V^Ha % would get more work out of Mills 
if Mills tl- Jught he hacL coa^^ived the idea of waiting till the Pee 
Ayes himself. 

"ThatV very shrewd, Mills. We'll keep it from ZED Studios and 
the theatre. Let's keep it from everyone, even Falk." 

Mills squinted. "You mean Falk doesn't know you're going to put on 
a real boxing exhibition with Mansento?" 

Bart smiled. "Even Mansento doesn't know it yet. So far you and 
Wilson and I, we're the only ones who know." 

Mills was beaming. Mama mia, what a surprise this was going to 
be. He would hold off most of his press lunches for later, too. Give 
ZED Studios the right of way with its routine fiddle faddle about 
Katherine Kane. That would still leave him six whole days, while the 
Pee Ayes were performed in three boroughs, in which to build it up 
before the actual Broadway opening of Dark Dawn. A good assign- 
ment for the two weeks guaranteed; and longer, Mills was now con- 
vinced, if he handled this right. His luck was turning. "You'll get a 
break from House Publicity here," he said when they reached the 
Devonshire Towers. "The only other personality checked in is Lita 
Raleigh." 

Bart nodded. "Got it straight now?" 

"I got it." 

"People are tired of the spitballs publicity hungry jerks keep throw- 
ing at Hollywood. I was a number one patsy. The only thing they 
haven't called me yet is a Commie. So if we can prove it was slander, 
I become the number one hero and get the jackpot in sympathy. 
Making a guy number one is a knife that cuts both ways." 

"A swell piece of cake," Mills answered, smiling. 
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They shook hands warmly and Bart said he would phone Mills later 
in the afternoon. A few youngsters had been waiting in the hotel 
lobby. They squealed and crowded around Bart while he signed their 
books, permitted some pictures to be taken and then checked in. 

The elevator was run by a pretty girl who looked like an airline 
hostess. "Lita Raleigh has the suite next to yours," she said. Bart 
grunted. 

Great. 

When he and Lita wiere at the height of their glamor and box office, 
beating one another on and off front covers of Sunday supplements, 
into and out of lead paragraphs in Hedd&'cHopper and the like, they 
had been signed to co-star in S#t?tfg*. : U ]J which time they nromptly 
fell in love with each other's adv^r^ngf campaigns anc e left 
shortly thereafter with the mutually ui^tisfactory substitu ^s of each 
other's actual selves and the problem of getting rid of same. 

Still, they had experienced some riotous times together, und now 
Lita was about to marry into one of America's first families. She could 
well be in a "drink and be merry" mood with that burden lying ahead 
of her. 

Even if she wasn't, how would it look three thousand miles away 
to Mollie? 

Lita. Next door. Oh 5 great. 

In his suite was a huge basket of fruit and another abundant with 
flowers, both with the compliments of the management. The phone 
rang. House Publicity wanting to take a few pictures for their mag- 
azine. 

"Tomorrow," Bart answered. 

He reached the manager and asked to be moved to a suite on an- 
other floor. 

But this was the best suite they had. 

He wanted to be moved just the same. 

The offended but still polite manager would attend to it When he 
phoned Mollie tonight he would tell her. The suite next to Lita's, the 
best suite available. All windows facing the dogwood trees, lilacs and 
cherry blossoms of the park. Nice paintings on the walls and clean 
modern furniture. I passed it all up so kiss the kids and don't worry 
because here's some proof that I'm going to be different from now on. 

Then he phoned the New York Athletic Club and woke Mansento. 

"Come right over so we can get organized and start working." 

He bathed, shaved, breakfasted and heard sounds in the suite next 
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door which recreated the picture in his mind of Lita, naked, the two 
deep dimples on one side of her charming little behind, and the way 
he waited for her as she stood on tiptoe on the diving board, poised 
to dive down to him in the pool one late Sunday afternoon. 

He was relaxed. It did nothing to him. See? I can think of her bare 
ass and nothing happens. It's all for Mollie, which was all that both- 
ered Mollie no matter what she said. It was Mollie and the Pee Ayes, 
in conflict with one another but part of the whole life for him. Every- 
thing was going to be all right. 

He was going to be all right. 

When the phone rang again it was Mills calling from his office. 
He'd gotten a brain storm and passed it on to the Water Commis- 
sioner's office and the Her old- Journal for a possible tie-in on the next 
Waterless Thursday. The city's upstate storage bins of water were at 
seventy-six percent of capacity instead of the necessary ninety-four 
and eight tenths in spite of thirteen dry Thursdays. Since Bart had re- 
turned to New York and was himself a New Yorker, it was smart pub- 
lic relations for him to let a two or three day beard grow and hit the 
Her aid- Journal in Thursday's edition as one citizen who could help save 
water if that's what New York City needed this early Summer of 1950, 
and was that more like it? 

It was, though he was damned if he saw how it would save New 
York any water. Si laughed. 

"This Thursday, before the Pee Ayes?" Bart asked. 

"That's how I figured it." 

"Why not hold it for next Thursday, after the openings?" 

"I see your meaning. Another week won't hurt." Mills' brain was 
really buzzing now. After the opening of the Pee Ayes Elaine would 
really be news. Surprise was the technique and his client under- 
stood it. If they could whip up enough of the surprise feature 
around Elaine vs. Mansento, giving the kayo to a vicious rumor that 
was the enemy of fair play so a local boy would make good better 
while Mills was angling for the best, who knows what kind of climax 
he could find for this campaign? Mills felt a real inspiration aborning. 
Didn't have one yet but he'd go out on a limb to tell Bart he would 
find one. 

That was the kind of excitement Bart expected from everyone after 
the opening. Dirty bastards in the dark, they'd buy tickets. Falk would 
buy him back and Alex would be kissing his feet. He never felt better 
in his life. 
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"I'll try to switch the Waterless Thursday deal to a week later and 
report back around two o'clock with the week's schedule of Inter- 
views I can't delay." 

"Give the dope to Wilson. Ill be working with Mansento until six." 

Bart phoned ZED Studios to say he would be busy all day, ex- 
plained that Mansento and he would work separately and suggested 
that the rehearsal of the Dark Dawn sketch with Katherine Kane and 
the character actor take place in his suite the following day, after 
lunch. He hung up before the lackey at the other end could raise such 
questions as Katherine Kane's possible objection to working in his 
suite instead of hers, the fact that Nola Studios had already been 
booked until they could take over the rehearsal basement at ZED's 
Brooklyn Palace or the lateness of the hour Bart had fixed for getting 
together tomorrow. 

Then the desk clerk called to tell him that his new suite was three 
floors below and unfortunately it didn't face the park. That was fine. 
By the time the bellboys had moved his bags into the new suite, Tony 
Mansento was announced in the lobby and on his way up. 



Tony was one of those middleweights who didn't become a heavy- 
weight on puffy fat when he retired. He kept in training doing just 
enough exhibition work in his public appearances for Paramount 
Publix and Warner Brothers to keep in shape, one hundred and sixty- 
two pounds out of training and one fifty-eight and a half in. He was 
slowly developing that abstraction known as stage presence without 
losing his skill as a boxer. 

"Sorry to hustle you over, Tony, but we got a lot to do." 

"Sure." Tony had a copy of the script with him. "ZED Studios ran 
Raw Leather for me and I got a timing on the speed at which you 
talk. Clocking the script that way my action must run five minutes and 
twenty seconds with a break for the bell. I think I worked out a pretty 
good bit of business." 

"Throw it away," Bart answered. "There'll be no narrative. You 
and I are going to go two prepared rounds together." 

Tony looked hurt. Not only did it dampen his pride in the real 
intelligence he had shown in figuring out Bart's narrative timing, it 
robbed him of a solo exhibition. And furthermore, a two round ex- 
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Mbit with a non-pro made a man in his position look silly. Besides, 
he was wondering, how could a sick man do that? 

"That's kind of tough, isn't it, Mr. Elaine? I mean working out a fast 
pattern for two rounds, four times a day where you got to take some 
real punishment to make it look good and time it out perfect so you 
don't walk into a serious punch by mistake." 

"I've done it for five different pictures, Tony. Eight hours a day, 
days on end, and they tell me it's even tougher than a fifteen round 
bout where you can take dull moments to clinch and recover and rest 
for months when the match is over. Takes more training. The two 
men who do it have to have every move worked out, what's more, 
they get to trust one another. A miscalculation either way and both 
guys can get hurt." 

"Well, that's what I mean," Mansento said uneasily. 

"Because I had a heart attack?" 

"Yes, that's exactly what I mean." 

Bart smiled encouragingly. 

"It's harder on stage than in a picture," Tony pointed out 

"No guy with a bad heart could do it," Bart said. 

"Thaf$ what I mean." 

Bart laughed. 

"'That's what I mean, Tony. Now listen, I never had a heart attack. 
You're in on a surprise package here. You, me, my agent and the 
Number One guy at ZED and no one else. After we've put on our two 
rounds four times a day for six days running, it'll be clear to the 
dumbest bastard in America that I never had a heart attack. Right? 
You can work out the toughest pattern you know, and when it's over 
don't think that ZED Studios or ZED Theatres will forget the service 
youVe rendered us. Now, where can we work without an audience?" 

"My club, I guess." 

*I want someplace without any kibitzers at all. Got one of your 
own?'' 

Mansento hesitated. That wasn't his responsibility. But he still 
needed friends in show business. The top man at ZED and Bart were 
giving him too little time to think, "My farm is an hour out. Near 
Sawmill." 

"Got a ring?" 

"Sure." 

The idea of showing off his ring was beginning to offset Tony's hurt 
pride but he still didn't like it, 
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"Fine. You got a car?" 

"Sure." 

"All right. Pick me up in half an hour." 

"Sure." Tony scratched his ear. "How come they all said you were 
sick and in the hospital for three months and all that?" 

"Just get yourself a nosebleed when you're on the wrong side of an 
important columnist and the rest takes care of itself." 

"No jokes." Tony shook his head. "And I thought fight reporters were 
creeps." He shook Bart's hand. 

"If anyone else finds out what we're planning before we open it's 
going to louse things up but good. And that includes your agent/* 

"A surprise like that, that's good for publicity." 

"For both of us," Bart pointed out. "And the Number One at ZED 
says without surprise the Pee Aye's a turkey." 

Tony nodded. 

"I've got your word to keep it a surprise," Bart pressed. 

"Sure. I'll be out front in half an hour." 

Now there was nothing Fred could do about it. Nothing but fol- 
low up on the details. He sent Mollie a wire saying he had arrived 
safely and would phone her in Kansas at six o'clock New York time. 



Hip hop hiphop twist. Hippity hoppity hippity twist. Hip hop twist 
hop! Hip hop twist hop! Hoppity twist hop! 

Bart kept the intricate rhythms of his rope-jumping constant, all 
the training for Raw Leather coming back to him. It was on flat boards 
in Tony's barn. Outside was a fresh green lawn and the vegetable gar- 
den planted for puttering, not for profit. Under a shed back of the 
house was Tony's boxing ring, a gift from his former fight manager and 
the special pride of his life. The barn was equipped with saddle 
horses, light and heavy bags, massage table, climbing ropes tied high 
on the cross beams of the ceiling, a rubber mat for calisthenics, a 
built-in shower, all at a cost of close to six thousand dollars and 
Tony's secret for staying fit. 

Every morning, as religious men pray, Tony did fifteen minutes on 
the bag, fist to elbow to fist, exhibition techniques, back, leg, and 
shoulder exercises and twenty minutes of rope work. When he skipped 
a morning his conscience bothered him badly and the next day 
brought forth all the usual excesses of penance. Right now Tony was 
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outside in shorts and sweater sprinkling his vegetables, his ear auto- 
matically tuned in critical appraisal to Bart Elaine's rhythm in the 
barn. Twist twist. Hop! Hop! Hip-hop twist hop. Hippity hoppity 
twist twist hop hop. Fifteen minutes now and no signs of slowing 
down. Not bad at all. Style, too. 

"Any time you want to get rubbed down my man is ready," he 
called out. 

"Few mare minutes," Bart replied, without breaking rhythm. Bart 
worried about Tony's man, Robert, the Negro who had been with 
Mansento for years. First Fred, then Sheila and Joe Burns, followed 
by Mills, Mansento, and now another one. When does a secret get out 
of hand? He couldn't very well ask Tony to rub him down and it had 
to be done. Should have thought this far ahead. No margin for error 
now. He lay on the rubbing table breathing heavily while Robert's 
fingers pried into knotted muscles, loosening them up and tightening 
those that were soft. Tennis had kept Bart's muscle distribution fairly 
even. Barrel chested weight lifters made poor boxers. 

"Ever been on stage with Mansento?" Bart asked as the man's hands 
hunted for weak spots. 

"Yes, sir, I carry the boss' rigging on stage alia time." 

Bart turned to Mansento. "Let's use him. Kind of a referee." 

"Yes, sir, I can do that. I know how the referee's got to work alia 
time." 

"I don't know," Tony said. "A colored referee. How'd the audience 
take it?" 

"Yeah," Robert agreed. "You got to think about that alia time." 

"I am thinking," Bart answered. "This whole thing is full of sur- 
prises. Let's have another one. And let me give Robert here an extra 
two hundred bucks for the six days work." 

Mansento's man smiled broadly. "A fella can use extra money alia 
time." 

"So keep your mouth shut all the time. Because if you blab Man- 
sento will fire you, which is nothing to what I'll do to you." 

"Listen," Robert said, "I can keep a secret alia time." 

The three of them walked around to the ring. Tony's man put 
the massive leather headgear and rubberized mouthpieces in place 
for both of them. The plan was to move around in the ring a bit so 
that Mansento could get an idea of the kind of pattern that would 
suit the purpose. Round one, Mansento winning, round two, Elaine 
knocks him out the story point and climax of Raw Leather. Though 
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Mansento had seen the film, Bart had worked with someone else; be- 
sides, the camera did a lot of the work and this would be on stage 
where the entire result was up to two men under a top light in a 
ring. They danced around a little with open gloves in a duet of 
shadow boxing, mostly for the footwork. 

"Winded?" Tony asked. 

"No," Bart said. But he stopped. 'Til just lie down for a few min- 
utes. Then we'll close the gloves and get into it." He lay on a mat 
on the lawn out of the sun, covered by a blanket. Soft, deflected sun- 
light reached him, speckled by the leafy lacework of the poplar trees. 
He breathed slowly, deliberately, doused his head with the refreshing 
garden hose, tasting the fine and long forgotten sweetness of Eastern 
water, and replaced the headgear and mouthpiece. 

Gloves closed, they started again a full three minute round. The 
training and patterns used in Raw Leather had come back to Bart like 
the lines of a revived play which had to be forgotten. 

Tony was doing nothing but footwork. 

"Go for me," he said. "So I can see what you got." 

There was a condescension in it which irritated Bart. See what I 
got. 

He threw a wide right. Then a few more, all of them too wide, 
bouncing off Tony's left arm, the ricochet upsetting Bart's balance. 
Tony deliberately got in the way of one of the rights to see what was 
behind it. He smiled once and kept up the footwork and defense. 

"Throw a few yourself," Bart said. 

"Not yet, Mr. Blaine. Well get to it in the pattern." 

Bart shifted from rights and moved in as only a smaller man could 
with a swift straight left that connected with Tony's chin. Tony shook 
his head, clinched and spat out blood. 

There was no need to have hit him that hard. Hollywood didn't 
just go to their heads it made balloons of them. There were more 
ways than one to get punchy. Besides, Mansento resented his calling 
him Tony when he addressed him as Mr, Blaine. He had been at least 
as important in his field as this monkey was in his. Had been. 

Mr. Blaine. Tony. He'd been bigger in his field than this mutt. He 
had been a champ, and there was only one champ to a division, six 
divisions in all. He had quit when he was still on top, thousands of 
fighters all over the world trying and with never a prayer of fitting 
the shoes he had vacated undefeated. 

But Bart Blaine was still fighting for his top spot in show business 
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and show business is where Mansento was now a prelim, a character, 
a newcomer. Damned if he'd call him Bart, Where he came from, 
using a man's first name was a sign of friendship. 

The cocky bastard could really hit. Where does it come from? 
No real bone, muscle, skill or weight. Tony had run up against that 
before. The kind that can give a better performance in a street brawl 
over nothing than in the ring where they got paid for it. The boys 
with the itch. 'Killers' the fight commentators called them, and it was 
meant as a compliment. Tony didn't like them in the ring or out, 
in his profession or in any other. Hell with it. This is a business. It's 
a matter of skill and diligent labor with nothing personal or world 
shaking involved. 

Tony held his defenses up now, feinted a few times to gauge Barfs 
reflexes, found them good, and cuffed him once on the side of the 
head which Bart shook off, going into a clinch at the end of the ex- 
ploratory round. 

Tony's man was working on the back of Bart's neck. He swished a 
sponge full of cold water over his head. Then he went to Tony's cor- 
ner, gave him the same treatment and patted collodion over the slight 
lip wound to make the blood congeal. 

This wasn't going to be an easy couple of G's and expenses after 
all, He should have waited for the next ten weeks tour for Paramount 
Publix instead of listening to Barney Finley's gab. 

"We'll have to work on your right," he said, even voiced. "It's too 
wide. Then we'll get on to your defense and we'll try a few patterns, 
right cross, left hook to block it and build it up." 

"And no clinches," Bart answered. "A clinch is a stage wait and 
there's no time for it." 

Tony put Robert in the ring to work with Bart. 



Bart seemed to have found a new force with which to meet the 
challenge he'd accepted. He rose each morning at six without com- 
plaint and went to bed early every night, calling Mollie before he 
turned in. Training had gone on for four days now with Fred and 
Si watching and working as they saw the situation calling for it, 
Mills stepping in frequently to ease the tension as they went on to 
work out die pattern of lefts and rights, some of them connecting and 
rocking Bart, drawing no complaint from him as the pattern of round 
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one was set, and they concentrated on round two, with Tony at 
one point saying, "Why don't you just let go with whatever you got 
and 111 take care of myself," and Bart answering, "You're not that 
good, Tony," with Mills again stepping in, the pattern gradually 
emerging and looking fine to Mills; a first class demonstration of what 
had to be demonstrated and solid exciting entertainment besides. 

Since Bart's daily presence, Tony had taken to rising an hour 
earlier, counting off the days till there would be no more of Blaine 
except at the theatre. It took the one mistake of letting Bart Blaine 
come to his house to teach him forever that a sanctuary needs vigilant 
protection. There would be a second spring cleaning the day their 
working out was finished. He had already told this to Hazel, his 
housekeeper. Tony's house had been purchased with the purse of sev- 
eral fights defending his championship. Ever since retiring an un- 
beaten champ and going into show business, he had looked to the mo- 
ment of return to New York and his home as to a loved one roped off 
from the grime and noises of that world in which he was champ, 
celeb and pal. When he had business in New York he always moved 
into the New York Athletic Club, and for exactly that reason. How 
this creep Blaine had invaded and invalidated his policy he could no 
longer pin down. But it would never happen again. So, waking each 
morning an hour earlier he would trot down the pebbled foot path, 
chop wood for the fires and carry the full-sized annfuls of black birch 
logs freshly cut and to the exactly proper size for all of his fireplaces. 
The tiny white dots and dashes on the dark purplish bark restored 
his puzzled faith in the reason for things, making Tony wonder and 
resolve, as he always did, to find out about this special morse code of 
Nature's and why God had put it there. He was a firm believer in 
God and the fact that God had a reason for everything. And this one 
with Blaine was to teach him to respect his house as a sanctuary, 
never again to yield to temptation. 

Till now he had never brought any of his girl friends to the house. 

He woudn't ever. Only the girl he would marry would come there, 
and then only after they were married. If and when. 

The logs were faintly damp, with sap at their still greenish centers 
and smelling sweet and saucy like a freshly bathed and willing young 
girl or a new delectable confection saved for special occasions after a 
successful bout when the breaking of training was permissible and 
earned. 

Blaine would come and go. Till then, that hour alone was a rare 
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thing, when the countryside was restfully alert, and all the rules by 
which the world was made could be felt stirring in their appointed 
places, only to be abruptly shattered by the blasphemous explosions 
of the exhaust of an automobile shifting from high to second coming 
up his road signalling the unwelcome arrival of Bart Elaine. 

If he hadn't given Elaine his word not to speak of the surprise to 
anyone, he could have gotten out of all this simply enough by telling 
Barney Finley about it. But Tony took the giving of his word very 
seriously. "My word is my bond," he was fond of saying, having heard 
a famous fight promoter say it once when he was a prelim pug. It had 
a sound of Tightness to him even though the man who'd said it was a 
notorious liar and phony. Tony was known for the value of his word. 

He'd endure Elaine, the undersized amateur who when some fury 
possessed him had bite in each blow, staying power and amazing co- 
ordination of the kind you can't learn. 



At the end of the fourth day Bart became aware of Hazel moving 
about inside Tony's house, restful to look at, with wide, grey eyes, 
curly hair partly white which in no way detracted from her smooth- 
cheeked youthful appearance. 

"Who's she?" he asked Tony. 

"My housekeeper." 

"Good. I thought maybe she was your wife. Does she know how 
to keep her mouth shut?" 

"Not Hazel." Tony smiled. 

It was the one thing Hazel did not know. Too much alone, she 
needed to hear human voices, especially her own, and out of her 
pure gentle face came the most outrageous tales of violence. Horses 
burned alive. Friends who died of cancer. The woman down the road 
closer to town who put her child in a straitjacket. Detailed reports of 
copperhead snakes observed in the immediate area. Even a Jack-the- 
Bipper with a preference for middle-aged women, said to be roaming 
around that part of Westchester County, and all delivered with the 
widest of grey eyes and the gentlest shyest of girlish diffidence. 

"Does she know who I am?" Bart asked. 

"Sure." 

"And what we're doing?" 

"No." 
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"Then let's get her out of here before she finds out." 

Tony never thought he'd come to be glad that Hazel talked too 
much. 

"Nothing doing, Elaine. If you don't like it here, we can forget the 
whole deal. That would suit me fine/' 

Bart dropped it fast, realizing a secret was a Goddam difficult 
thing to keep if it required action, realizing too while he did calis- 
thenics, road work, rope and bag, sparring with Robert the many 
hours of the day away from being in the ring with Mansento-- that 
Mansento was conscious of his presence, disliking it more all the time. 
Nonetheless the pattern for the two rounds was beginning to emerge, 
with Bart insisting that in the first round the punishment he had to 
take from Tony be more complete, more intense, to heighten the dra- 
matic point of rallying to knock Mansento out in the second round 
the story point of Raw Leatherand Tony reluctantly stepping up the 
pattern, reminding Bart that missing a cue when the going got fast 
could send him to the canvas in earnest, Bart smiling and assuring 
him that so long as Tony remembered his end of each maneuver he 
would not miss any of his cues. At one point Tony said, "You're too 
hard on yourself, Elaine," and Bart answered, "Better me than the 
wise boys counting me out on the typewriter." Once when Tony 
flatly refused to include a shower of lefts and rights to Bart's face 
and head from which Bart was supposed to go down for a count of 
seven then come up again to take further punishment to the bell, 
Bart snapped, "Read your contract," and Tony said, "You need pun- 
ishment, hire a hood." 



Bart's new-found energy, something Fred hadn't counted on, had 
swept away Fred's intention to show him his fatigue from the merest 
beginning, and with each passing day it seemed Bart had only gotten 
stronger. 

That happened. Feeling great before the collapse. The illusion of 
rallying before death as his last reserves were fruitlessly expended. He 
couldn't talk to Bart. All he could do was wait. And he couldn't wait 
because it was unbearable. After the first two days Fred's mind re- 
turned to the money he had paid the Sunset Detective Agency and 
what he had gotten for it. John Gaines and his girl friend. Of course, 
it was far fetched, like some battle planned and entered in a war you 
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knew you were destined to lose but you entered it anyway rather than 
wait for final defeat, especially if the enemy allowed no path to sur- 
render. 

So he went out and saw Lois Castle, John Games' girl friend. 

With the aid of an agent friend in New York, now concentrating 
on TV, Fred had found it easy enough to get up to Radio Center's ninth 
floor in the studio elevators in time to watch John Games' girl friend 
in Homebody. Then he went backstage and had himself introduced. 

"Miss Castle? Glad to meet you. Caught your show. Great. Too 
bad you'll be leaving it. In a year you could be writing your own 
ticket" 

"Thanks, Mr. Wilson, but who says I'm leaving Homebody?" 

Fred, as charming as he could be, frowned in planned puzzlement 
"You're John Gaines' girl friend, aren't you?" 

"Sort of~why?" 

"If his screen test for Count of Nine comes off and he goes West, 
he'll never return East again. The industry needs low-priced star ma- 
terial, and it's usually the gal who follows the boy if she wants to keep 
him." He shrugged, watching closely, "I just naturally assumed" 
Then, pausing as though giving birth to a brand new idea, "Don't tell 
me he kept it a secret even from you?" 

Then he filled in the details with a light amusing touch and urged 
her not to say he'd let the cat out of the bag, said he'd be glad to help 
her get a screen test when she came out West and not to be dis- 
tressed if it took years for anything to happen. He left her flattered 
at his interest, outraged that her boy friend had kept this secret, and 
disturbed by the grim picture of leaving Homebody for Hollywood, 
which was quite a different story what with TV not yet established on 
the West Coast, as if she didn't know. 

That was on the second day. 

On the third day he was back at Radio Center on the ninth floor where 
Miss Castle was rehearsing for next week's half hour. 

"Hi, Miss Castle." 

"Oh, hello. Have you a minute, Mr. Wilson?" 

"Sure thing, kiddo." 

"You were right. The screen test is in ten days. John simply couldn't 
understand how you knew." 

"I know everything that happens at ZED Studios," 

"The way he explained it I can't blame him." 
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Fred kept the smile on his face. 

"So when are you leaving the show?" 

"I'm not. If it turns out for him then I'll go. If it doesn't he'U come 
back. I think we'll manage fine." 

"You're a great gal to have, kiddo, not even minding his holding out 
on you." 

"He explained it was very secret." She was giving him a mechanical 
smile of her own. "How did you know about it?" 

"If your boy friend wants the answer to that all he has to do is 
ask me. I may drop by tonight." 

"Are you starting a TV show, Mr. Wilson?" 

"Could be." 

"You're a good man to know. What a business. Everything's a 
secret." She smiled and hurried off and that was that. 

It shouldn't have surprised Fred and it didn't. A crazy long shot. 
Not even a long shot just crazy. If not Johnny Gaines then anyone of 
a thousand like him. He'd done it because doing nothing at all would 
have driven him out of his mind entirely. 

Saying he might drop by tonight to see John Gaines was just idle 
talk but disturbing talk, like the land he'd had with Barney Finley 
before leaving Hollywood. 

There was only one thing to do. 

Stop Bart. 

When he arrived at the hotel Bart wasn't there but Si Mills was. Si 
had been to Sawmill watching Bart. 

"He looks sensational/' Mills said. 

The way he handles all of them! 

"Sensational," Si repeated, thinking of how Bart rode over Kath- 
erine Kane's objections to rehearsing in his room and the effort of ZED 
Pictures to alter that fact, the way he made it stick that no one was 
permitted to be present for what they called his "rehearsals' with 
Mansento. 

"And they say that the star system is dead and it's all in the writer's 
hands now. You could write your pencil off down to the arm stump, 
and when the scribbling was over, Valentino, Dempsey and FDR were 
still there!" 

"Bring your examples up to date and they might impress me." 

He sounded as mad as Bart. He was buying this all the way. 

And so he was. 
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Si was swaying to the symphony of the individual. The dazzling 
Opus #1 o Mr. I for Si was still the crazy magic of our time. The 
poem written in Cartier's window, white on black, the jewel high- 
lighted by the shadowed background of the multitude. The drama of 
Bart's campaign had entered his blood like a fever, recharging old 
energies. He had to match this gem, for the life of our times is up to 
its Bart Blames. If they failed, if they were false, so was his life, spent 
in selling them. Oh, he had to match this authenticity with a per- 
formance of his own. 

People are deaf, dumb and blind to the real McCoy. They'd need 
braille and smoke signals for the Holy Grail. In the rough hand of 
the common herd an emerald feels like a piece of green glass, espe- 
cially if you touch it haphazardly while reading the funnies in your 
morning paper. 

That's where he came in and with no lame excuses this time. For 
three days he'd been telling himself that his client actually, factually 
was making news. And it was his job to see to it that this news was 
seen, felt and heard from Coast to Coast or else admit he was a bust, 
a poop, a finished flack. 

He had nagged his brain with the simple and daring act Bart 
Elaine his ticket back to Fairyland was carrying off. Slipping, he had 
almost been destroyed by a rumor. Now he was using that very rumor 
to come back bigger than ever, and hiding the fact of slipping in the 
first place. For days he had to find the showcase from which to display 
this jewel and he had finally found it. Si stopped pacing the room. This 
Fred Wilson gave him the creeps. Wilson wasn't his dish of tea. But 
definitely. For the manager of a star who had almost been done in and 
was now being done over in a race with time, he showed damn little 
enthusiasm, and enthusiasm was ninety percent of succeeding in this 
business. If ever he'd seen a free ride artist this was it. 

All he had to do was deal with the theatre, prepare the technical 
changes involved in boxing Mansento instead of just talking about it, 
and straighten out the bombshell that would land on an unsuspecting 
audience and backstage contingent two nights from now. 

From the look of him he hadn't even started. 

"Been at the theatre all day?" he asked. 

"No, I'm going there later." 

And what a free ride artist! 

The door opened. Bart entered. 

Mills moved toward him. 
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"How's Waterless Thursday?" 

"Under control." 

Barfs eyes took in Fred. 

He's still waiting for me to fold. He wants me to fold. 

He's got a wait, all right. My seventeen percent leech. 

When a man has a purpose, when he fights back, he's alive. Other- 
wise he's better off dead. Wilson was better off dead. Three days now 
without doubts, all obstacles cleared from his path all but Fred. 

Confidence! That was all a man needed to make both large and 
small events happily manageable. He turned his back to Fred and sat 
down. Mills was more his type of guy for this situation, and it did not 
surprise him that at this very moment Mills was saying, "Bart, I got it!" 

"All right, Si. Give. You got what?" 

"A tribute for the man. New York will award Bart Elaine the Keys 
to the City!" 

Bart heard Fred catch his breath. 

"Great," Bart said. "How?" 

"From the lawyer for the Supper Club, O'Hara, to a City Council- 
man from Brooklyn. O'Hara can swing it. We use the momentum of 
Waterless Thursday real New Yorker, raising community spirit, 
which this town is sorely lacking from every point of view. You pay 
your debt to your hometown. They pay theirs to you!" 

Bart's eyes were shining. His fingers drummed on his knee. 

"It's great. Can it be done before Dark Dawn opens?" 

"Not unless I tell O'Hara what you're planning to do in the Pee 
Aye before you do it." 

"You know that's out." 

"I know. That's why I think it's pretty close, too close." 

"It should happen before the opening of Dark Dawn! 7 

"So far I've laid it out for O'Hara very hypothetically. A celebrity 
with a surprise up his sleeve is going to do a smart piece of public 
relations that benefits the city. Home town boy who made good but 
remembers his origin. O'Hara says when he knows who and what sur- 
prise and how he benefits the city, he can swing it if I'm not promot- 
ing a big one out of a little one and I'm not." 

"Bart." 

Bart turned and faced Fred. 

"Yeah?" 

"Bart. You think you ought to encourage this?" 

"Why? Don't you?" 
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Fred lowered his eyes. 

Bart turned back to Si. 

"Leaking what I'm doing is out. Find another way to spring it after 
the opening of the Pee Aye and before the opening of Dark Dawn. It's 
only two days from now to the Pee Aye anyway. It can't make that 
much difference." 

"I'll try." Mills felt the dismissal and was not offended by it. "Pretty 
soon you're going to have to stop shaving/' he added. "That Waterless 
Thursday deal is in the bag." Bart was going to sail into Wilson, and 
high time. 

"Mills," Bart said when Si reached the door, "you're cookin' with 
high octane. You're my man." 

Si flushed and smiled. "I'm in there every minute." He left convinced 
that if he was to put over the keys to the City the way Bart wanted it, 
two days was a long time indeed. The Pee Ayes only lasted for six 
days, and then Dark Dawn opened. He'd frame it very carefully in 
telling it to O'Hara tonight. He'd cover himself. But he had to tell 
the lawyer the kind of surprise and the kind of public spirited act and 
the kind of celebrity tonight. 

This was his chance. He wasn't going to muff it, even if that meant 
taking a chance to put it through. How much could it matter if just 
one more person knew? 

Bart had waited till he heard the elevator door open and close. Then 
he turned on Fred. 

"All right. Sing out. What's your grouse?" 

"Listen to me, kiddo." 

"Skip the trimmings. Make your point!" 

"My point is you can't go through with this. For God's sake, Bart, 
before it's too late, get hold of yourself." 

"I feel great" 

"Sure you feel great. You feel you're getting out from under. But 
you'll wind up way under if you don't get back to Joe Burns' script 
with the narrative and let Mansento do a solo exhibit. You know 
what both doctors said. So far it's only rehearsal. Plenty of time to 
rest between patterns, let alone rounds, easy run-throughs. But in two 
nights you're really on. You know what will happen when you really 
do it? Four times a day for six days. Forty-eight rounds." 

"I'm doing it now." 

"Now you're travelling on I don't know what you're travelling on, 
but I do know" 
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"You don't know what I'm travelling on and you don't know a frig- 
gin' thing about where Tin travelling to, either, and I know exactly 
what I'm doing and how to do it. Anything; else?" 

"No." 

"What about ZED Theatre and switching light, sound and music 
cues?" 

"I'm going now/' 

"Now? You mean you haven't been there today?" 

"Not yet." 

"Not yet! We open in two days. Where the hell have you been?" 

Fred flushed with guilt over seeing Miss Castle. "Just thinking." 

"I don't need thinking. I need action like the kind Mills is showing. 
Get the hell down to the theatre and straighten out those friggin' 
light, sound and music cues." 

Sure. Straighten them out. 

All that was entailed in that simple act of "straightening out" was 
removing the stationary T^aby spot' scheduled to focus on Bart at stage 
right for his monologue and replace it with a spotlight that would fol- 
low him all over the stage. The Music Department of ZED Theatres, 
in accordance with Joe Burns* script, had already selected, edited 
and scored five minutes of music to be played under Bart's monologue 
and the Brooklyn ZED Symphony Orchestra was already rehearsing 
it. Now remove the music just like that. Then get the drummer to ring 
the "round bell" for the beginning and end of two rounds of what was 
now identified as a solo exhibit by Mansento. It merely involved re- 
moving the matter from the conductor's hands, instructing the drum- 
mer to take his cue for the first striking of the gong from Tony Man- 
sento when he let his robe slip from his shoulders and thereafter watch- 
ing the clock. Three minutes for round one, then strike the gong. Ten 
seconds between rounds, strike it again. Three more minutes and strike 
it once more. 

Even if you could tell the house manager why you needed these 
drastic changes it would be anything but easy at this late date. Even 
if electrician, sound engineer, orchestra leader and stage manager were 
told, "There won't be any narrative from Mr. Blaine or any shadow 
boxing from Mansento either. They're putting on a two-round exhibi- 
tion," there'd be hell to pay. 

As it was there was nothing to it! 

"There's a tougher problem than light, music or sound," Fred said. 
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"A stage mike isn't like a studio sound boom. It can't follow you across 
stage." 

"So what? There'll be a mike over the ring and all that has to be 
heard is the blows. There won't be any gab, remember?" 

"But they're not planning a mike over the ring, or a ring yet either. 
They feel a mike on Tony would louse up your monologue, and if he's 
doing a solo exhibit there's nothing to hear anyway except his foot 
work and the rope." 

"Find a reason. I need a mike over the ring." 

Sure. 

"And get the ring!" 

Just like that. 

Fred rose. "I'm going to ZED Theatre." Then I'm going back to- 
night to Radio Center to see Johnny Gaines. I don't know why I'm going 
to see Johnny Gaines, but I know I am going, going and about gone. 



Bart woke early, saw his morning newspaper lying inside the room, 
and turned to the drama section, ZED Pictures had a half page ad 
announcing the Public Appearances starting in Brooklyn. Two days 
to go. Ninety percent of the ad was devoted to Katherine Kane. 
He had expected that The confusion of the ZED Pictures Promotion 
Department when they woke up after the Pee Ayes and contemplated 
the actual opening of Dark Dawn a few days later would more than 
make things even. There'd be plenty of switching of ads and plates, 
captions and copy, starting in forty-eight hours. 

He glanced at the ad again. 

IN BROOKLYN. 

He faced himself in the mirror before entering the shower and 
heard sounds from the suite next door. "Lita never gets up this early," 
he thought, and then realized he was no longer in the suite adjoining 
hers and hadn't been since the first day. 

What was disturbing him? Mollie on the phone last night? She 
hadn't disturbed him then. Now the fact that she had sounded so 
remote, giving him no impression whatever of her days in Kansas, 
bothered him. Or maybe it was her asking at this late date about the 
Raw Leather narrative. The tone in which she had asked it. 

Getting the jitters? No, there definitely was something in her tone. 

Noises next door again, and again Lita returning to his blood. Her 
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body and face, the excitement of her charm without makeupa nat- 
ural beauty was what the critics called her. A famous portrait artist 
had pronounced her the realization of the Ideal American Girl. 

The first time he had opened the door of her dressing room, she 
had quickly drawn her dressing gown around her and later he, smil- 
ing brazenly, had asked, "Are you really a blond?" 

"Of course. Why?" 

"Blondes got wider nipples with more pink in them." 

The usual indignation. 

A week later she remembered to say, "Well, am I a real blonde?" 

"You sure are, baby." 

"Apologize!" 

"I apologize!" 

As this and other escapades pushed his pulse, he forced himself to 
remember their last intimate encounter when they were on location 
and the studio turned its back after giving them connected suites. At 
the studio they had adjoining dressing rooms, with no phone in Ota's 
so she had the daily excuse to enter his. Finally no excuses were 
needed. 

The last time that happened she was wearing her huge terrycloth 
robe, her blond curly hair shining atop her head. She had gone 
through the motions of calling someone, allowing her robe to slip open 
so he could see her body modelled in black brassiere, black panties 
and garter belt as she smiled with a kind of innocence that permitted 
the fragrance of her beauty to soak in. 

This last time he had followed her back into her dressing room. 
She looked up, lips parted, terrycloth robe parting too. At that mo- 
ment, Yona, her maid, opened the door and seeing Bart, retreated, 
but out of the corner of her innocent eye, Lita had seen her and with- 
out changing position called out, "Yona, did you get those special 
bobby pins?" 

"No m, I forgot." 

"I told you I needed them." 

Then Lita had pushed one leg out like an angry wrestler waiting for 
the bell; it opened her terry cloth robe wider. 

"Now go and get those Goddamn pins," she shouted, "and be 
damned quick about it!" 

The door shut and she turned to Bart. Now she looked like any 
two-bit whore or dime-a-dance broad, but ridiculous as well, as 
she tried to recapture from within what was all too evident from 
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without in the nature of the natural beauty of the Great American 
Girl. 

"Your public should see you now, baby/' Bart said as he left the 
room, the picture of her, repulsive and ridiculous, following him. He 
had seen to it that a phone was promptly installed in Lita's dressing 
room. 

Those were the days when he was choosy. Couldn't possibly desire 
her again, not with that image in mind. Yet now his mind, despite his 
best efforts, returned to Christmas Day before he had broken it up, 
coming to her suite with a gift. She was waiting for him in the living 
room, dressed in nothing but a gay silk ribbon tied around her middle, 
the pink bow at her belly button and its silk folds hanging between 
her legs, as she handed him one of the ribbon ends to pull, saying, 
"To be opened on Christmas, darling!" 

He was smiling now, remembering it. 

To hell with Lita! 

That's how the morning began. 



After showering he glanced again at the half page ad "IN 
BROOKLYN" and left his room immediately instead of lying in bed 
for half an hour as he had done each previous morning. 

He drove to the West Side Highway and up toward Sawmill in the 
limousine at his disposal through the courtesy of ZED Studios. He had 
dispensed with the chauffeur on the first day. They said that Falk had 
five limousines all charged to the operating cost of the business, that 
in fact eighty or ninety percent of his living expenses were piled in on 
operating costs. So when Bart had a piece of a picture, his profit 
couldn't start till Falk had filched off all his lavish living charging it to 
the cost of the negative. Thinking of Falk was good. Each time he 
thought of Falk he got angry. When his nerve, muscle and bone were 
lubricated by this anger, he stayed on the ball. 

Suddenly the idea struck him that Falk could be screen-testing for 
Count of Nine, could already have counted him out of it without 
waiting for the results of his Pee Ayes and the half page ad in to- 
day's paper which ignored him as much as their contract permitted 
was proof Falk had done so. The idea was not easy to shake like 
dismissing those words "IN BROOKLYN" or Lita by remembering 
their last encounter or Mollie's not standing by him. 
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Perhaps Fred knew this. That could explain his hangdog ex- 
pression. Even Mollie might have known and her tone last night 
could have been pity. While he was knocking his brains out Falk 
could this very day be signing that contract. Sure. Katherine Kane and 
the house manager of ZED Theatre were letting him have his way 
on rehearsals because they knew too and nothing really mattered any- 
more where he was concerned. 

Maybe not. Or at least not yet. I should tell Falk what I'm doing. 
That's why Mills was surprised when he heard I hadn't. Probably 
knew the score from Fred who had hired him. 

He was speeding and his eye caught the 40 MPH sign. He slowed 
down to sixty. You can't tell with Falk. Everything has been going 
great for five days. It's jitters, nothing else and you've got to control 
them. 

Even if Falk signed someone, after the opening the other studios 
would have something to say about whether or not he worked in 
pictures. If he told Falk he might never get the chance to open. 

He swung in and up the road to Mansento's. Mansento was another 
problem not to be dismissed as he had been dismissing too many 
problems for five days. He had raised the pitch of their two round 
pattern ever higher over Mansento's protest. Suppose he couldn't take 
it or a cue was missed, and the full force of one of the famous Man- 
sento haymakers caught him. Some arrangement had to be made if 
the pattern proved to be too much. They'd have to reduce the pattern 
to the one Mansento had worked out in the beginning. Besides, Man- 
sento was sore at him on general principles. Mansento could have 
brought his grievance to Barney, and Barney could have told Falk. 
No, not yet. But he could. He still could. Had to talk to Mansento and 
smooth things over and prepare for emergencies on stage, because if 
he didn't, Tony could knock him out 

He had to face that. Tony could knock him out four times a day for 
six days, or as Fred was so friggin' fond of saying like a mathematical 
Quiz Kid ? twenty-four chances and two rounds each time, forty-eight 
chances to knock him and his whole reason for doing this down and 
out. He had problems to deal with, realities to face. Jitters. For a hun- 
dred reasons; under all of them the real one. He had to place himself 
in Tony's hands before it was too late. If this pattern for the two 
rounds was more than he would be able to take, Tony would have 
to judge it. He couldn't do it himself. Every fibre of him pulled the 
other way, denied the possibility. Now. While he was still clear 
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minded about it, and because of all the stakes involved, lie had to 
place himself in Tony's charge. That was the control he had to sur- 
render if he was to make this desperate effort to control his pro- 
fessional fate and through it his entire life. 



Fred arrived at Sawmill at around ten o'clock and, a few minutes 
later, Tony got into the ring with Bart for their first complete run- 
through of rounds one and two, with ten seconds between, as it would 
be on stage. A pre-dress rehearsal run-through. After round one and 
the ten seconds when they re-entered the center of the ring, Bart, 
panting, said, "We better take a little time out first/' 

While Bart lay on the grass Fred asked Mansento, "Can't the pat- 
tern of that first round be lowered? It's too much for him." 

Mansento shrugged. "I tried to hold it down. He said no clinches, 
throw me a shower of blows to the head, right crosses, left hooks. No 
let up. It's too late to change now. Anyway that's how he wants it." 

Fred got the alarmed impression that at this point it was also tie 
way Mansento wanted it. Fred knew the talent Bart had for antagoniz- 
ing and challenging people, bringing out the worst, the most vindic- 
tive features in their make-up. Mansento was known to be a pleasant, 
obliging fellow, anxious to make friends in show business and get 
along. It was one of Wilson's sources of relief when Finley had chosen 
him as the logical man. That idiot Mills should be here now. Mills 
should have seen Bart panting and grey, though maybe it would 
make no difference. He couldn't discuss it with Si Mills unless he told 
Si the true state of Bart's condition, and he couldn't do that. There 
was no one he could turn to. 

Twenty minutes later they ran through round two. It came off well 
enough but when Tony suggested they do both rounds together as they 
would have to on stage starting the day after tomorrow, Bart said he'd 
rather the consecutive run-through be postponed to the next day. 
"It'll go perfect tomorrow now that I got the pace straight," Bart told 
Fred, and walked away. 

No one to turn to until in quiet desperation Fred caught Robert 
while Bart was showering after his rubdown. 

"How is Mr. Elaine coming?" 

"Oh, better shape alia time." 

"Didn't look that way today after the first round, kiddo." 
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"He weren't angry today." Robert shook his head and smiled. "Man, 
when Mr. Elaine's angry he grows a whole foot up and across." 

"What sort of a fella is your boss, Robert?" 

"Oh, he's easy to work for alia time." 

"Can he get mean?" 

Robert worked his lips back and forth, flexing them as though they 
were shoulder muscles. "He's a sometimes man, Mr. Wilson. Mostly 
he's all right, but sometimes he can get Goddam mean." 

"What's your pay here, Robert?" 

"Sixty-five a week alia time." 

"And when you get too tired for sparring and road work, what 
then?" 

"Oh, my boss is a fair man alia time," Robert said earnestly. 

"How'd you like another job, Robert, say being Mr. Elaine's per- 
sonal attendant?" Fred took out two twenties and a ten and placed 
the bills on the bench. 

Robert kept working his lips back and forth. He stared out the 
window. "Man, I just want enough money when I gets older so I 
don't have to latch on to nobody or get that box to sell pencils on the 
corner. Stash that money away and have it waiting there when I was 
ready to retire." 

"You want a permanent job, kiddo. One that pays voice money. You 
know that with enough dough in your pocket, when you speak up your 
voice gets heard." 

Robert turned back from the window. He studied the bills. "You 
better take that away, Mr. Wilson. I like the job I got." 

"Eighty dollars a week. Los Angeles, with all the chicks you want 
flouncing along Central Avenue. Just to get your boss to reduce that 
pattern and tell my boss he'll walk out on him if he doesn't agree." 

"Your boss, he's got all these things you make sound so good and 
it don't stop him from the miseries. Besides Mr. Elaine he worked up 
the pattern he wants my boss to do." 

"Well, it's too much, kiddo. You saw that yourself." 

"Why don't you tell Mr. Elaine that?" 

"He won't listen." 

"Then why not jes' tell my boss direct, Mr. Wilson?" 

"Because your boss is sore at Mr. Elaine. So he's got to see it's for 
his own good that this exhibit not go wrong. He doesn't like my boss. 
Why should he listen to me? You're his man." 
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"I got no weight here, Mr. Wilson. Sounds like something my boss' 
agent should tell him." 

"But your boss' agent doesn't know about the exhibit, and we can't 
let him know. Besides, you're in this racket and your opinion on this 
kind of thing will have more weight." 

"I can't have opinions here. No sir, I do a thing like that and I get 
fired." 

"And if you did, I just told you, kiddo, you got another job. Perma- 
nent Mr. Blaine needs someone like you." He raised his hand before 
Robert could answer and took hold of Robert's huge, hard arm. 
"You've been in the ring with Mr. Blaine. You know if your boss really 
hits him by mistake, and Mr. Blaine is unprepared because he's too 
tired and walks into one of those punches, he can kill him. Does that 
make sense? It would haunt you when you were selling those pencils 
out on the street corner. What's the percentage in it for anybody, 
kiddo?" 

"I'm better off when I don't think that much about the future. And 
Mr. Blaine, he's not as weak as all that." 

"Eighty-five a week. Permanent." 

"You ought to leave me alone, Mr. Wilson." He held out the money 
to Fred. "If I thought I could influence my boss I'd do it. I feel sorry 
for Mr. Blaine. What troubles he's got I know them good." 

Fred put his hands in his pockets. "Think about it, kiddo." 

They could hear the door to the shower room open and close. "I'll 
think better with the money in your pocket, Mr, Wilson." 

Robert placed the money on the wooden locker bench and Fred 
picked it up quickly as Bart approached. 

"How'd that second round look?" Bart asked Robert. 

"Mr. Blaine, you get better alia time." 

Robert gathered up the headgear, towels, and gloves and left the 
barn quickly. 

"How did it go with the house manager last night?" Bart asked. 

"We'll have a ring on stage and a mike over it," Fred assured him. 
"Don't worry," 

"I do worry. If s only two days off." 

The method for changing light, music and sound cues was still" 
unsolved. So was the problem of added running time. Mills had writ- 
ten an extra minute to be tacked on to the original Joe Burns narra- 
tive so that it timed out on the nose with the length of the two rounds 
of boxing it was necessary for the light and music cues at dress re- 
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hearsal. But Fred hadn't broken the news of the additional minute of 
playing time to the stage manager as yet. He was fearful of showing 
them Mills' rewrite which was so god-awfully written that a hassle 
might erupt purely on its demerits, raising the question of why pad 
the narrative in the first place. The prepared explanation that Man- 
sento needed it to complete his solo exhibition routine in its final form 
led right back to the original business of insisting on a ring on stage 
as well as a mike over it, and whose Pee Aye was it, Elaine's or 
Mansento's, and who the hell was Wilson representing in this deal in 
the first place? 

Thank God for small favors. If they were opening at the Man- 
hattan ZED, Rudolph Carsonofa, conductor of the recorded and ad- 
vertised ZED Theatre Symphony Orchestra, would start a major revo- 
lution when they threw out the music along with Bart's narrative, as 
the conductor of the ZED Brooklyn Palace would be sure to start a 
minor one. 

Bart was nuts. A squirrel living in a tree. 

He didn't have to go to the theatre, ride from the rehearsal base- 
ment in the huge elevator to the stage floor, see the purple inked ditto 
machine memos handed out in the hundreds like a C.O.'s order of the 
day. The reality of the theatre, like that of his own physical and pro- 
fessional condition, he brushed airily aside in the fresh air and ex- 
ercise of Mansento's upstate farm, snapping reality into line like a 
trained seal by asking, "Well, has it all been taken care of?" Like 
deciding to steal money from the U. S. Treasury or getting by the boys 
at the front door of "21" if they didn't know you or knowing you, 
didn't want you as a guest. 

Impossible. Bart had never heard the word. The routines, the sys- 
tem, the impersonal machinery of a stage show from rehearsal to 
opening like the blueprint of a battle. These were practical issues 
and you knew them as such the minute you got into the theatre and all 
the way from the theatre, knew them until Bart confronted you. Then 
reality was the dream, his dream was reality, and you were guilty, 
not martyred, fearful not factual. The actual was kindling wood in 
Bart's fires of fantastic conviction. He told Bart none of this. 

Nor did he tell Bart about the matter which had really occupied 
him last evening or the entire sleepless night thereafter. 

Fred had dropped off at the main TV shooting stage of the net- 
work last night when he left ZED Theatre. 
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Stagehands were painting the sets as the company was having its 
dress rehearsal. A blond dumb looking jerk waited for Miss Castle. 
Johnny Gaines. No doubting it. The self-loving lips, the hot gleam for 
fame in the eyes, nothing but a young punk. 'How great I am' be- 
tween the ears, curly hair that the girls would say was so cute. Husky. 
Looked like a young pug. Good bone structure. Healthy. This kid's 
punishment all lay ahead and he could take it. That would be Johnny 
Gaines. At the rehearsal break for dinner, Lois Castle joined him, 
spotted Fred, and the three of them went down to the commissary. 

"You're a real mystery man, Mr. Wilson." 

"How's that, Johnny?" 

"You know," Johnny glanced around. <c You must be in solid/* 

Fred nodded. 

"I didn't mention that you knew to my agent." 

Fred nodded again. 

"I don't have any contract with my agent, you know." 

"Don't need one, He gets ten percent on Count of Nine if you 

get it" 

Johnny heard the if. 

"But not on what comes after if we don't sign." 

"No." 

Lois interrupted. "What Johnny is trying to say" 

"I know what Johnny is trying to say, Hddo. I'll think about it/' 

"I don't know whether you heard," Johnny said, "but I worked for 
Bunting Brothers Circus before I played in summer stock. I'm a 
trapeze artist and a darn good acrobat." 

"No, I didn't know." 

"I don't think my agent got that idea across to ZED Studios." 

"It's a good commodity. Hasn't been a good athlete on the screen 
since old Doug Fairbanks, except for Bart Elaine." 

Johnny smiled. "Most of them are muscle-bound or look like fags." 

Fred finished his coffee. 

"Nice to meet you, Johnny. I'll think about it." No doubt that 
Gaines would report none of this to his agent. Not as long as he 
thought he could further himself through Fred. 

Today it had no reality. 

Nothing had reality. Nothing but the internal sense of falling apart 
into small pieces that, no longer matching, couldn't hold one another 
together. 
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As they walked to the car Bart was asking, "What else happened 
at the theatre last night?" 

Fred told him he had established the fact that it was quite possible 
for Bart before an audience to feel the need to move around the stage 
as neither seen nor foreseen in rehearsals. The spotlight would have to 
follow Bart wherever he went, also they'd need a few mikes one over 
the ring. Once Bart entered the ring with Tony it no longer mattered 
whether the electrician, the program director, or the stage manager 
fainted from shock. 

"So the open questions are the cues for the bell, adding a minute 
to the playing time to synchronize with our two rounds and eliminat- 
ing the orchestra entirely except for the curtain and the bow." 

"That's right." 

"See that they're settled tonight. I don't want any technicalities 
hanging over me when we go in to dress rehearsal tomorrow night." 

Technicalities! 

"Where's Mills?" 

"At my car. He came by train. I'm giving him a lift back." 

Bart was dressed, and with a quick glance at his watch he headed 
for the door. At the driveway Mills was chatting with Mansento. He 
waved to Bart and made a half nod to Fred. 

"Sorry I missed the final run-through. Tony tells me you're in sen- 
sational shape." 

Bart glanced at Tony and grimaced. "Today I was lousy and it was 
no run-through. But now I got the pace. I'll be able to handle it to- 
morrow. Tony, can I see you for a minute?" 

They walked off. Mills and Wilson stood uneasily together. Fred 
couldn't bear Mills' company. Not that Mills was unpleasant. But if 
there were even the slightest chance that Bart could be gotten to 
retreat from this plan, Mills was there to prevent it, bringing sparkle 
and relish to this lunacy, connecting it inexorably to the tough, hard, 
sober world outside, with newsprint, press lunches and stunts, bring- 
ing the nightmare even closer to the hideous light of day and Page 
One. No one to talk to, no one to turn to, no one but himself. 

Mills could have helped. But Mills was won over and Fred couldn't 
get himself to tell this man the one simple fact that would turn it all 
topsy turvy. He is sick. It's not rumor. It's fact. He'll die this way- 
fact! Fact! It was too late. Now Si wouldn't believe him if he said it. 

"We have to get a few things ironed out before we go into the 
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dress," Bart was saying to Tony. "I wouldn't want our top man at Gem 
to be disappointed." 

Blackmail. 

"Blaine, let's be practical. You're not a pro. You should have left the 
question of the pace of the patterns in round one up to me. You didn't. 
Now it's more than you can handle." 

"I told you when we started, it's got to be strong enough to make 
my point." 

"What is your point? You're not trying to prove you can be a 
boxing pro. You're only trying to prove you can still act." 

Only. 

If it were that simple. As if people come to see an actor act. As if 
they don't bring their dreams with them which his acting must make 
come true. 

"I've got to prove that Tm healthy and strong and there's nothing 
the matter with me." 

"Maybe you should have gone about it some other way. Hope work 
or a shadow boxing exhibit by yourself or someone easier to work out 
tough patterns with than me." 

"It's too late for all that now, Tony. Besides our man at ZED says 
he's anxious for this to work out so that you can get a crack at their 
whole circuit" 

Bribery. 

"And my friend in ZED authorized me to say there's another two 
G's in it for you if you do a first class job." 

Bart's face twitched. 

He'd rather I fought him without any pattern to prove to himself 
that he's Superman if only he didn't go down. And there's no one at 
ZED. 

"Well, what do you want me to do?" 

"You're a pro, and an artist at it. The best there ever was." 

Flattery now. 

"If I look like it's taking too much out of me, go into one clinch 
with me, and that'll be the cue to go back to the first pattern we 
worked out." 

That I worked out. 

"Pretty tough to go in with two different patterns in mind, Elaine. 
One's tough enough." 

"But you can do it" 
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"I told you in the beginning that the pattern I worked out was as 
much as you could take/' 

"I know. And you may have been right. That's why I'm suggesting 
you decide if we got to go back to it." 

A screwy fix within a screwy fix. Two hundred and fifty planned 
moves acknowledged as such as well as a limitless number of sur- 
prises such as any exhibit pattern was bound to bring and he would 
have to hold back his natural reflexes to those surprises. 

Now the proposal of adding to all that the possibility of reverting 
midway to the original two hundred planned moves, upset and aban- 
doned by Elaine, if he felt that Elaine couldn't last with the new 
pattern. 

"Why not revert to the original pattern right now and spend to- 
morrow on it?" 

"I got to try the one we got, Tony. I got to try to make my whole 
point." 

He's pleading, and for all I know there is someone in high places 
at ZED back of this. He couldnt be rigging all this on his own! No- 
body was that crazy. 

If only he were a pro. 

Or I weren't. 

A pro could make his own end look tough to the customers while 
saving strength. But he can't. If he gets rattled he'll fly at me with 
everything while I have to hold my temper and punches and still 
make the whole thing look good. 

Add that to the two hundred and fifty planned moves. 

It stinks. 

But I'm stuck. 

This character had a way of getting you on fly paper and keeping 
you there. 

"All right, Elaine, I'll try." 

"I have your word?" 

"You have my word/* 

Bart's eyes filled up. "Thanks/' 

Fly paper all right. The poor son of a bitch. But if he's got a screw 
loose it wasn't so loose he couldn't tighten the ones he stuck into you. 

TU really do my best/' 

Bart slapped his shoulder. "At the fake 'dress' tomorrow I read narra- 
tive and you do a solo exhibit," he reminded, smiling. 

"I know." 
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"You'll do plenty of work for ZED/" Bart promised, and walked back 
to Wilson and Mills. 

Fred opened the door to his car and glanced over at Bart. "Leav- 
ing your car here and driving back with us?" 

"Why don't you go ahead to the theatre and get the music and bell 
cues settled?" Bart suggested. "Mills and I got things to talk about. 
Ill drive him in." 

Fred was just as glad to drive alone. He had a lot of things to think 
about, and yet nothing specific, with very little time left in which to 
do it 

"Any trouble with Tony?" Mills asked, as he started the car. 

"No. Everything's fine." 

Mills' campaign was simple now with a one- two-three zing! First 
the press conference after the Pee Ayes open to hold a burial session 
for die rumor that Bart Elaine was sick and finished. Second, Water- 
less Thursday to arouse the interest of all New Yorkers and focus 
it on the opening of Dark Dawn. Third, Keys to the City, which mops 
it up from coast to coast, especially from the East Coast to the West 
Coast where they would return together for the beginning of a beau- 
tiful friendship after the zing of opening night on Dark Dawn with 
Bart riding the crest of this well-constructed wave. 

"What's new on that Waterless Thursday deal?" 

Mills brought him up to date. He had seen someone very close to 
both Water Commissioner Stephen J. Kearney and Eugene Clark, 
Chief Water Engineer for the City of New York. 

The water situation was very bad, Mills reported happily. The small 
Schoharie Reservoir had splashed water over the dam this week, 
losing more than one billion gallons. The city's upstate storage bins 
were now at less than seventy-six percent of capacity as compared 
with almost ninety-five percent a year ago. Rain making efforts were 
being resumed. It included a cruise of the Catskills dispensing silver 
iodide crystals into the air. Mills explained about the silver iodide 
generators, mounted on one ton trailers, the burning of the sub- 
stance in a hydrogen flame and the ultimate emission of one hundred 
trillion particles a second, each of which formed the nucleus of a 
snow crystal when sucked up by a proper wind current into a proper 
cloud. Dramatic stuff. Playing God. Tampering with the elements. 
Front page. Something close to New York City's heart And, like a 
bonanza from the very heaven which was withholding water, a cer- 
tain group of Catskill Mountain hotel owners dropped into the middle 
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of the muddle by putting up a fight against the rain makers because 
it might dampen their summer resort season. First class heavies. 

Catskills. 

Liberty, New Jork. And there had been one incident that year he'd 
started his career up there that had marred the summer, involving 
Mendel, a boy his own age, who mowed, pitched hay, milked cows 
and bedded down the horses behind the hotel on the farm from 
which came the butter, eggs, milk and cream served by Mrs. Lef- 
kowitz with such abundance to her guests. 

"Now here's the pitch," Mills said, warming to it. "You grow your 
beard, we go up to the Catskills with all this equipment, plenty of 
cameras, maybe some color stuff too and you make a personal appeal 
to these greedy hotel owners. I don't know whether you know about 
the people who run hotels in the Catskill Mountains but" 

"Forget it," Bart cut him short. "I don't go to any Catskill hotels." 

That incident with Mendel was what he'd been trying to remember 
the night Joe Burns' wife came. It began the day Bart had strutted 
down the winding path from the hotel on his way to the pool past 
the cows, wild blackberry bushes and clover fields and noticed 
Mendel watching with a sullen, fixed stare. He should have known 
then. Mendel spent too much of his time alone so that small events 
took up huge space in his slow mind growing larger by repetition. 
The idea that a little frying chicken like Bart couldnt be enjoying all 
these women had repeated and repeated with imaginative dullness 
in Mendel's head along with the mounting conviction that for his own 
peace of mind he must expose this lie. 

"Give it a while/' Mills persisted. "You started out a New York 
kid, you're just the way you used to be when you lived here. You're 
still a New York kid, part of the old city, using your influence to 
fight for the rights of New Yorkers. You don't have to worry about 
the yokels, the season doesn't start up in the Catskills until'' 

"I know when the season starts there. Use my publicity stills for 
the press. It's my beard they want to see, not the Catskill Mountains." 

"Okay." Mills pulled back blandly. This was the first time Blaine 
had made it hard for him. He didn't get it. Nor did he understand 
why Bart's face had suddenly gotten quite pale. They rode a distance 
in silence. 

He had walked by one morning as Mendel was pitching hay, his 
huge hands holding the fork deftly, -first imprisoning a maximum of 
the cut, dry, sweet-smelling grass with the black, sharp prongs. Then 
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he had twisted the handle of the fork, applying proper leverage and 
balance on hips, knees and shoulder blades to avoid rupture or the 
ripping of tendons. 

"Wanna try it!** Mendel had called to Bart, smiling a sly, friendly 
smile. 

"That Keys to the City is still hot/' Mills was saying. Bart nodded. 
"The ideal gag would be to get City Hall. But we got to be prepared 
not to. If we don't, we'll tie in with the Borough you were born in. 
That was Brooklyn, wasn't it?" 

"No, Manhattan. What the hell gave you the idea I was born in 
Brooklyn?" 

Brooklyn and the Catskills. Pavle, Mendel and Mansento. 

"I don't know. Something about your father living in Brooklyn be- 
fore he died and never having left the place you were born." 

"You got everything screwed up. When you want the facts of my 
life, ask me. My father is still alive, very much alive. He lives in 
Brooklyn. It was my mother who died in the house where I was born." 
As he spoke, Bart swayed his torso forward and back. He turned, 
abruptly lowering the window on his side of the car, unbuttoned his 
collar and pulled the tie knot down. He rubbed his palms with his 
fingers. They were clammy. 

"Something wrong?" Mills asked. 

"No." 

Bart had his face turned to the wind, mouth-breathing slowly and 
deliberately. They rode a little further in silence. 

Mendel to Tony, Catskills to Liberty, Brooklyn and Keys, not only 
to a city but to a man himself, locking sickness to sex, success to se- 
curity, deed to destructionall focused against failure and the reason 
that lay behind it. 

The Pee Ayes. His P.A. His pa. Pavle. All roads leading to Pavle 
and from him scattered into all these byways away from peace and 
thus back again to Pee Ayes and Pavle without Mollie or Ma. 

He's getting opening night jitters, Mills decided. Only forty hours 
too soon. Maybe it was this morning's spread arranged by ZED 
Studios, which had Katherine Kane's picture splattered all over the 
movie page and hardly a word about Bart. It was enough to make a 
guy angry. In Elaine's spot he would be climbing the walls. Wilson 
wasn't doing any thinking. Maybe it was up to Mills. Open the sub- 
ject anyway. Sure it was better if they waited for the opening to tell 
the world, but the nervous system of the man involved had to be 
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taken into account, too. Christ, it surely couldn't have been the sug- 
gestion of going to a Catskill hotel or talking about his old man. 
Maybe it had nothing to do with their discussion at all and he was 
sick. No, that was impossible. If he were, Wilson wouldn't have al- 
lowed this. Besides, if he were, the four days he had put in would 
have killed him already. He had said he did lousy today. He needed 
reassurance. Get the story out. Leak it. Besides leaking would cover 
what he'd already told O'Hara. 

He had been in an exceptionally good mood that morning, back 
in Liberty. A prince capable of anything. "Why not?" he had an- 
swered Mendel and so important had he felt that he didnt realize 
how much Mendel towered over him in his blue faded overalls; ob- 
served only the thousand shades of bronze, red, brown, gold and yel- 
low of Mendel's skin, noting too that he would be the same shade by 
the end of that summer and the pitching of hay looked so easy until 
Bart tried it and the hay behaved like it was spaghetti and the pitch 
fork like rubber, handing the fork back to Mendel saying, "Looks like 
it aint my department," and "Wait" Mendel had urged as some 
women 'Bart's conquests approached on the -foot path, robes over 
their bathing suits. "You do it like this," Mendel said, grabbing 
Bart easily and turning him into the air, head down, feet up, firm in 
his powerful hands like a toy and swinging him like the pendulum 
of a clock, making Bart's lifeguard whistle dangle in front of his face 
bouncing against his nose. "Start this way, turn and up it goes" as 
Mendel held him aloft. The women laughed. Mendel laughed too. 
Then he let Bart down and in the cow-like eyes, Bart saw the real 
intention. 

"Til fix you, you big stupid son of a bitch'' he had said and then 
moved swiftly out of MendeTs reach. 

He shut his eyes against the rest of it. 

"About ZED Studios and this Katherine Kane business. What do you 
think, Bart? Maybe we ought to leak what's really going to happen? 
I could make tomorrow's press with it. For that matter, we could 
push the Waterless Thursday deal up a week ahead. A virile guy like 
you could have a good beard grown in three days/' 

Bart turned from the window. His face had gotten yellow. "What's 
back of that suggestion?" 

"Well, the Katherine Kane spread today burned me up." 

"It burned you up. I'm not paying you to get burned up. I'm paying 
you to stay cold and keep me cold. There's enough fire around here. 
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No tipping of the mitt, no leaks. It isn't the buildup that counts, it's 
the payoff. No leaks," 

"Well, sure/' Mills answered. "I can wait if you can." 

Bart took a deep, slow breath. "All right, get back to it. You were 
talking about the Keys to the City. What about it?" 

"Listen, Bart. You feeling all right?" 

"I'm feeling all right." 

Bart's torso had begun to sway back and forth again involuntarily. 
"Go on about the Keys to the City." 

"Well, I didn't know your father was still alive and you were born 
in Manhattan. Brooklyn is better if we can get it. Brooklyn has per- 
sonality. Look, rnaybe we can get your father into it. A kid whose 
Pop lives in Brooklyn, just like he was before all the lucky breaks. 
Your father telling them how you used to be," 

"Leave my father out of it." He swallowed once, brought one hand 
to his throat and pointed to the wheel. 

Mills sensed his meaning and brought the car to a screaming stop. 

Bart's head wobbled. He straightened it and pointed disjointedly 
toward the door. Mills opened it and gave Bart his hand for support. 
Bart stepped out of the car, his finger tips and toes cold and prickly, 
the sensation in them fading. 

"Can I do something for you?" 

Bart gave his head a half turn, shook himself loose from Mills' sup- 
porting grip, walked to a tree, and leaning on it he vomited with loud, 
rasping retches. Mills watched, now pale himself, but reassured 
quickly by the experience that the best of them got the runs, the 
bends, the shakes, before der Tag. 

After he vomited, Bart sat down on a rock. His head had the need 
to press forward between his knees. He held it that way for a while, 
remembering against his will how he had told Mrs. Lefkowitz that 
Mendel had rapist designs on one of the young unmarried female 
guests, planting the idea in the young lady's head first. It resulted 
in Mendel being fired, after which he had worried about Mendel 
prowling around the place waiting for him. Remembering the remark- 
ably strong hands turning him feet side up, then righting him with 
ease, had led him to seducing many more women that week, as though 
it proved he was really stronger than Mendel and it hadn't really hap- 
pened; the humiliation of it brought a flush to his face as his head 
right here and now was suddenly flaming hot as though he had lain 
under a sunlamp for hours. He opened his eyes, and closed them 
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again. Opening them made him lose equilibrium. Little pins danced 
in them, flaring out toward the sides like shooting stars, falling stars 
like himself and other stars like him he had seen before, who, defying 
the laws of gravity, had stopped. Those with the necessary dough for 
life in limbo and those without. Those broken in pocket as well as 
profession were better off dead, and the ones with money only slightly 
luckier. 

He wanted to be totally alone. If he'd had the strength to speak, and 
he didn't, he would have called out to Mills to drop dead, get lost, 
drive off and just leave him there. Just leave him sitting there on the 
rock for time eternally, like those stopped stars with money in then- 
pockets doomed to days of doing nothing and stuffing the empty 
stocking of time with rocks and ashes, tennis and boating, down every 
gambling day to the races, permanently out of the running and mark- 
ing time with kibitz and card game while the sickening seconds crept, 
leaving a haunted look in the hunted eye, to which nothing, not even 
screwing, could restore the sparkle. The stopped star. Crad under the 
heel. Upon his hind legs like an eager puppy dog at the slightest men- 
tion of a possible part. Down on his belly at the emergence of a new- 
comer reminiscent of oneself. Cold to the marrow at the news of an 
older colleague passing away. The usual daily material which twists 
the atrophied nerve and muscle wounded by inaction. 

In the life of ordinary folk to say lias been' means c once was, is no 
more/ Dead. Which lias been* also meant in his profession, with 
the small but terrible difference that the body goes on living. 

From matinee idol to matinee idler is a swift thought subtle step 
and that was the incident all right, he had tried to remember the night 
Iie'd started by trying to be faithful to Mollie and ended by seducing 
Sheila. 

Now, soon, perhaps the risen sun would pale and set, signalling the 
fact that the time of high shine and matinee for him was over. 

The short distance from where he now sat to the car where Mils 
waited could have been ten thousand endless miles, a distance he 
couldn't make if his death depended on it. But rise he must and shine 
.and win, he had to win against all these million openings and closings 
of the dark and fevered corners of his mind. He had to expand and 
win. Yes, successful expansion was what happiness depended on, that 
and the broads he could lay me down to sleep then his soul should 
t>e kept on a bright and even level thanks to the lordly presence of 
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both broads and broadened career horizons, and yet it hadn't. No more 
than he understood why he now felt ill, had this been true. 

To be alone, alone, alone. No Pee Ayes, princes, paupers, pimps 
and pamperings, Pavles, Mendels or Mansentos. If he was dying, let 
it be like some jungle animal, just as he had lived. And if he was 
living, for this moment at least let it be too without an audience. The 
heat in his head had sent stabs of pain through the center of his eye- 
balls, but at least the pinpoints, the flareup of falling stars that brought 
the whirling sense and destroyed his equilibrium had passed. 

He raised his head a trifle. The distance from him to the car still 
seemed endless, but inch by inch, his hands supporting him at the out- 
side rim of the rock, he was able to raise his head without the con- 
tradictory feeling that it was being catapulted downward. He felt 
a dead spot in his right arm as though those nerves had ceased func- 
tioning. Perhaps Tony had punched him very hard there. 

"Success is a disease," Mollie often said. Ninety percent of the peo- 
ple who lived their lives out had no need of it. They had a need for 
a roof and food and love and comradeship, but not for this. Not his 
kind. A disease. Crazy talk. Yet not entirely crazy. Like overeating. 
Trust a glutton to find delicacies and trust a man who shrivels on a 
diet of ordinary human compensations to reach the extraordinary ones. 
Yes, you son of a Pavle Brykcinski, and trust him to get damn little 
out of doing so. Here's the payoff. Finally the overeater runs out of 
provisions and it's over. Yak yak. Like everything that's overdone it 
finally gets undone and ultimately done in. Like your good luck which 
maybe is finally running out. Good luck is good and luck is good, too. 

He had brought his head to an almost upright position. Well, what- 
ever the hell this was it wasn't a heart attack. The incredible heat 
he had felt in his face was subsiding. Blood was returning to his 
arms and legs. He motioned to Mills and Mills came quickly forward. 
Gesturing with his hand he finally had Mills' arm around his waist and 
brought himself to a standing position. 

He shook his head. "Not yet," he whispered. Standing straight 
brought the hot feeling back. The feeling that he would catapult for- 
ward and keep rolling. 

"I'm overworked," he whispered. He sat down again, then took his 
pocket handkerchief out and wiped vomit from his lapels and shirt 
front "Don't tell this to anyone." 

THell, no." 

Bart rose and they walked slowly with small inching steps from 
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the rock to the car. When Bart was finally back in his seat he allowed 
his head to rest on Mills' shoulder. 

This guy needs real taking care of, Mills was saying to himself. 
I've got me a one way ticket back to California. 

"If Brooklyn is better, use it," Bart whispered. "But leave my father 
out of it. Whatever you do, it's not with him." 

"Okay, Bart." 

"Or the Catskills." 

"Okay, Bart." 

"Now, 111 close my eyes a while." 

"Okay, Bart" 

"And tell the hotel desk to put a Do Not Disturb on my phone and 
door." 

"Okay, Bart." 

"I'm a little overanxious, that's all." 

"Okay, Bart" 

"No calls from nobody/* 

"Okay, Bart" 
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Chapter 9 



When Mollie's plane had landed in Kansas four 
days ago, Katey had been there to greet her. 

Ma had not 

Mollie had asked "Where's Ma?" and Katey's answer, "Home" had 
given the word a squeeze holding Mollie at arm's length, defining her 
both visitor and stranger. 

Ma's definition. 

As the children, Valerie, Doris and Petey crawled into the rear of 
the Jeep station wagon, Katey strode to it and stepped up firmly, the 
back of her worn denims revealing how plump she had gottennot 
fat or aged but attractively rounded. Too late. Andy's wartime letters 
to Mollie had always worried that Kate was so thin and would you 
write to her Molliemilady to make sure that she drank more milk and 
cream, also ate more potatoes even if she didn't like them, as Katey 
did drink more cream and milk and also ate potatoes, getting thinner 
all the while Andy was overseas. 

The general conversation on the ride home had eased the atmos- 
phere. Katey told Valerie and Doris about their good luck in North- 
east Kansas compared to Western Kansas where winter wheat had 
taken a bad beating, along with the entire southern belt, plagued by 
drought and greenbugs. Northeast Kansas had enjoyed plenty of rain 
as usual Katey said "give us rain, rain, rain, Lord 9 which, along with 
a bold use of scabrin, the new experimental insecticide developed by 
the Ag department of tiie government had given them another steady 
and satisfying year. 
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When the Jeep pulled up to the farm, Mollie saw the tall straight 
woman whose cornsilk hair was now white, the noble bone structure 
of face and shoulders as aloof as ever with only a slight stoop and the 
arthritic shaking of one hand to evidence the passing of the years. 

The clear bright blueness of Ma's eyes fixed first on Doris and 
glistened. When they flitted to Valerie they registered proud approval 
Finally they searched MolhVs taut face, seemed to find some meaning 
there which confirmed a long-held opinion. She said, "Come in," but 
the tension was not over for Ma had not said, "Welcome home." 

The next day the household had gone about its business. Katey, 
as was her practice, drove Petey to school, taking Doris with her, and 
picked up young Tom Danbury, a neighbor's boy, in exchange for 
which each afternoon Tom's father drove the children back from 
school. Then Katey went straight to the store, some fifty miles from 
the farm, while Ma and the five farmhands attacked the planting in 
earnest 

Each day now Valerie had tagged along with Ma to barn and 
chicken coop or out to the fields. Last night at dinner she bombarded 
Mollie with all her new-found information concerning scientifically 
fed chickens that weighed almost twice as much as the normal breed 
at the ends of six weeks. She went on indignantly about the fact that 
only eight million children were getting government lunches daily 
whereas fully three times that number should have, to use up food 
surpluses, looking to grandma to make sure she had gotten it all 
straight. "Can't we do anything to increase the number of children 
who get free lunches in California," she finally demanded of Mollie, 
while Ma's eyes sparkled. Mollie had turned to Ma smiling and said, 
"You haven't changed a bit, Ma." 

"Heaven forbid it," Ma answered. "We all change. You have 
changed. I should think with all you've learned you'd at least know 
that." It was the most Ma had said in all this time since Mollie's 
arrival. 

Afterwards when everyone had gone to sleep Mollie poured herself 
a last cup of coffee and sat alone in the kitchen, her eyes renewing 
warm acquaintance with the mahogany panelled grandfather clock, 
which matched wall and ceiling beams, as well as the familiar cabinet 
that housed Ma's preserves, pressed chickens and smoked hams. 

Everything was as before. 

The three copper pots still hung at measured spaces from the ceiling 
beams. Spice jars still stood over the fireplace, the bright kerosene 
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can next to its red, scrubbed bricks. The same bedwarmers and roast- 
ing pans hung from the wall beams. Even the new coffee grinder was 
fastened to the worn cross-legged table at the same old spot nearest 
the cupboard and the French butcher shop sign silhouetting a cow, 
a knife and a spit a gift sent by the French family who had hidden 
Andy after he was wounded that first time on D Day, hung exactly 
where it had been placed six years ago. 

All as before. Excitingly new to Valerie, painfully old to Mollie, 
including Ma's unspoken, unrelenting and unexplained condemnation 
except that now Katey, who had once been close to her stood with 
Ma^ holding her outside. 



Two nights ago after Katey had been on the phone for over an hour 
speaking to different people, Valerie had asked, "Are those customers?" 
"No, honey, friends," Katey had answered. "I'm arranging the next 
meeting of 'The Women/ " 

"What's The Women?'" 

"Kansas widows of men who died in World War II. We meet." 

"What about?" 

"All sorts of things." She had taken Mollie in with her voice. "Right 
now it's the high cost of living. A year from now it may be something 
else." 

"Haven't most of them remarried?" Mollie had asked. 

"Even then they continue to meet with us." Katey took her little 
phone book, put it in with her ledger from the store and went up to 
sleep. The next morning Mollie had received an invitation from 'The 
Women' to speak at their forthcoming meeting. Katey had made no 
further mention of it. 

This morning when Mr. Danbury phoned to say that he could not 
pick up the children after school today because he was stuck at the 
farm, Katey had replied in Mollie's hearing distance that there was 
no one at their place either who would have the free time. They were 
agreeing that the children would probably have to stay home from 
school when Mollie walked up to Katey and said, "I can do it. I have 
nothing else to do. Why do you say there's no one here who has the 
free time?" 

In vain Mollie had sought the solitude and restorative impact of 
familiar sights and sounds, paths and places. It was all here the in- 
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destructible life of Le Cygne, its permanence a healthy foundation on 
which growth, decline and alteration only added variations to a con- 
tinuing theme forever new. 

But not for her. 

The Mansetts would go on the farm built before the Civil War for 
the Mansett children and old, the store and its city for the adult 
Mansett young. Once it was run by Ma's parents and theirs before 
them. Then by Ma and Pa. One day it would be Petey's job when 
Katey in her natural turn took over the farm. For all the change an 
underlying sameness. 

But not for her. 



Mollie was wandering through the Le Cygne cemetery. It flanked 
the old Carson farm. Silence enveloped her, almost giving it the qual- 
ity of a dream. She sought Andy's grave. It wasn't there. She found 
Pa's. A good place to rest, kind and lovely, simple and lasting like 
Le Cygne itself. Pa lived on through Petey as Andy did. It was un- 
canny how much alike all three of them were, even in their groping. 
The trees of the Carson apple orchard hung over the graveyard fence. 
She and Andy used to climb those trees from the cemetery side and 
shake the branches until the ripe apples fell, spinning away toward 
the headstones where they gathered them into a sack and ran off 
before Old Man Carson knew it had happened. No doubt Petey was 
doing it now. 

She thought of her own children, how well Doris got on with Petey 
and Valerie with Ma. Yesterday Valerie had run into Mollie's room 
at bedtime to ask excitedly, "Did you know that our family used this 
farm as part of the Underground Railway for runaway slaves to 
Canada?" 

"Yes, dear." 

"If I were born here I'd never leave." 

The excitement in Valerie's face had suddenly moved Mollie in- 
tensely. Tears filled her eyes and she took Valerie in her arms. 

"Why didn't you stay?" Valerie whispered. Mollie only held her 
tighter. Valerie, her face still against Mollie's shoulder, said, "I'm 
awfully proud your mother is my grandma." 

It confirmed this continuousness like a heritage in the blood. 

But it also forced her back to the reality. She had made a deter- 
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mined effort to build contact with Valerie at Palm Springs only to 
come home to Kansas and helplessly watch Ma take over. Dr. Stern had 
showed her that fighting for what was hers is a path with no alternatives 
and all this was hers. But Ma and Katey had shut her out as effectively 
as though she'd never lived here or been born here. Originally she 
had decided to go East for Bart to help Bartto give Bart all nec- 
essary support. Yet in the past few days each time they spoke by 
phone she had been detached, far-away, no help at all lost as she was 
in her own resentment of Ma and Katey. 

A bird's voice broke the silence. It brought back those days of in- 
nocent adventure when she and Andy carried their picnic lunch all of 
twenty walking minutes from home to this spot, shortcutting through 
the Carson farm to sit on one of the little brown benches where they 
would seriously munch their sandwiches, fruit and cake, leaving pieces 
of it for the many birds whose unselfconscious serenades of odd and 
delicate song more than compensated for breaking bread with them. 
They would sit so for hours with eyes wide, absorbing the silence 
and the song that filled a part of it. 

This was what she had returned for and no one could take it from 
her. 

There was still more than an hour left before she had to pick the 
children up at school. Fight for what is yours! Kansas City was not that 
far out of the way. The time for prides and silences was over; humility 
if need be and at all costs, speech. 

If she was being judged she had a right to hear the charge. 

Fight for what is yours! 



Katey looked up with surprise. 

"I thought Td like to see tie store again," Mollie said. Katey nodded 
and continued pulling a huge length of coupling hose from the rear 
room. 

"I don't suppose you've spoken to Petey yet," Katey said. Katey had 
mentioned this problem of Petey's on tie first day. "All this recent 
war falk has gotten Petey back on the question of whether his father 
really died or did he just leave him," she'd said. "Frankly, your com- 
ing made it worse." 

To Mollie's "Maybe we shouldn't be here," Katey had answered,, 
"No. Better to bring it to a head and get it over with." 
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Mollie had promised to talk to Petey. Lost in herself, hurt by the 
way Ma and Katey had refused to accept her, she had forgotten. 

"No. I intended to talk to him today/' she promised. 

Katey gave her a swift glance which brought color to Mollie's 
cheeks. Then Katey returned to pulling the coupling hose from the 
rear room. 

Katey had no help in the store. She was removing tools and seed 
from shelves and out of the back room, checking them against her 
order book. 

The picture of Katey when they first met flashed through Mollie's 
mind. Katey, wearing an evening gown, white and simple, with the 
corsage of red roses Andy had given her, her cheeks flushed, her 
body slight and Bart's attentions underscoring the charm and excite- 
ment that emanated from her when the four of them had gone to see 
New Orleans, the musical comedy just opening that night in Kansas 
City. 

"What sort of proof have you shown him?" Mollie asked, following 
her around. 

"Andy's clothes, the Gold Star, the government letter." Same glance. 
"The proof he wants doesn't exist." 

An image Mollie had dismissed of Petey looking like Andy but a 
feminized version crossed her mind again disturbingly. 

"What did you finally do about Andy?" 

"You mean his body?" 

The blunt word made Mollie wince. 

"Yes." 

"First I thought I'd have it brought back and buried here. Then I 
felt he should stay where he fought. I wrote you about it four years 
ago. You probably don't remember." Her eyes caught Mollie's as she 
said it. "It may have been a wrong decision for Petey." 

Mollie helped her drag the coupling further into the front room 
of the store. 

"How do you manage?" she asked; she had ignored the dig. She was 
gathering the courage to deal with it. 

"Here? I hire help in February and March for the spring buying 
and inventory and again in October and November for winter sup- 
plies. This is the Salter order, due five weeks ago. The rain held them 
up and they're neighbors of ours so I kept it here." 

"I mean in general, Katey." 
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"Without a man? Fve tried others. They don't measure up, so why 
bother?" 

The coupling hose was in the center of the floor of the store now. 
Katey rolled it into a wide circle, sat on it and lit a cigarette. 

"Nowadays a farm needs good mechanics more than it does agri- 
culturists." 

It gave Mollie the same disturbed feeling. Like her first view of 
Katey, when she had stepped up to the driver's seat at the airport. 
Masculinized, 

"Did you answer the invitation from "The Women'?" 

"I will today." Mollie blushed as the words came out. 

"Accepting?" 

"I really have nothing to say to them, Katey." 

That glance again. 

"No, I guess you don't have anything to say," Katey agreed. 

"To them," Mollie said, her cheeks a deeper red now. 

"I hope you're not in the same condition with Ma." 

"Why should I be?" 

"I wouldn't know. I do know you have things to thrash out with 
Ma." 

"And do I also have things to thrash out with you?" 

"Not with me, Molliemilady." Andy's name for her but Katey gave 
it a scornful ring. "You've your life. I've mine. I understand." 

In that remark, Mollie felt their kinship swiftly returning with 
reasons as yet unknown to Katey. 

Each without their man. Different reasons and places. Same result. 
She shook it off. Bart was living. 

"Ma's been very busy," Mollie said. "You know Ma." 

"Yes. I do. But do you, I wonder?" 

A small truck had pulled up outside the store. A woman and two 
men were getting out if it. 

"There's Mrs. Salter." 

"You remember my sister-in-law, Mollie Blaine? This is Mrs. Salter, 
Mollie." 

"Mollie Mansett! Why of course, and as young as ever. Elaine. Yes, 
Mollie, of course." 

Mollie asked for Henry and the children, learned that Mrs. Salter, 
only forty-two years old, was already a grandmother and as Katey 
showed the hired men where the merchandise was, Mrs. Salter said, 
"You must forgive my staring at you, Mollie, but good Lord, here 
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you are married to Bart Elaine, big as life and twice as natural. We 
never see him in a picture but that I don't say that all the kissing 
and what else with those glamour girls is just for money and make 
believe. All along it's Julia Mansett's girl Mollie he's in love with and 
married to." 

Mrs. Salter pressed insistently that Mollie try to come to the Church 
Social Wednesday night. She'd tell everyone to be there. 

As the farmhands carried the tools and equipment out to the truck 
Mrs. Salter thanked Katey for keeping her order in the store so long. 
They talked about the difficulties caused by the unseasonable rain. 
Then Mrs. Salter remembered. 

"Katey, Hugh Carson has to go in tomorrow for his Army physical." 

"Bad time," Katey said. "Have they finished planting?" 

"No. Bob is still down with the virus and Jim's finishing his regents. 
We're lending Barbara one hand tomorrow." 

"I'm sure we can lend another. I'll talk to Ma but you can count 
on it." 

"That'll cheer the Carsons no end." 

Then Mrs. Salter heard the honk of her horn, saw that her pur- 
chases were securely roped to the truck and left, reminding Mollie 
again about Wednesday night. "Your husband is a hero to us all, you 
know." 

Katey began moving about the store again, into the back room, out 
front, trying to check her inventory already checked. Avoiding Mollie. 

"Katey" 

"Yes" 

"I want to talk to you." 

"Go on and talk. I can hear you.** 

"Katey!" 

Katey paused. Their eyes met 

"Well, you are married to Bart Blaine, you know." 

"I'm still Mollie Mansett." 

"No. You're Mrs. Bart Blaine now." 

"Is that all I am?" 

"You tell me." 

"This is one place I thought I could come back to." 

"Just like that." 

"What does that mean, Katey?" 

"If you don't know I can't tell you." 
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Mollie picked her purse up off the counter. 

"I think I'd better go." 

<e No. Wait." Katey lit a cigarette and gave it to Mollie, then lit one 
for herself. She hunted for words, controlling herself as she smoked. 

"Do you still remember the day the Colonel came?" she finally 
asked. 

"Yes. I remember." 

"Do you? Then I shouldn't have had to ask you to talk to Petey. 
Five years is long enough for you to have found time to give Andy's 
death meaning as long as you live. It's had meaning to Petey from the 
first day his father died. Five years between visits. Two years between 
letters. Our last one unanswered." 

"Katey, you don't know anything about what my life has been 
like!" 

"You're wrong. I do. You come here at the height of planting. Don't 
even ask if we can find time for visitors, don't even remember that 
it's a question. You don't offer to help cook dinner. With you here 
there are thirteen of us every night, you know. You never thought of 
driving the kids to school and would not have offered to pick them up 
today if I had made it any less plain. And your hired hand tells your 
mother your Excellency is arriving for a visit in fancy slacks and silk 
blouses to wear on a farm. When "The Women' invite you to speak, 
you have nothing to say. I know plenty about what your life has been 
like." She rose and stepped on her cigarette. 

"Ma wouldn't say any of this to you. All you Mansett women have 
that curse of silence. Not me! We're none of us gods, not even giants. 
So we keep a faith in small ways and if they're the right ways we finish 
what we start. Well? Tell me. How have you kept the faith? How do 
you live? Who and what are you interested in besides yourself? And 
have I the right to ask you and can you answer?" Katey's eyes blazed 
briefly and quieted again. "I say you're not Andy Mansett's sister any 
more. You're Bart Elaine's wife." 

Katey walked into the back of the store and closed the door. Mollie 
saw a car pulling up in front and called through the closed door, 
"There's a customer coming and I'm leaving." As the man walked 
around his car, Mollie turned in the opposite direction, face averted, 
and hurried away. 
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Driving home from school, Petey and Tom sat in the back o the 
station wagon, playing "Spin's" with an old pinochle deck. Doris sat 
in front next to her mother. 

"Do they teach you about the atomic bomb at school, Petey?" Mollie 
asked, watching his face in the mirror. 

"Not much." He concentrated on his playing cards. 

"They do in California, don't they, Doris? With the drills and so 
forth/' 

"They do stink-up rats." Doris answered, a chain of thoughts of 
her own set into motion by the question. Doris scrambled up to a 
kneeling position and looked out the open window. 

"Is it atomic or atom?" she asked, "And which is which?" 

"It's atomic energy which can be used for almost everything and the 
atom bomb which is used for war." 

"Which do we have?" 

"Both, dear." The playing cards were lying still in Petey's hands as 
he listened. 

"The atom bomb comes from atomic energy," Mollie amplified, 
watching Petey in the mirrorAndy's face feminized and tense. "No 
bombs will fall on America, Doris." 

"Petey says it can." 

"It can, but it won't" 

Petey was busy with his playing cards again, his eyes on them but 
wide with a private urgency. "It was in the news before Kukla, Fran 
and Ollie," he said. "It can." 

"But it won't, Petey." 

Doris had wriggled away from Mollie, full of rebellious energy, 
looking out of the window again. 

When they got back to the farm, Mollie asked Doris to join Valerie 
and grandma at the barn. "Petey and I want to talk." 



"Did you know my daddy very well?" 

"Of course. We grew up together. He was my brother," 

"Is Bart Blaine really my uncle?" 

"Yes. I'm his wife and you're my nephew." 

"Can the kids at school get his autograph?" 

"Surely." 
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"They asked Doris for it. She was surprised." He said it shyly. Again 
more like a little girl than a boy. 

"All the children in her school back home have daddies whose work 
is pretty much alike." 

"Tommy D anbury's daddy went to war." 

"Millions of men did, Petey." 

"Tommy's daddy didn't die." 

"That's good, Petey." 

"Mine did." 

"I know." 

"I don't want him to be dead." 

"I don't either." Tears filled her eyes. He saw that and it reassured 
him. 

"Some live," Mollie said. "Others die. It's the gamble every soldier 
takes." 

"Daddy lost?" 

"Yes and no. He won the war but died doing it." 

"Daddy won the war?" 

"Not by himself. All together. But he did more for the winning 
than most. ?> 

Petey studied the railing along the porch. 

"I wish daddy hadn't won the war. I'd like to go fishing with him 
instead of tagging along with Tommy's dad." 

"Where do you fish these days?" 

"Osage River. We can walk it." 

"I know. The Marsh of the Swans. Your daddy and I went there as 
feds." 

Petey nodded and sighed. "Stream's full from the rain." 

"I'll take you fishing if you wish." 

"Right now?" 

"Sure." 

He ran into the house for the rods, tackle and bait before she might 
change her mind. Mollie followed him in to leave a note on the 
kitchen table for Ma saying where they had gone and that they'd be 
back in an hour, in time for dinner. 

Afterwards, she would have things to say to Ma. 
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Petey led her to the part of the river that was shaded in the morn- 
ing and flooded with restful sunset at dusk. Mellow light sieved 
through the trees, splattering over the red sun-tanned earth. 

"You use a spinner and cast?" 

"I'm not that expert any more, Petey. Perhaps the reel would be 
better/' 

For about twenty minutes they sat silently, Petey's long lashes blink- 
ing swiftly and incessantly. 

A fish got off his line with the bait. 

"Rock bass they always do it." 

"Rock bass are smart," Mollie agreed. "They know how to get 
away/* 

"Tell me more about war." 

"What especially, Petey?" 

"Everything. Do soldiers sleep in a bed? Can they get chicken or 
strawberry shakes?" 

"In training, yes. Once they go overseas, mostly no." 

"Where will they go this time?" 

"There isn't any war." 

"But if there is. How will they sleep this time?" 

"In a bunk." 

"Don't they ever fight in America?" 

"It has happened but not lately." 

"That was against the Missouri pukes." 

"The Civil War is long over, Petey. All states are alike now." 

"How many more wars must we fight?" 

"It depends." 

ec On what?" 

Tm not sure." 

"But you said there wouldn't be anymore/' 

"I think there won't/' 

"Why doesn't anyone know for sure?" 

"I don't know." 

"Nobody knows anything/' 

She got a bite and brought up a full sized bass. It wriggled furi- 
ously protesting in the sand. 

Mollie pulled the hook out of its mouth. Blood oozed through its 
gills, its eyes popped and it stopped wriggling. 

"Put him in the basket, Petey" 

"No." 
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"Why not?" 

He shrugged. 

Mollie leaned over, picked the fish up and placed it in the basket. 

"Will we eat him?" 

"Certainly/' The bass thrashed twice. Then it stopped. 

"He wasn't dead yet" 

"He is now, Petey." 

Petey's face was bent forward his eyes intent upon the ground. 

"Petey, he is dead now." 

"Why?" 

"Because that's how it is, Petey." 

Mollie looked up at a sound of parting bushes. Katey appeared. 

"Hello. Closed early." 

Petey answered her greeting with hostile silence. 

"Bait my line," she told him and as he went to do it, she said, "I 
saw your note to Ma." 

Mollie nodded. 

"Tough going?" 

Mollie nodded again. 

"Thought it might be." Meaning, that's why I came. 

Her implicit charge of inadequacy made Mollie flush with anger 
and then shame that it was probably quite true. Why was he dead? 
Jes. Why? 

"I like sleeping in a bunk," Petey said returning with her line. 
"That's what we did last summer for a week." 

"We were talking of how soldiers sleep in bunks," Mollie explained. 

"Soldiers do it in strange countries," Katie said. "And not for fun," 
She threw a cast line, pulling it up on thumb and forefinger with deft- 
ness and a steady pace. 

"Do women go to war?" Petey asked Mollie. 

"No." 

"They did in the Navy and Army," he contradicted. 

"As volunteers," Katey said. "They wanted to. But men have to go 
to war if they are a certain age and have no children." 

"Aunt Mollie, what does WAVES mean?" 

"Waves? Oh, I see. WAVES are. with the Navy. I think it means 
Womens' Auxiliary Voluntary Emergency Service." 

"I've got a bite!" Petey shouted. It was a smaller bass and with less 
energy to resist. He unhooked it and left it on the sand, watching it 
at a distance. Then he reached down to lift it. 
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"Closer to the gills," Katey said. "And hold him firm." 

"Daddy had me for a child. Wasn't he the right age?" 

"Daddy volunteered." 

"Like a woman?" 

"No." Katey's voice rose slightly. "Like a man. Your daddy was a, 
real man/' 

Petey picked up the fish gingerly and dropped it into the basket. 

"It's stupid to sleep in a bunk in a strange country," he said. 

"Bunks are only in the barracks/' Katey answered. "When you get 
to where you really fight you sleep in a poncho or in a trench or noth- 
ing at all." 

"Look how low those tree branches are hanging," Mollie said. "They 
always did hang closer when the river was full." 

"It's ugly," 

"Why Petey, I thought you liked that tree/' 

"I hate it," Petey answered his mother. 

"I wouldn't like to sleep in a trench," he was addressing Mollie 
again. "Isn't there any other way?" 

"A foxhole," Mollie answered softly. 

"A foxhole," Katey said, "is small and all your own. That's the way 
to sleep alone in the dirt." 

"No other way?" 

"Yes," Katey said. "There's another way" 

Mollie stood up. "We've been here over an hour. It's time we were 
getting back for dinner/' 

"I wish I had a daddy to go fishing with." 

"I wish it too," Katey said harshly. And I wish that the other sure 
way of sleeping in the dirt alone and without people forever alone- 
were not known to me not in the place of a father fishing with his son, 
eating at the table, sleeping in my own bed, voluntarily dead like the 
only real man I've ever known alive and safe in the ways of peace. 

Petey had run up ahead toward the car. They could hear him cry- 
ing. 

"He needs a father/ 7 Mollie said. 

"And I don't want any other man for a husband," Katey answered 
"Rotten, isn't it?" 

"You're too hard on him." 

"He's got to know what everyone else has forgotten. His father is- 
dead." 

Yes, Andy was dead and so was Pa. Petey had to know. Mollie had 
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to know it too. If she could and so good doctor good morning her 
reason for coming home would be clear. 

Le Cygne as a legend was intact. But as a place like all places with 
its people it was not intact any more than Dr. Stern's saying the same 
laws apply now to nations, peoples and people as did to our sick 
Father Sun five hundred million years ago meant that nothing had 
changed since that beginning behind legends here there and every- 
where in all the scattered places. 

Ma had said it on the first night everything changes. Ma with 
whom she had unusual things to thrash out. And as usual Ma was 
right. 



The next day Mollie received a letter from Winnie. Winnie explained 
how she had come to realize that she stood between Mrs. Elaine and 
her children. Her own life, she now saw, was built completely around 
theirs, and that wasn't good for her either. All typed and with no 
erasures. She was serving notice, sorry that her services had caused 
so much difficulty for all concerned. She thought it best to leave be- 
fore the children returned but, if Mrs. Elaine wished it, she would 
remain until someone else was found, and would Mrs. Elaine let 
her know very shortly. Very truly 

Mollie folded up the letter quietly. This was what she had worked 
for. 

Done now. 

Tell it to Valerie and Doris at dinnertime, and that would be that. 
Or would it? 

Not with Valerie it wouldn't. 

For all Mollie's effort to reach her, less effective since Ma's taking 
over, that wouldn't be that at all. Valerie had to be told alone. Mollie 
went seeking her in Ma's room, then the kitchen, and outside where 
the corn planting was almost complete now. On the way toward the 
chicken house she saw Valerie walking back with Ma and the sight 
of them attacked her confidence. There was a certain type of woman 
who always took over where Mollie was concerned, and Ma was the 
die from which the Winnie's, the Tanya's and the Katey's were cast. 
So too, in some inexplicable way, even, were the many women who in 
taking Bart took that which was hers without retaliation. Fight back. 
Dr. Bunyan. P. S. Dr. Stern agrees. And also very truly. 
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Mollie retreated back into the house and went to her room won- 
dering whether Winnie had known that this would be her reaction. 
Shortly there was a knock on the door. 

"Mummy?" 

"Yes, dear." 

"May I come in?" 

Valerie entered alone, her manner cheerfully enterprising. Ma was 
downstairs in the kitchen mixing formula. 

"Weren't you just outside?" 

"Yes, dear, looking for you. Did you have fun with grandma?" 

"Uh huh. Mummy, why can't we work our farm in Nevada?" 

"We could," 

"Ourselves, I mean." 

"I know what you mean, dear." 

"I could go to Agricultural School," 

Mollie smiled. 

"Last time you wanted to be a doctor." It brought back Dr. Stern 
and fortified her. 

"Don't you believe in inheritance, mummy? You're a farmer's daugh- 
ter." She giggled. "That sounds like something else. But you know 
what I mean. And Winnie could live on a farm. She says in Europe 
her grandparents were farmers. I even think Annie and" 

"Valerie," Mollie interrupted. "Winnie is leaving." 

"Really?" 

"In fact, she's left." 

"Is that so?" 

"She'll be gone by the time we get back." 

Valerie nodded indifferently. Almost too indifferently. 

"I'm going down to help grandma with the feed formula." 

"All right, dear, 111 talk to daddy about Nevada if you still feel 
that way when we get home." 

Valerie left. 

She was not going to be able to handle it Something as ridiculously 
simple as Winnie quitting; precisely what she wanted her to do, and 
helping Valerie over the reality of Winnie's being gone, a fact Valerie 
herself had asked for in a way at Palm Springs. Yet she knew that she 
would not be able to handle it at all. She was panicked by it more so 
than Valerie would be when it registered on the child, because she 
had no program, no positive sense of how to finally assume her own 
proper place till now filled by Winnie. 
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Square that with the constant need for some sustained purposeful 
challenge of sufficient size to which she could dedicate herself and the 
faith that finding it would make her vast and forever sure, releasing 
her dormant capacity. 

Her daughter, her husband, her mother. Her dead brother's widow, 
lier nephew. 

Mountains she could not scale for all her love of them. 

No use believing Valerie's pretended indifference. They were too 
much alike for her not to recognize the signs. 



During dinner, Mollie forced herself to tell it to Doris and explain 
it to Katey and Ma in conversational tones. 

After dinner there was a knock on Mollie's door. 

"Come in ? dear." She knew it was Valerie. 

"Mummy. I want to go home." 

"We will, dear, after we've gone to New York for the opening of 
daddy's picture." 

"Today, mummy." 

"We can't. We're staying here at grandma's another week." 

"I came alone. I can return alone." 

"You want to see Winnie before she leaves? Is that it, dear?" 

"I don't want her to leave." 

"I can understand that," 

"You want her to go!" 

She ran out of the room. Mollie waited, trying to compose herself, 
and then went to Valerie's room. Valerie was packing. 

"You prefer her to me?" 

"She loves me." 

"I don't?" 

Valerie shook her head. Tears flew to the high boned planes of her 
cheeks and rolled sideways, trickling on down to her throat. 

"I don't think you and daddy were ever meant to have children. I 
don't think you or daddy are grown up enough to have children. 
That's why we're all Winnie's children, but you don't like it. I do. I 
can't keep Winnie. But if you stop me from seeing her now I'll hate 
you as long as I live, I'll hate you." 

Mollie had been walking toward Valerie to take her in her arms 
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but as her daughter spoke she halted and pulled back. Then Mollie 
lifted the clothes out of the bag and placed them on the dresser. 

"You can't leave, Valerie. You've neither the money nor the au- 
thority. If you hate me for doing what's right, I'll have to live with it. 
Now please go downstairs." 

Valerie stood before her emptied bag. 

"I will hate you/' she said quietly, her blue eyes quite wide. "I used 
to feel sorry for myself, even for you. But now I will hate you. You'll 
see." 

She turned away but would not leave her room. Mollie walked out, 
went downstairs and presently could hear Valerie's steps down the 
back stairs that led to the kitchen. 

No doubt of where Valerie was going. 

She was going to Ma. 

Mollie tried to reach Bart, knowing all the while that his wire re- 
ceived earlier today saying he would not be reachable nor heard from 
until after the Pee Ayes had opened in Brooklyn meant she would not 
be able to get him. 

She wasn't. 

Later she heard Valerie's steps on the way up and along the hall ? 
not pausing at her door to say goodnight. Mollie had to handle it. 
She had to this time. But she had to be helped to handle it. 

By Ma. Ma was the one to help her. 

When Mollie walked through the living room Katey looked up from 
her ledgers on the 'Store's Accounts Payable. She appraised Mollie for 
a moment and returned to her ledgers. Mollie headed for the kitchen. 

Ma was collecting boric acid, cotton, an eyedropper, eyecup, and 
an eyebrow tweezer. The mother of one of her farmhands had cat- 
aracts and Ma was going over to give her some relief. The eyebrow 
tweezer was in a pot of boiling water being sterilized, on the huge stove. 

"Did Valerie talk to you, Ma?" 

"Yes/' 

"About Winnie?" 



Ma turned the flame up for a last burst of heat Then she shut it off* 

"What did you teU her?" 

Ma brought the saucepan to the sink. 

"To settle it with you." 

"What can I say to her?" 

"I'm not sure you can say anything to her, child." 
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"I could ask Winnie to stay on till we return and for a few weeks 
after that'* 

Ma turned her head from her work to contemplate her daughter. 
Then she returned her attention to the eyebrow tweezer now sterilized 
and began placing everything in a clean tin pail. 

"Did you hear me?" Mollie demanded. 

"I hear you, daughter." 

"I hold my daughter here by nothing but sheer force. You're busy 
getting ready to help someone else, and you call me daughter, and 
say you hear me." 

"You call Valerie daughter, too. Did you hear her? Gallivantin' 
around the country, New York, Palm Springs, now here, all in one 
year and during the school term. Raising children without roots, with- 
out home. Everything for you, all the trouble yours, yours the only 
right of way. Expecting love but expecting it the way it isn't gotten 
in this world. I mean without earning it, daughter. No wonder your 
hired hand means more to Valerie than you do. She's your daugh- 
ter so I hope you're hearing me now, for your own sake. Run- 
ning, always running from yourself, from what you are, and what you 
owe as you ran from here in the first place." Ma paused, not for loss 
of breath nor raised voice, for she had neither. "First it was fear of 
growing up. But now its corruption. That's always the way it ends. 
You're corrupt, daughter. You had the leanings for a long time but 
now it's full blown. You're corrupt and it must be hard for your hus- 
band to get solace from a wife like you." 

Ma picked up the pail and left through the kitchen door. 

Mollie stood done. She had come home to her birthplace, to her 
mother, with her children, to find peace and perspective, rest and assur- 
ance, the changeless home base from which to start anew. 

She walked back into the parlor where Katey had assembled her 
ledgers and was locking them into the writing desk. 

"Goodnight, Katey." 

"It's early. Let's have a smoke." 

Mollie shook her head and hurried up the stairs. 

When Katey passed her door minutes later she heard the coughing, 
persistent and with loud choking sounds. She opened the door to find 
Mollie standing at the open window, her face red as she gasped for 
intakes of air. 

"What is it?" 

"Asthma," Mollie said and started choking again. Katey ran to the 
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medicine cabinet in Ma's room. Ma wasn't there. A farmhand had 
once suffered from what they thought was an asthmatic attack. 
There was aminophyllin in the cabinet. Katey hurried back, and fear- 
ful that swallowing and drinking water might really choke Mollie, in- 
serted the capsule as a suppository over Mollie's physical protests as 
Mollie lay on her side on the bed. 

Gradually the gasping stopped. 

"Whew," Katey said. Mollie nodded. 

"I didn't know you had asthma/' 

"There are a lot of things about me you don't know." 

"I better get Ma." 

Mollie shook her head and grasped Katey's wrist. Then she shook 
her head again. 

"What is it between you two?" 

Mollie didn't answer. 

"Andy said you had fun together, you and he. What's happened to 
you, anyway, Mollie?" 

"Lots. And nothing." 

This talking in riddles was a Mansett habit. The Mansett women, 
even little Valerie seemed to have it. Not the men. Not Andy. 

"Will smoke bother you?" 

"No." Mollie began to weep, and as she wept she spoke, and as she 
spoke the lots and nothing took concrete form for Katey in Bart and 
children, mistresses and misery, largesse and loneliness, self-respect 
and self -atrophy, wishes without ways and means including Bart's 
heart attack and Mollie's attempted suicide, Winnie's hold and re- 
lease which only made the grip that much stronger on Valerie, who 
had begun to move closer at last, only to now recoil further away than 
she had ever been. 

Mollie's weeping started sporadic coughing, and by the time Mollie 
had fallen asleep Katey still sitting beside her it was three o'clock 
in the morning. 
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Chapter 10 



When Bart returned to the hotel from the dress 
rehearsal all physical mechanics arranged and the stage for his sur- 
prise literally set he picked up two messages left by Mollie and con- 
tinued his "Do Not Disturb." He had sent her a wire saying "Dress 
rehearsals keeping me tied up today in Brooklyn. Will call right after 
Pee Ayes. Kiss kids. Love." 

Couldn't talk to anyone not even Mollie. 

Any grain of sand in the wheels might cause a careening off his 
road. 

He had been sighing all day. The dead spot in his right arm, first 
felt when he had gotten sick on the way back from Mansento's farm, 
seemed to have persisted, and along with it his tongue's tendency to 
alter words. Despite his special effort to do a smooth job on the dra- 
matic sketch with Katherine Kane and the character actor, certain of 
the words in it and the monologue as well had tied up his tongue. 
Perhaps he had imagined mixing up the consonants because he knew 
that the words for the Raw Leather monologue weren't going to be 
used, or it could have been apprehension about Tony carrying off his 
part of the fake dress. 

In the hotel lobby the newspaper ads had increased the number of 
loitering autograph fans. All of today's crop had been satisfied and 
Bart was working his way toward the elevator when lie saw Lita. She 
saw him too and tried to avoid him. Ducking him. And he thinking 
that keeping away from her was all his doing! 
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"Lita!" 

She turned. 

"Bart! When did you get in?" 

"Three days ago. You nidn't dow?" 

He heard the consonants fall in the wrong places again. 

"I hear you're metting garried." 

You didn't faiow. You're getting married. What the hell was this 
now? 

If Lita had heard the misplacing of the consonants, she pretended 
not to. She also pretended not to understand. 

Tve so much to do now," she was saying. "Later this week let's 
have a drink together." 

"Can't stand the bar." He spoke each word cautiously. "Too many 
gawkers." He felt lightheaded. 

"Perhaps I'd even invite you to my room, sonny/* 

Perhaps! 

"Don't do that, baby. Your bank with a belly button might call off 
the mating if you did." He turned on his heel and entered the elevator. 

So Lita had been ducking him. That's the spirit, little Lita. Duck 
me, because I'm on the way down and there's no glamorous glory in 
being goosed by a hasbeen boy. 

Just wait! 

When he got to his room he ran cold water over his head and re- 
peated the two sentences aloud. 

"You didn't know." 

"I hear you're getting married." 

Now what was so hard about saying them without the tongue twist- 
ing? Christ, he had the whole other sketch to do with Katherine Kane. 
This was no time for tongue twisting. 

He didn't like the idea of being alone in his room. Call Mollie? No. 
The lightheadedness persisted as he reviewed everything. 

Mansento had behaved well doing his foot and rope work and 
shadow boxing as though for all the world he had rehearsed it as the 
piece he'd be performing. He was straightened out. So were sound, 
light and music cues. Mills was set. So were his press conference, the 
Waterless Thursday deal and the Keys to the City, if not at City Hall 
then definitely at Borough Hall in Brooklyn. There had been no leak. 
Getting Robert on stage had been managed without any trouble. So 
long as Mr. Elaine was willing to pay. 
Now all that was left was delivering. 
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He sighed again. 

He picked up the phone and called Dr. Davidson, said he was in 
town for a public appearance and had promised Mollie he'd drop by 
for a check-up. Dr. Davidson said he could manage to see him to- 
morrow. 

"Not today?" 

"Why, have you chest pains?" 

"No. I just sigh a lot." 

"Any other symptoms ?" 

"No." 

"Well, then-" 

"I open tomorrow night in Brooklyn." 

"All right, come on along." 

Dr. Davidson examined his chest thoroughly, ordered a blood chem- 
istry and X ray, and then read the EKG as it was registering. 

"Your heart's damaged. No worse than it was and no better. Rest 
between appearances." 

"Right." 

"Are your public appearances strenuous?" 

"No. Not at all." 

"I told Mollie I thought six months of rest was what you needed, 
but of course, that's up to you." 

"So long as it ain't worse." 

"No, it's not worse. Nor is it better. The blood chem may disclose 
more or less cholesterol than the last time. We'll know by tomorrow." 

"Fine." 

It wasn't until he was fully dressed and ready to leave that Bart 
said as an afterthought, "By the way, fella who works for me pub- 
licity got a hell of a funny reaction yesterday." He described his 
own illness on the way back from Mansento's, including the continuing 
dull spot on the right arm. "And when he talks he gets the words 
mixed up. The first letter of one word starts another word that comes 
after it. Know what I mean?" 

Dr. Davidson nodded and seemed to stare off in space. Then he 
turned his thoughtful gaze on Bart. 

"One would have to do a neurological on him to be sure, of course, 
but it sounds like a cerebral spasm. A mild stroke. He should stay in bed 
and remain completely inactive and in a doctor's care." 

"Or what? It's important to me, doc, I need him right now." 

"He could get a larger stroke and become fully paralyzed or die." 
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"I see." 

"I'd suggest you replace your publicity man for the next few days." 

"Uh huh. Thanks." 

On the way back into the hotel, Bart was stopped by a fan. 

"Mr. Elaine, remember me?" 

"No." 

Tm Miriam Storm. President of the Bart Elaine Fan Club in 
Brooklyn." 

"Oh." 

"We were hurt you had a fan club at the station and we didn't know 
you were coming." 

"My agent attended to it. Ill get tickets for your club members for 
tomorrow night's opening in Brooklyn." 

"Oh, thanks. And how is Smokey?" 

"Smokey?" 

"Your cat." 

"Fine. How many tickets?" 

"Ten. No, make it twelve, if you can." 

"Sure. I gotta hurry now, Miriam. Leave your address with the desk. 
I'll see you get the tickets." 

"We'd like a picture of you with Smokey, Mr. Elaine." 

Til see what I can do." 

In the elevator Bart noticed that the pretty girl who had taken him 
up the first day was on duty again. 

"Good luck tomorrow," she said. 

"Thanks." 

"I suppose you'll rest from now till then." 

"Yeah." 

She smiled. 

'What's the joke?" 

"Oh, nothing. You must get fed up being admired." 

"Does anyone?" 

"It would depend." 

"You want an autograph?" 

"No." 

"You're cute." 

"That's what the man says." 

"You working tonight?" 

"No, sir." Still smiling. 

They were alone in the elevator from the twelfth floor on. 
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'What's your name?" 

"Dianne." 

"Where do you live, Dianne?" 

"Really, Mr. Elaine-" 

"Come on. Where?" 

"Down Fifty-eighth West, four blocks. With a girl friend." There 
was a pause. 

He took out one of the hotel messages that reported Mollie Elaine 
had called and handed it to her. 

"Write it down." 

"I could be dismissed for this, Mr. Elaine." 

"You opened the subject." 

She stopped smiling and wrote down her full name, address and 
phone number, and then smiled again. 

"When do you get home?" 

"By eight-thirty." 

"And the girl friend?" 

"Shell be out, I think." 

"If I'm not there by nine, don't wait." 

She was smiling again as she opened the door for him to leave. 

In his room, Bart ordered a highball. What the hell was the point 
of going to Davidson's? 

Again he thought of calling Mollie. No. But think of her. Talk to 
her here. Tell her things. Tell her how much it would mean to you if 
she could have known about tomorrow night and said, "If you must 
do it then it will be done." Tell her that you're not going to any 
furnished room on Fifty-eighth Street, nor to any suite on the thirty- 
first floor of the Devonshire, either. Send a wire saying you feel fine. 

He called the desk and said he wanted to send a wire. A boy would 
be sent up with a Western Union pad. 

He sighed heavily again. The opening should be tonight instead of 
tomorrow. Waiting. Those jitters were understandable enough. Re- 
membering about Miriam or Mickey or whoever, President of his Fan 
Club, was good. It took his mind away from himself, away from sigh- 
ing, twisted words and wishes. It gave him something to do besides 
waiting. 

The pretty elevator girl taking him up did not realize that he was 
on the way down and how the mighty have fallen if he was so be- 
neath Lita three floors above and when seen from her high and rising 
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perch, going even lower, so low that he should be scheming to shack 
up with the likes of the elevator operator. 

But wait. All you bitches. Just wait! 

At a knock on the door Bart admitted the first bellboy with his 
highball. 

"What's the big surprise tomorrow night, Mr. Elaine?" 

"Surprise?" 

"Milton Mitchell was just on the air and said you had a big sur- 
prise for everybody tomorrow night when you open at ZED in 
Brooklyn." 

Bart paled. 

"He's kidding." 

"Yessir." 

"There's a name at the desk. Send it to Mr. Wilson for twelve loge 
seats tomorrow night." 

Bart swallowed his drink and phoned Mills. It took a few minutes 
before the girl made sure it was Bart Elaine, and then Mills got on. 

"What's this about Mitchell?" 

"I don't know," Mills lied. "But don't worry. It's just vague shmooze 
that'll sell a few more tickets tomorrow. It's too late for anybody to 
be able to stop you." 

"Don't you give me vague shmooze. What'd he say? How come he 
said it?" 

Mills swore he had no idea, that Bart shouldn't be in to any calls 
just to make sure no one was going to be embarrassed and for Fred 
to hang around to run interference against any in-the-flesh visits from 
anyone and he would tell Wilson right now so just relax and don't 
worry. 

It seemed that O'Hara had passed the promise of surprise along. 

So far as Mills could see it was too late for anyone to stop Bart's 
opening now, and "surprise" was a pretty vague word, just strong 
enough to get them a good audience and a good press, especially 
when promised by MM, who as a columnist had peeked through so 
many keyholes with frightening results that those in high as well as 
lower places jumped at the chance to open their doors so that he could 
look, count and recount for one of the largest radio audiences and 
syndicated circulations what he saw, and how it looked to him, often 
making it up as he went along to Mr. and Mrs. Main Street good eve- 
ning ladies and gentlemen, so that when MM said Mr. and Mrs. Main 
Street, the stork is visiting or will visit so and so or such and such, Mr. 
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and Mrs. Main Street and all the side streeters too listened to his world 
views tinged with prejudice and loaded with authority albeit frequently 
illiterate and uninformed as he moved from seeing to saying to sooth- 
saying to I say we should or should not while millions of Americans 
Listened to the Word. Now that MM said be prepared for surprises 
when Bart Elaine opens his Pee Aye at ZED's Brooklyn Theatre to- 
morrow night, not only Mr. and Mrs. Main Street got alerted for a 
surprise, so did other reporters and announcers, many of whom called 
Bart, getting switched to Fred who in turn switched them to Mills. 

All this frenzied activity had delayed Fred in getting ready for a 
final meeting with Johnny Gaines, which was to take place some time 
tonight. 

Any time before tomorrow and the opening was time enough. 

Until that fiasco, whatever Fred agreed to would look like a big 
favor from him to Johnny. After it the kid who had a contract in his 
pocket and didn't know it, would be back in his agent's arms wonder- 
ing how he could have been such a sucker as to have nibbled on this 
empty nipple. 

Fred's drinking, begun earlier in the day out of nervousness, had 
continued, reaching a new stage by evening. Drunkenness served the 
purpose of lowering thick curtains that blocked out everything but 
Fred's single objective Johnny Gaines. At nine o'clock Gaines called 
to remind Fred, remember Mr. Wilson how I told you that my girl 
friend expects me at the network by ten-thirty, so could Mr. Wilson 
possibly get there reasonably before that time? Johnny-come-lately 
couldn't come to the Devonshire but it would make Fred look too 
anxious if he went there and what was all this about Mr. Elaine and 
a surprise at the Brooklyn ZED tomorrow night. "Meet you in Alex- 
ander's Bar in fifteen minutes, kiddo." 

Bart's suite was down the hall from Fred's. He entered as Fred was 
about to leave. "Are they still calling?" 

"Sure are. Buzz. Buzz. Curious flies flapping wings. Every Ifl body 
want to know what's cookin*. Give you a great press, kiddo." He held 
up the scratch pad. "Everybody called. Be a great press." 

Bart frowned. "You're loaded. What the hell are you stinko for?" 

"Big day comin* up. Freddie's nervous/' 

"All you got to do is collect seventeen percent. You keep your 
mouth shut?" 

"Tighter than a witch's ass. Trust me, kiddo. Nobody foiows." 

"Where are you going now?" 
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Fred dropped the scratch pad on the phone table and raised the 
palms of his hands upward. "No place/ 7 His hands flopped back to 
his sides. 

"It wasn't you who let this leak, was it, Fred?" Again the thought 
crossed Bart's mind that Joe Burns leaked it and again he dismissed 
it. If it were Joe, Mollie would know it and would be on her way in, 
turning heaven and earth as well as Falk and the theatre to stop him. 
The leak was too small and muddy to be Joe and Sheila or Fred. If it 
were Mansento, Barney Finley would have known it which also must 
lead to Falk. Robert. He could have gone to Stillman's gym and started 
the leak from Stillman's to Nola Sound or to a floor rehearsal at NBC 
thereafter to Toots Shor's where it could be picked up by one of MM's 
snoops and from there out to the public. God help that black bastard 
if he had, or Hazel, Tony's housekeeper. Too late to do anything but 
hope it didn't get to Falk spelled out. 

"Tomorrow's going to be a tough day." He headed for the door. 
"You get sober and stay that way/' 

"S'help me God and I hope to die, kiddo, you can trust me/' 

"All right. Keep your mouth shut/' 

"Yessir. Nobody knows/' 

"And I'm in to no one till after the opening. Is that clear?" 

"Hundred percent, kiddo." 

Bart was gone. Fred sat on the edge of his bed, for a moment for- 
getting what he had started to do when Bart entered. Little Johnny 
snot-nose. Keep the eager beaver waiting. Builds character. The ring- 
ing sound was not in his head. It was the phone. Long distance from 
California. Fred was just sober enough to tell the operator to ask who 
was calling. If it were Mollie or Falk or Alex nobody was in. 

"It's Mrs. Wilson calling Mr. Wilson." 

"Put the lady on." 

"Fred?" 

"Well. Li'l wife calling to wish us luck?" 

"I just heard about Mitchell's broadcast What's cooldn? Or is it 
just last minute malarkey?" 

"Can't say, dear lil lady, nobody knows." 

"I can't hear you, Fred. Did you say you don't know?" 

"You hold your nose and nobody knows. I know. Same thing." 

"What the hell are you talking about? Are you drunk, Fred?" 

"Know why nobody knows?" he demanded loudly into the phone. 
" 'Cause I know. And I'm a nobody. But I'm a top nobody." 
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"What?" 

"Snot. Ten percent is a whole lot. Then what's seventeen?" 

He laughed at little Johnny Gaines. Vaguely through the thick and 
alcohol fogged wool that cushioned the pounding of conscience in his 
blood and dulled the hearing of his ears he could hear her three thou- 
sand miles away which was as close as she had ever been, saying 
"Brother, what a time to get drunk." 

"Goodbye, Mr. and Mrs. Main Street." He dropped the phone piece 
into its cradle and it half landed in position. 

Actors come and go. Agents last forever if they stay at their trade, 
which is peddling flesh when it's fresh and wiping it off the counter 
into the pail when it's stale. 

He walked unsteadily toward the bathroom, singing, I Ain't Got 
Nobody and Nobody Cares For Me. He reached the mirror above 
the sink, saw his face there for a split second of sobriety and said, 
"No!" He couldn't. Laughing at the ticket buyers for hero worship, he 
had a hero of his own. An abusive, domineering, stupid, incompre- 
hensible hero. His one and only client. How would it be without Bart? 
Half a lousy life, like half a lousy loaf, was better than none, so don't 
fret, Mr. and Mrs. Main Street, I'll be back with some cash from the 
crash. For didn't your father teach you about connive and compro- 
mise? And what a little boy learns, he never forgets. 

Pretty important man tonight. He had a secret. Nobody but he. 
Just he and he alone. 

Bart Elaine is sick. He can't do it. He will try. It will kill him. 
Surprise. Even Mitchell couldn't peek through that keyhole. 

Tonight nobody knows but him. A man is about to die and another 
about to do even worse. 

Tomorrow everyone would know he had made a deal with little 
Johnny-come-lately Gaines and Tanya would approve, encouraged 
by him as she was in the art of the daydream, bringing cold cream to 
bear each night in her raging battle with aging idleness that advanced 
each sunny day that the bitch lay on the beach toasting the body 
brown, bought and beautiful or played canasta with the pin money 
that he would no longer be able to give her, and stuck with it. A dead 
weight of do nothing, delivered at his door by his own little hot 
hand. So in the fading light of all that who was to point the finger at 
him? Nobody. And nobody himself was pointing. 

No one could stop Bart. Staying with him in total loyalty by this 
time tomorrow could only mean deliberately drowning for want of a 
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sane captain instead of the disloyalty of leaving a self -sunk ship. Still, 
nobody pointed and pleaded and was drunkenly saying "No." But 
drunk or sober he knew that the answer was, "Yes." He had an ap- 
pointment to keep and this was what had drawn him toward Johnny 
Gaines from the very beginning. Sure there were a thousand punks 
Harry and Alex could use. But this was the particular punk they were 
using. Tying in with this one removed the other thousand and Bart 
but not him. That was also why Bootsie had told him Johnny's name 
and said, "Get yourself another boy." It was very funny, even if it 
didn't sound funny. He laughed. An appointment with betrayal. An 
event that takes proper timing and for which one must never be late. 

The cold water was running over his head as his mind ran over the 
impersonally specific method. Tonight he would look like a man with 
the world in apple pie order all in his palm to little Johnny Gaines, 
who would nuzzle up for a slice, signing on the dotted line, old 
swine, grunting, "Yes, yes, yes." 

The voice inside no longer was saying "No." The answer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Main Street, had to be "Yes." For a top Nobody faced by oblivion 
there was no other alternative. He hadn't betrayed Bart. He didn't 
have the stature for that. No one could do that to Bart but Bart him- 
self, and he was and in doing so was also betraying so small a Nobody 
as Fred. Then he left to keep his appointment at Alexander's bar. 



Bart's wire to Mollie said, "If you heard Mitchell pay no attention. 
Just press buildup. Don't call till after opening. Am leaving strict 
orders to take no calls to avoid reporters, etc. Will call you after open- 
ing tomorrow night. Kiss Valerie and Doris. Everything fine, I love 
you. Your one and only." 

When the bellboy left, wishing him good luck tomorrow, Bart 
slumped into a big chair and waited half expecting the phone to ring. 

Nice spot. 

Twenty-four hours to go. Very relaxing. 

He couldn't keep a date if lie wanted to. Mollie would find out. If 
he picked Lita, then the elevator girl would know or anyone on Lita's 
floor or his, a chance chambermaid, things that once hadn't mattered 
to him. Besides Lita didn't even want him to. 

If he picked the elevator girl, the chances were even greater. Recog- 
nized on the street, walking into her building the girl friend still could 
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be there or show up unexpectedly and the age old problem where in the 
case of The Mr. Elaine broads reversed their usual shyness to play 
Kiss and Tell. 

He recalled Palm Springs, the smell of burning rubber and Mollie 
saying and meaning it, "Once more and we're finished." 

He had no choice but to be loyal. Loyalty meant keeping her. 
Keeping her meant self-respect, a life of order, direction, normalcy; 
keeping what he ought to have been, should, could and yet would be. 

Loyalty to Mollie was loyalty to himself as he would be and would 
have been if he weren't sick somewhere, somehow with something he 
couldn't pin down. He kept sighing. No pain in his chest, but endless 
sighing. 

Dr. Davidson had advised put your publicity man to bed and Dr. 
Haas once said you take nitroglycerin tablets before an attack, when you 
begin to feel pressure. He wasn't sure whether he felt pressure or not. 
Hunting in his bag he found the nitroglycerin tablets and took one. 
It made his head throb; or was it knowing that Lita was just a few 
floors up, ie a few floors down. 

Lita would come down after the curtain went up. Better then. If 
now she would be taken by the air hostess, and Mollie would know 
tomorrow, don't ask me how. 

I love you, he had said in the mire to Wollie it?ire to Mollie one and 
one make two, two and two make four, eight, sixteen, thirty-two, sixty- 
four, ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ. 

The consonant jump was gone. 

So was the throbbing in his head. He called the desk for the boy to 
bring up another drink. Fred had the right idea getting stinko. 

He'd take two sleeping pills, three if need be, then tomorrow he 
could just concentrate on the evening and the opening. 

The boy appeared with the drink. 

"Can you get me some saltpetre?" Bart asked. The boy smiled. "I 
guess so, sir, if the drug store in the lobby sells it." 

"It's a gag," Bart said. 'We're having a little fun with a newlywed 
at the theatre." Bart winked. "Don't tell the druggist if s for me." 

The boy nodded, widening his grin. "Pretty dirty trick." 

Bart smiled. "Hurry along with it." 

Bart took the drink straight with two seconal capsules. He'd heard 
somewhere that seconal and whiskey really knocked you out. Sure. 
Mollie on the train. So that hadn't been a party after all. 
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What would be wrong with relaxing, unbending a little before to- 
morrow's opening? 

Mollie could answer that. If only she could also answer why she 
was never at his side when most needed, if only she could under- 
stand why he had to do the Pee Ayes the way he had to do them. 
What did she know of him? Nothing! And as much because he hadn't 
let her know as her not being able to. He'd hid himself from her, 
afraid not to. Dig that afraid! Because so lucky to have her, so care- 
ful not to lose her back when he really had her, had beautiful Mollie, 
educated Mollie Mollie home grown in the healthy past, the fresh 
air and open spaces we-were-here-with-the-Indians part of America. 
Not for the social status but for the strength he had sought and 
thought he had caught when he'd married Mollie Elaine married the 
Belonging, the Being Part Of and On The Inside to reduce by that 
much his own starved-in-the-slum semi-illiterate separated sulking self. 

He had married her for strength. But she had none. 

This would be a hard night for anybody. A night when a man's 
woman should be with him, not a night of all nights to be sitting on 
the edge of your hotel chair alone, trying not to think of Brooklyn. 
And if you couldn't then think of it only as the place where a theatre 
was located and try to forget the red dot on his spite arm. 

"Dead spot on right arm!" 

Screw fear in the guts. 

The knock on his door startled him. He opened it. The boy handed 
him a box with a dozen saltpetre powders. 

"The druggist says this stuff don't stop notion'. It's just the power 
of suggestion." 

"You didn't tell him it was for me?" 

"No sir!" 

Bart gave him a generous tip. When the boy left, Bart took one of 
the powders. The U. S. Army used saltpetre. He took a second. What 
the hell did the druggist know when the U. S. Army used it? 

A hard night for anybody if he had to spend it alone. 

You'll crawl, if not tomorrow night, then before I leave, youll crawl, 
you bastard. 

Who? 

The seconal-whiskey combination was making him heady and al- 
most sleepy. 

Pavle of course, or was it Mansento or Falk or Fred. Or Joe or 
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Pavle, Lita or Joe, Aler or Mollie, you said Pavle the first time, first 
and last Pavle. Yes, it was Pavle. 

He took the piece of paper with the elevator operator's name on it 
and dropped it into the wastebasket. 

Thought you had me. Tonight I sleep. 

The phone rang. It was Lita. 

"Just called to wish you luck." 

"Thanks for nothing. You really marrying that deadhead?" 

"Yes." 

"You'll be sorry. The screwing you'll get won't be worth the screw- 
ing you'll get." He hung up, then called the desk. 

"Didn't I tell you no calls, no visitors?" 

"I'm sorry, Mr. Elaine, it was an inside call." 

"Inside, outside no calls!" 

"Yes sir." 

So Lita had heard of Mitchell's promise of surprise, too. 

They'd all get their surprise tomorrow night, all right. 

If he carried this off and got another chance at the brass ring, he'd 
be smarter this time. 

The only thing to worry about was Mansento. 

This time time time creeping slowly while he raced yet stood still. 
Goddam waiting and Goddam Davidson and his cracks about words 
turned backwards. Goddam Mansento too and Fred with his doubting. 
Lita for taunting, Pavle for haunting, Goddam this craving for relief 
and Mollie for having taken a seconal and two whiskies that night on 
the train* Goddam this city too for all the misery it reminded him of 
and Goddamn the Goddamn audience which took him then tossed 
him and now would test him tomorrow as "Goddamn" said back- 
wards was "Mad dog" a twist in consonants which made as much 
sense either way for Goddamn them Mad dog him, full of hatred and 
loneliness, one against all his banner of revenge, unfurled and flying 
on his solitary island as the snarling waves rose higher, beating wilder 
against the barren shores of his security. 

Alone. 

No no no. Mollie Mollie Mollie. She was with him. 

Relief. Sleep. Time. Wait. 

Ill show him. Him? Pavle! 

Finally he slept 
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Chapter 11 



The next morning when Katey entered Mollie's 
room she was carrying a heavy briefcase. 

"How is it?" 

Mollie nodded. "You must have been up very late with me. It won't 
be easy for you at the store with no sleep." 

"I closed the store for today. How about breakfast?" 

"No thanks. I'm very sorry about the store." 

"Nothing drastic. First time it's been closed in five years/' 

The last time being D Day, Katey thought, and time has lowered 
our stature. 

"Is Valerie up?" 

"In the kitchen with Ma." 

"Doris?" 

"I've already taken the kids to school." 

"Thanks" 

"You came back half expecting to find Andy again," Katey said. "I 
know that feeling." She set the briefcase on the bed. "These are 
his letters. That's all that's left of him now. Except for Petey." And 
before Mollie could say anything, "Read them. I'U spend some time 
with Valerie at the barn with the cow. Looks like the old girl's finally 
in labor." She lingered a moment "I don't know any other way to help 
you, Mollie." She left. 

Mollie glanced back at the briefcase. All she had to do- was reach 
into it. Widening the opening with the fingers of one hand, she saw 
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the pile of V-mail. A twinge of something besides pain, jealousy of 
Katey, perhaps, made her pull her hand back. Then the feeling that 
she had as much right as anyone to do so made her reach in again and 
lift out the top piece. It was Andy's first letter sent from Camp Upton 
before assignment for basic training. 

The absence of Andy was lost momentarily in the closeness of him 
on the small photostated sheets of paper, hundreds of them for hun- 
dreds of days back of which for Mollie were thousands and more 
never shared by Katey. 

Perhaps that was what she had been seeking Andythe absence 
of whom was the real change that Ma called corruption. 

What exactly did corrupt mean? Incapable of realizing an honest 
emotion, deceitful to oneself and others. 

What else? 

Devoid of spontaneous reactions to daily experience, addicted to 
pamperings, needing synthetic implementation for the free use of the 
five senses. At least these to begin with. 

She knew. She was married to a man who was corrupt, as Katey 
had not been. 

She had stayed with Bart because he could have stood for all 
things not corrupt. But she had also submitted to the full consequences 
of staying as Bart, despite the promise, had become corrupt. 

The thing to do was dress and leave, take Valerie and Doris back 
home now and have it out with Winnie. 

Or stay and have it out with Ma, then Katey and Valerie; lastly, 
yourself. 

Andy's letter was still in her hand. Her eye was caught by a line 
on the page, "They are teaching us how to avoid unnecessary risks, 
darling girl, so don't worry/' 

But he had taken risks, as Mollie well knew. At the Belgian Bulge 
avoidable risks were taken, avoidable when as a trained paratrooper 
you find yourself in, of all things, an infantry position and your entire 
green platoon of infantrymen, dim as to why they should die because 
blind as to how and for what to live, run for the rear; abandoning 
their over-powered positions. 

But for such a man as her brother Andy, though avoidable, these 
solitary risks were necessary. 

So he took them alone. 

He stayed alone. 
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And he died alone. 
She began to read. 



All morning she read of training and furlough, dancing and dinners. 
Brief moments with Katey referred to in the code of mates, the laugh- 
ter of lovers. Easy in the beginning, tougher later on as more and 
more of the boys got washed out. 

The excruciating final jump test and marching into Parade Field, 
the temptations to infidelity overcome and laughed at later. And later 
still, Ms foxhole view of the world at war, his morale and the reasons 
for it spelled out, t's crossed, f s dotted, and merged with they's and 
everyone's. 

Six years since D-Day, five since Death Day and so much had hap- 
pened in between. So many interviews, interludes, introspections in 
the form of novels on the wised-up World War II soldier oh the sol- 
dier, ooh the soldier, ah the soldier, ugh the soldier. Yes the soldier 
and the muck and mud and it's all so real how every last mother's son 
of them groused for the record, groused for his supper in the oh so 
American way to grouse you louse but do it proud in the end and 
where did it get you, soldier boy, in that end? 

They had not written of Andy who spoke for himself in letters that 
replied as well as declared, asked as well as told, revealing as much of 
Katey the receiver as of Andy the sender. 

He volunteered. He picked his spot, a tough spot, and he followed 
through without grousing or pining for the well advertised corner 
drug store malted milk apple pie boys at the bowling alley Saturday 
night. He followed through from word to deed and Mollie's pride 
in his life shared with Katey was tinged with realization that even 
ended at thirty-two it was full to the brim with more longevity than 
could ever fill a hundred years of cowardice, caution or sad safety. 

There was a knock at the door. Mollie said "Come in/" and Katey 
entered, carrying a lunch tray. 

"Valerie's cooled off," she said. "I think you can talk sense to her 
now." 

"Did the cow calf yet?" 

"No. False alarm. A bellyache from cabbage and apples. Better eat 
that while it's hot." 

Mollie tasted the soup deliciously fresh from green garden and 
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chicken coop while Katey described the cow, her head held firmly 
between the wood slats so that she could not wander about to over- 
eat again. Valerie had scratched the cow's forehead under the red- 
brown hair to chase flies away from her unhappy eyes, while the ex- 
pectant cow swung one ear forward toward Valerie, the other far 
back, listening for Ma, and lowed in hard complaint. 

"I feel so sorry for her," Valerie had said. "She can't tell us what's 
wrong." 

Katey had answered. "Feel sorry for people who can't. Silence is 
worse for people/' To which Valerie had replied, "Mummy and I are 
very much alike. Grandma too." Katey repeated it all to Mollie with- 
out editing. 

Til talk to her," Mollie said. "Thank you, Katey." 

"Read Andy's V-mail?" 

"Yes. You backed him up. He must have been very proud of you." 

Katey lit a cigarette and sat on the edge of the bed. She smelled of 
the early summer morning, the sun thawed earth, and the planting. 

"I'm sorry, Mollie, that everything's messed up for you. Bart, the 
kids, Ma. But when I feel particularly low, and I have many times 
these five years, I've said and meant it that each of us pays the price 
for what is important to us. I've lived by what I found important so I 
can't complain. Andy's letters, every single one of them tells you 
QED that he didn't complain. He lived by what he found important. 
Everyone does. You do, too, Mollie. If you're kidding yourself that 
you don't, that may be your trouble." 

And that's why she asked me to read Andy's letters. 

"I have pain for Andy and ache for Petey but no regrets because I 
haven't kidded myself." Katey pressed her cigarette out in the plate 
next to MolHe's. 

"It's hurt to share those letters with you, Mollie, But Andy held out 
high hopes for you." After being wounded, after talk had turned to 
deed, after the bungling of the brass and the kicks in the ass to men 
who fought with a knowledge of why. 

"He held out hopes for all of us. At Halloran, when he came back 
wounded," her voice lowered. "Before he went over again" 

She forced herself forward into it for Andy's sister, forced herself 
to re-live and share Andy, saying as he lay in the hospital bed in the 
States, "Tell me, darling girl, what happened here on D-Day? How 
did you feel? Tell me every detail." 

And she would now tell Mollie as much detail as she could bear 
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to recall which was most of their reunion at Halloran Hospital in 
Willowbrook, Staten Island in the far shadow of that Statue in lower 
New York harbor. 

A reunion like their lettersin full view of tomorrow's headline as 
new and important. No less. No more. 

And no, Andy, you tell me. Tell me what you did because you did 
it. Tell me remembering everything that happened and ended with 
your being alive and safe. Here and now. 

Only that had been there and then. 

For me, darling girl, it began at early morning, 0400, when the 
moon was high, bright and clear, the sky star-filled and a wind blew 
in from the English Channel. It was cold for a night in June, darling 
girl, cold for a jaunt in the heavens. We warmed our bellies with 
coffee waiting at the airfield, sat or slumped against the wall, but the 
bones were cold darling girl even under full pack and equipment the 
.skin shivered. 

Some of the boys sang our training song you know 

His guts spilled out 

They splattered on the landing floor. 

His blood ran down into his boots. 

Drowned him in its gore. 

What a hell of a way to die! 

And what a hell of a way to sing, offkey and so comically earnest 
while missing the high notes every time. 

But he was alive, singing to me, alive and proud of the boys of the 
508th, men who chose to fight the blend of reckless adventurers and 
those who loved liberty, miles apart in peace, packed tight and close 
in the cohesive fighting corps of war. 

The things that had happened to their separate parts since; some of 
the boys dead, others lost through living in that past, a gunman or 
two but most of them up to their ears in the ordinary, waiting, not 
knowing for what. Yet they were each a part of the other for their 
unified glory had brought them too close for it to be otherwise again. 

But back there and back then when Andy had jumped 

The Colonel approached us Andy said and we got to our feet fast. 
No need to say " 'Tenshun" for the tension was there, and no need for 
speeches either, which the Colonel damn well knew. 

"Your job is to cut communication." We nodded confirmation, know- 
ing that there were four thousand ships, eleven thousand planes and 
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three million, seven hundred and fifty thousand Americans in front 
and behind us. 

"That coast will be pounded to powder." And an afterthought, for 
the Colonel, knowing the hour and the place for over a day had 
steam to get out darling girl "That Beach will be no Coney Island 
and the only barker you'll hear to point out the sights to avoid is the 
ack ack. Remember everything you've learned and use it." 

Then we broke up into squadrons, into tie plane and down the 
runway. The motor spat but to hell with that. 

No, Andy. That too, lover. All of it. You say the motor spat. 

We had sweated that one many times. 

The engine would spit and we wouldn't take off. No such thing. We 
straightened out and started off at a slow steady hum down the run- 
way then up and further up and then higher where we could start 
sweating it out against the chill swift air in our P-37. 

I, darling girl, was at the rear door, it was open and I looked out at 
the silver crashing the English coast. It glided in the moonlight and 
the sea was calm, at least calm for the Channel. 

"Where's all the fighter protection we were going to have?" 

Co-Pilot to Pilot, just like they say. 

Not an escort in sight. 

"Coming." 

The pilot pointed to his left. It was coming all right, just like they 
said. 

This was the road to Berlin. One down and two to go. Rome taken. 
Now Berlin. Then Tokyo. We started to sing again, darling girl. 

What a hell of a way to die 

Yes thanks sweet angel that's the right tune. 

Sixty planes all with boys of the 508th, probably all singing, what 
a hell of a way to die and I don't want to hear it now. 

Just as Andy said he hadn't wanted to hear it then and had said to 
the boys, "Nuts to that song. It's a training song. This isn't training. 
Sing the Marseillaise!* 

"We ain't Frenchmen yet, Pop." 

"It's all right, Pop." 

"Don't try to change our habits now, Pop." 

"We're on the ball, Pop." 

And Pop was thirty-one years old, so young for a man, so old 
to these boys but not too old to match them act for act or to sit at the 
open door of their P-37 as the French coast sneaked up in the greyness 
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like a piece of wet rubber stretching impatiently into the sea so 
anxious to cut the distance between them. 

Not close enough for engagement with the German Air Force but 
close enough to be seen by it. 

What a hell of a way to die 

The Looey suggested shuteye and park your asses against the wall 
all scurrying up eager to obey any order that broke the spell of waiting 
doing nothing but your lover-boy just couldn't sleep darling girl. 

I watched the sky grow lighter and the French coast get closer until 
the Looey's voice brought me back to my fourteen buddies who had 
stopped all their singing and to that expanding jagged rubber now less 
flexible, drier, the clear French coast more visibly real moving in. 

"Tell the Pilot it's thirty minutes to Jump Time." 

"Yes, sir." 

"Cold back there, sergeant?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Be plenty hot before long." 

"Yes, sir." 

Just exactly like they say. 

Then returning to the door as one of the boys said, "I know my 
chute's okay because my mother checked it," and the other boys 
roared not to razz darling girl but in agreement that they could be 
confident for thousands of mothers had checked them all and me 
feeling older now feeling like Pop now because thinking and mar- 
velling they knew not too much about why they fought and yet seemed 
quite ready now while I knew so well and had better be as good. 

One kid looked sick so I walloped him on the shoulder. 

"Feeling all right?" 

"No, Pop, I feel terrible." 

"The night air will be good for you." 

"Must be the night jump, Pop. I never liked the night jump." 

And who the hell did even on maneuvers when the ack ack barked 
blank and grenades were filled with flour while none of the wires 
were electrically charged who the hell liked a night jump when you 
could barely see the ground and prepare for it, barely know whether 
you were on or off course, sweating to manipulate the risers so you 
landed on your feet chin up the way you were supposed to. 

A man has a natural fear of flying through space and darkness at 
the same time no matter how much he knows he must and I was feel- 
ing a little sick myself now darling girl wondering where was the 
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bloody German Air Force and sweating out the lack of opposition 
which increased the space and darkness. 

Then a moment of kid stuff daydream wishing when Pop hoped 
maybe with the one hundred and twenty days of hammering that 
coast we had pounded the shit out of them and snapping back to the 
coming dawn to remember Pop that the Fascists weren't blasted out of 
time and space that easily, they had a plan and don't forget it while 
another kid said, 

"Pop, I got to go to the John," at which the boys roared laughter 
again and I handed him an empty can to use it fast son and the 
loud noise of one small scared youngster in a tin can against heaven 
drowned out the mighty motor as my love for you darling girl drowns 
out the rest of it and makes me wish I weren't in this bloody hospital 
bed or at least you were in it with me and our own kid here wetting 
his pants and I'd never complain ever and the whole thing finally 
over while the boys said 

"Why don't we save it to wash Fritz in?" as I poured it out the open 
door with the wind so I didn't take the bath they wished for Fritz and 
thought of Fritz now that combat was getting closer. 

The red light went on and the rest is blurred over. 

No. The rest is most important, Andy. The red light went on you 
said and he forced himself to it for me reliving it for you know 
darling girl when the red light is on it means ten minutes to Jump 
Time as Lt. Thorpe stepped a few spaces from the door. 

Stand up and hook up! 

All I could do as the last man in Jump Formation was stand up. Not 
till four men were out could I hook up as the last jump man in the 
squadron which had never bothered me in training but now I thought 
how good to have someone behind you also moving forward so you 
can't step back and too bad for me if I fumbled during those ten sec- 
onds and were left behind in line which you know dear girl I knew 
by heart repeated in my sleep one thousand times along with I love 
you I love you a million times and I'd done it successfully at least 
fifteen times in Jump Training, bivouac, maneuvers and also that last 
vain time at Parade Jump before Eisenhower and Churchill in Eng- 
land. 

We now jump and not in vain and I do it because I believe in hap- 
pinessin our ability to be happy and my own inability to settle for 
less. I do it hoping firm that we will go on from now to better things 
as I call out 
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Is everybody happy? 

Sure we're happy, Pappy. 

Slap happy! 

If I shit in my pants send them to Hitler. 

Shit's the only thing he knows about, 

And the only thing IVe plenty of, baby, 

Then you're ready for an S O S landing. 

Abbreviation for Sack of Shit. Civilian translation not landing on 
your feet which is what each and every one of us were worrying 
about ready to jump into the empty dark wilderness of space. 

Then the green light is on. The kids shove and jostle moving to- 
ward the door crowding the Looey as the plane slows down keep- 
ing an even keel which we fight to achieve inside ourselves but with- 
out slowing down hell no not slowing down 

For a moment like training the familiar sight as the first kid goes 
out, then a second, a third, a fourth as I move into line and hook up. 
Mario the Wop up ahead, singing 

What a night to go dreaming &&d this isn't training. Mind if I tag 
along? as the plane lunges and the seventh kid is hurled against the 
door losing balance is yanked back into line and I know that some- 
where down there is Le Havre. The P. O. E. Port of Embarkation for 
the works. And it had better work but this time for all time or at least 
all of my time and my son's ripe future time and if we ever have to do 
this thing to ourselves and others again! sweet mother of God if for 
sheer human dumbness we ever have to sweat this pissing shitting 
shivering singing bloody leaping through whistling space and infinite 
darkness out again! 

But we won't, dear Andy, my own dear man. We won't. 

Damn right we won't. So you face the P. O. E. Jump to the Port of 
Embarkation Reach for Peace on Earth Everlasting Hit the whistling 
wind! 

Eyes front! I suddenly said. Thinking of you darling girl faith I said 
with your knife I said etched with grenades I said earned with your 
fists I said darling girl thinking of nothing but you maybe even with 
your own sick to the belly sweet and precious life I said then loop de 
loop through night and space and you count calmly count just as you 
learned this crazy arithmetic of the spinning air with the toughest of 
ease. 

One thousand two thousand three thousand four thou 

The silk opens with a jolt that almost knocks my helmet off. A fine 
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good wind and the night air good for me too darling girl though it was 
hard to see where I was landing as I pulled the risers hard and 
whipped past a clump of trees missed by inches but on my course yes 
on my course darling girl at right angles beginning to see the earth still 
at wrong angles seeing too all that could go snafu on that great French 
coastline where it was now my small turn to lay it on the big line 
with easy on the right one, straighten up your feet don't look at the 
ground for home sweet home or you'll break your jaw. Eyes Front! 
I couldn't see a thing. Just you. Then I wasn't worried. I was down to 
earth, down to business, hands removing parachute, setting up sub- 
machine gun, fumbling to know where grenade fists and life were. 

And now that I'm back and you know and I know why I did it 
and will do it again now, right now, just hold me darling girl and 
must I lie here now in a damn hospital bed for a lousy pelvic fracture 
of all times isn't that one sweet hell of a sour note and goodbye to 
talking now just now right now all of now. 

Later he asked her to tell him how it had been at home that day 
and she couldn't. He did not press her except to his chest, pressing 
kisses to her throat and face now damp with his love as the other boys 
in the ward turned their heads happily away and she repressed the 
surge in her not to try fate again, not to let him leave again, to maybe 
pull wires instead of risers to keep him here so that he would not 
return to the fighting front again. 

But of course he did. Of course. Then he died in due course. 

Unduly, untimely in the timetable of events. 

V-Day was not for him. Off course. Not in the schedule. Nor the 
years that followed. They were hers as were the many others that 
still lay ahead and if we ever had to do this again but we won't 
he said and we won't she promised, oh we won't they blended for our 
people have all marched forward and our land must not slide back but 
it was up to more than them alone, now her alone to make that prom- 
ise good. 

Yet she had said it before and it was as she had said. Pain for Andy, 
ache for Petey, but no regrets. They had lived as they found it impor- 
tant to live. For that conscious privilege no price could be too great. 
And wasn't. 

"If he had any failing, it was taking on too much. Maybe that's why 
since then the rest of us have taken on so little." 

Then Katey left. 
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Life was a fight from start to finish, Mollie kept thinking, and if my 
husband is a hero to us all, Mrs. Salter urging me to speak at the 
Church Social, then Onward Christian Soldiers to which field of battle 
and under which banner for Andy was a hero too, Mrs. Salter, and if 
both heroes, then in different wars from start to finish with different 
scars, trophies, treaties and both these opposite battles will bear 
mightily on the second half of the twentieth century. 

Different wars. Different soldiers. Different fronts and rears. Each 
of us pays the price for what is important to us. 

To quote herself to herself, the lamp shades made of human skin 
had mellowed light in lebensraum living rooms at the German rear 
even though the cannibal separation of skin from human spirit, of 
blood and bone from life was the brutalized work of the front. Its 
fruits were enjoyed to music in three-quarter time by the Fascist rear. 

That D-Day on which America's veins intertwined with those of 
the world so that blood flowed freely to and from the common 
arteries of mankind, some flowing too into the earth but none of it 
wastedshe had wasted of herself mightily. 

On that very day and many other days there were black markets 
aplenty and she had been smeared by them all black markets in 
everything but freedom which on that day when nothing was for sale 
stood high wide and handsome making clear that freedom is the one 
most cherished thing which can be neither bought, sold nor trafficked 
in but only earned in all seasons and for all time. 

Right war, wrong war. The two had always existed side by side. 

A fact. 

Her words had integrity always, her deeds only sometimes and 
Andy's life and the way he spent it with Katey made that difference 
clear. Deeds not words and the chasm separating aspiration from ful- 
fillment: there lay the difference between Andy and herself. Hers the 
full word and the half deed, his the half word and the full deed. 

Bart had said it, "For all your yippity-yappity about human values 
this and human values that, you're rolling in money like a pig in mud 
and you love it." 

When I lay on my hospital bed reached in the effort to avoid facing 
it ? Bart had demanded, "What's the point to this?" and I pointing to 
our gold plated palm treed battleground answered, "What's the point 
to that?" He had as much right to his question as I to mine more! 
since I had known enough to say afterwards there were more impor- 
tant kinds of faithlessness than the physical. There was the faithless- 
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ness to self. And this knowledge made my guilt toward him even 
greater than his to me. 

Another fact. 

If I had done for Bart what Katey had done for Andy whether alive 
to tell it or dead so others told it, he might have been a different man. 
His life would have had meaning and health instead of poisoning 
everyone around him had I done my job in those early days when he 
still loved and needed me and knew it. 

Facts. Facts. 

So here is the key to my attempted suicide as the finding of it opens 
the possibility of a real life at last. 

Our marriage had been just as false and bad before his career had 
threatened to crack. His infidelity had been no greater since his career 
had threatened to crack. The reasons to live or die had not changed 
that much since his career had threatened to crack. 

Then threat to career was the only new ingredient. 

Reliance of the rear on the front as always and my unwillingness to 
see this, choosing suicide rather than face it. 

As Katey knew she was not alone on D Day, Mollie knew now that 
she wasn't either. If Bart's regeneration depended as much on her 
as hers on him then saving the marriage depended on both of them 
and she could talk to him now, not from on high nor below but on 
the equal stumbling footing of two soldiers lost in no man's land 
and if we need a marching song as Dr. Stern says, how is one to find 
it except by raising your own voice and hearing it inside yourself? 
Not looking for it from some leader or to on high from the head of 
a movement or even from one's neighbor, but from your neighbor's 
neighbor, you, then you and you and you into the millions, all start- 
ing with the terrifying but liberating and most important fact that one 
lone human being prepared for action was in the eyes of history, con- 
science and lasting pride a complete and sufficient quorum for battle! 
She had come back home seeking Andy and had found herself. 

TeU Kateyl 

TeU Ma! 

Tell Bart! And tell him too that his successful fight for his right to 
live was the source of her faith in him and the right way to do it 
could be found! A marching song. 

Our land must not slide back. 

"Katey!" She ran through the house. Katey came out of her room, 
saw her and hurried toward her. 
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"Katey!" 

Katey took her in her arms. "No talk, Mollie," her soft voice said 
swiftly. "I know." 

"But I must talk to Bart." 

"Yes. Talk to him." 

They walked arm in arm to the phone. 

"Devonshire Towers, good evening." 

"Mr. Blaine, please. Mrs. Blaine calling." 

"I'm sorry, Mrs. Elaine, but Mr. Blaine left a Do Not Disturb." 

"I know that. This is Mrs. Blaine. His wife. Calling long distance. 
And it's most important." 

"I understand. But Mr. Blaine left an absolute Do Not Disturb." 

A wild alarm ran through her. Was it too late? 

It couldn't be. I must disturb him. It's too late not to disturb him. 

"Leave word I called and if he doesn't return my call, I will call 
him again at six-thirty A.M. his time tomorrow. It's very urgent." 

He was not with another woman. He was resting in preparation for 
the last day before the Opening, and all those other openings to the 
reestablishment of career which he should not enter before she had 
told him. 

She would disturb him and it would not be too late. 

"I should talk to Ma." 

"Yes, you should." 



Katey remained in the house as Mollie sought Ma out near the barn 
and found Valerie standing a distance from the barn watching the cow 
now out on the slope, grazing in the setting sun. 

"That means grandma is around," Valerie said softly as Mollie came 
close to her. 

"I should have understood about Winnie," Mollie said. "I had no 
right to expect your loyalty till I earned it." 

"You can't if I don't give you the chance to, mummy. It's just that 
Tm used to Winnie." 

"We'll all learn new habits." Mollie took her hand. "We can leave 
now, dear." 

"No, let's stay." 

They approached closer to the cow, watched her in silence. "Doesn't 
she look pleased with herself, though," Valerie whispered, and Mollie 
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squeezed her hand tightly. Then they backed away quietly. Ma came 
out of the barn, looked first to see the cow, then turning, saw them. 

"Cow's quite late in calving," Ma said, and told them why, then to 
Valerie she added, smiling, "Why don't you run along for a moment?" 

Valerie nodded, squeezed Mollie's arm and left them. Ma ap- 
proached Mollie and studied her face. 

"Katey says you've spent time together." 

"Yes. And Ma! You were right. I am corrupt. I have changed." 

Ma's eyes smiled. "It's all right now, child." 

"Don't make it easy for me, Ma. I did enough of that myself. I 
changed!" 

"And are changing again, child, right here before my eyes. Bless 
you, that's Nature's glory. Change can give way to change again and 
again and again, if for worse also for better." 

"Ma!" 

"Yes, daughter." 

"I'll try not to forget the seasons ever again." 

"That won't be too hard, now, child. Not the way weVe worked and 
lived by them and the way they're all around us, always." 

Afterwards she tried to reach Bart again and failed. She sent a wire 
saying, 'When are you in. Have tried to reach you. Must talk to you. 
Call. Love, Mollie." Later she received his wired reply: "I know, baby. 
Can't be reached. Last minute pressure. Will phone after opening 
tonight. All fine. Love." 

Then she phoned Bart's hotel and was informed by the manager, 
with whom she insisted on speaking, that there was no answer, no one 
was in, and complying with her urgent request on the second call to 
the hotel, went up to his suite and from its bedroom extension told 
her Mr. Blaine definitely was not in. 

The third time she called the theatre in Brooklyn, got the basement 
rehearsal stage to learn that Mr. Blaine was out for dinner, the final 
runthrough having been completed. 

Twenty minutes before curtain time he had not returned her call 
and she phoned one last time. 

Can't be disturbed. She asked for Fred Wilson. Not around. Deliver 
a message before curtain time. Strict orders from Mr. Blaine whose 
dressing room was locked he would see no one, speak to no one, hear 
from no one, 

Her voice and manner forced them to call in to Bart through the 
closed door, only to return saying, 
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"Mr. Elaine sends you his love, Mrs. Elaine, and says he'E reach you 
after the show." 



Mollie started out of her sleep. The phone was ringing. She jumped 
from her bed, ran down the stairs in her nightgown and lifted the 
receiver. 

It was Western Union. 

Two-thirty A.M. Two hours later in New York. 

"I have a straight wire for Mrs. Bart Elaine from Mr. Bart Blaine 
in New York City/' 

"I am Mrs. Elaine." 

"Message follows: Darling, I made it. Made it Made it. Stop. P as 
in Peter A as in All went perfect. Two rounds with Mansento. That 
was the surprise. Stop. And were they ever surprised. Reporters back- 
stage afterwards. Stop. Career good as new. Stop. I feel great. Stop. 
I love you. Kiss kids. Stop. Will phone tomorrow. Stop. Proud? Love, 
Bart That is aw-el." 

Valerie and Katey came out of their rooms, both wakened by the 
ringing phone and Mollie's voice. 

"Daddy's Personal Appearance was very successful. He sent a wire 
and his love. Now go to sleep." 

"Congratulations," Katey said and returned to her room. 

"Are you happy, mummy?" 

"Not really." 

"You'll explain it to me?" 

"Yes. In the morning." 

That was why she had not been able to talk to him for two days 
now. He was afraid she would find out. 

Was he not to be stopped? Did he have to roll his life and their 
involvement in it like dice in a crap game with no changing of it or 
him to whom tonight regardless of consequences was triumph as for 
her and equally without reservations it was almost the final defeat. 
For Bart death was preferable to failure, and get out of the way, Dr. 
Stern warned, before the explosion. Front and rear. No running from 
it as she once would have done. She would go East tomorrow. To 
Bart. They had a chance together. She would make it work. They 
would. This test was hers to meet head on. 

Deeds! 
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When she finally fell asleep again she dreamed that she was in a 
hospital. 

Bart is dead. Dr. Stern is with her. It is night. She presses Stern's 
hand. The shade is down. Then it is up. Strange sky, so bright yet star- 
less. 

"There have heen many doctors in and around our lives," she says, 
with detachment, and shakes her head as though to clear it. "Perhaps 
because we've been so ill." 

"You will both come out of it," he answers. 

Then she walks down the grey corridor, and sees Doris. "That is 
Doris, but why don't I know her and why doesn't she know me? Doris! 
Your parents are sick, dearest child, and dearest, when a child is born 
in wedlock but not out of love it is a foundling by virtue of its shame- 
ful parents being lost and such a child is better off unborn." 

Doris is gone and she is frantic. "No! Come back. Forgive me. 
Don't leave!" 

Abruptly without change she begins to run as though in bare feet, 
not high heels, with wild full leg motion. A nurse sees her and is about 
to start after her. Stern stops the nurse. 

"Leave her be! She's all right. All right, I tell you." 

Mollie runs until she reaches the end of the corridor, "I tell you," 
then swiftly she hunts out the stairs, "Oh, I tell you, I tell you," and 
still without breaking the rhythm, down the stairs. She is still running 
when she reaches the public phone booth, drops a quarter into the slot 
and dials a five cent call. "Who tells who?" a voice comes back. 

"Hello." 

"Hello." Tone change. Concern. 

"Oh. Hello." She is speaking to Stem, not a doctor a man. 

"Stern! Stern!" 

"Yes," he encourages, fully aware, knowing all of it. 

"Yes, Mollie. Yes, yes." 

"Stern. Stern! Don't hang up now. Please! Don't hang up!" 

"I won't." 

*Tou know'* 

"I do. Come over." 

"No. Come to me. At the hospital. We're sick, you see." 

*Tm coming.'* 

"Don't hang up! Not now. Please! Not now." 

"I won' t " 

"Hurry." 
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"I'm hurrying!" 

Oh I tell you! 

Such sleep was a coffin robbing the living of air. She struggled to 
rise out of it. 

Mollie frowned and moaned a little. 

"Mummy, wake up, I'm bleeding." 

The coffin snapped. She sat up at once, switching on the light. This 
was no dream. It was two hours since she had received Bart's wire. 

"Bleeding why what happened?" 

"I got the curse." 

"Curse?" 

"My period." 

"Oh," Mollie almost wept with relief. She took Valerie to the bath- 
room, initiated her into the procedures. Valerie listened and learned 
with a sort of curiosity Mollie would have expected about impersonal 
school studies. 

"This is an important event for you." 

Valerie nodded. "It's an awfully sticky feeling." 

Mollie wanted to say that when a man makes love to you sometimes 
that's a sticky feeling too. So was eating candy when you were a 
baby, or sweating it out when you gave birth to one. Sticky wasn't 
bad. Being immaculate, no matter what Winnie may have taught you 
out of her own barrenness using daddy and me as a grim object les- 
son, isn't the key to a clean and happy life. Sticky with living can be 
something good. 

She wanted to say all this. But she didn't. 

When they were finished in the bathroom Mollie asked, "Why do 
you call it the curse?" 

"That's what Winnie calls it." 

So did lots of girls. Women, too. As a child she had called it falling 
off the roof. Same principle. Even 'unwell* was in that troubled, 
timeworn family of defeated definitions ending on the downbeat with 
the sad syrnbol'period.' 

"It isn't the curse, dear. It can be a fine and happy thing." 

"Will I have cramps?" 

"Not if you welcome it, no." 

"Winnie has cramps. Don't you?" 

"When I don't welcome it, yes. But only when I don't welcome it." 

"None of the other girls have it yet. I'm the first." 

Mollie smiled. It hurt. "That's right. It's something to be proud of. 
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It will make you even prettier and allow you to feel wonderful things 
you never felt before/' 

Valerie stared, disbelieving. 

Mollie had a need to prove that, a pressing need. 

Proof! 

If only her own life were proof one's daughter could believe. It was 
too early to wake Katey, who lived by her love of Andy nourished it 
through their child, kept the faith in little ways. Katey could prove it. 

"Let's wake grandma and tell her." 

Mollie peered at the clock. "It's only four-thirty A.M.'* 

Mollie wanted to wake Ma. Someone. Anyone! Especially Ma. But 
this was the one time she would do her own labor of love by and for 
herself. She led Valerie past Ma's door and down the stairs. 

Below in the living room they found Ma starting a fire. Her huge 
coffee mug rested empty on the flat, broad, raw wood arm of her chair. 

"You're up early," Ma said. 

How little a daughter knows of her mother. How much one forgets. 
Ma was always up at four. And how little a mother knows of her 
daughter. 

"Valerie has started to menstruate. We wanted tb share the good 
news/' 

Ma said, "Ah," the sound coming to her lips from a deep involuntary 
breath as she continued to place the logs in position. Then she lit the 
match with her nail and set flame to the kindling and rose from the 
kneeling position. Her old face, firm under the wrinkles, energetic 
but no longer eager, exhausted but not decayed, was very thoughtful 
as her eyes, still bright blue, rested in a solemn gaze on Valerie's 
flushed face. It reminded Mollie of the past sunset when Ma had come 
out of the barn and stood in the radiance of the dying sun wearing 
her patchwork skirt and the unfeminine khaki shirt, her arthritic hand 
living a separate life of its own and trembling slightly as she explained 
that the cow was three weeks late in calfing because the old woman 
who worked for her had lacked the strength to lead the beast in heat 
over the hill to the bull in sufficient time. A sigh escaped Ma's lips as 
she nodded. 

"That means you will be a woman soon." 

"I'm not afraid," Valerie answered combatively, then blushed and 
turned to Mollie asking with a nervous laugh, "Now what did I say 
that for?" 

Ma's network of wrinkles remained unmoved. She nodded her head 
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again and bent forward, kissing Valerie on the forehead. "Bless you, 
granddaughter, bless you. Amen/' 

"What's going on?" 

It was Katey, wakened again. 

"Valerie just got tin she started to menstruate." 

Katey smiled from the head of the stairs, sleep and vague dreams 
still in her eyes. "What a night/' she said. "It certainly came early. 
From excitement over your daddy's success, 1 guess. Well, that's won- 
derful, darling." She yawned. 

It is wonderful. But Katey didn't make it sound wonderful. In the 
feeble light she suddenly looked, because that's how she sounded, 
like a widow no matter how many regrets she did not have. A young, 
stopped-dead-in-her-tracks-by-death widow of twenty-five, saying 
that's wonderful, you may look forward to great and delightful ex- 
periences like widowhood, at the top of the stairs, small and wasting 
in the dream-trapped morning light. And in the presence of Valerie 
now she looked no longer young or on the verge. A double chin was 
forming, the arms had grown too thick for the want of a man to em- 
brace, Even if one day raw animal needs would send her body reach- 
ing for other men or man, each time it happened it would be Andy 
in her fattened embrace, quickening her powerless pulse, making 
the half hunger's gratification right with her, unfair to future lovers 
and to herself because her man had died before she was ready to 
lose him. Mollie had a swift, insistent sense of time and space for 
the future was here! Four-thirty in the small hours of a fast fleeting 
day. A tiny dot of a farm in the bullseye sprawling middle of Amer- 
ica. Four women. Three faced by one. 

Confronted. 

I got the curse. 

One looked to three. 

She looked at three. 

Proof! 

Dear God, what sort of life have we built that when this child faces 
us, we must turn away. 

I got the curse which makes you fall off the roof from even higher 
than the top of the stairs into the bottomless unwell. No! Other words 
must be found. 

But proof. 

Three women, three wives, three thousand, three million, their 
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numbers legion, starting with high hopes laid low and for those to 
come it could, it must be different. 

But proof! 

Reaching for other proof she recalled earlier today. No, that day 
was already spent, so fast do they come and go. It was yesterday, be- 
fore Ma had joined them near the barn. She and Valerie had stood 
quietly, almost holding their breaths as they watched the cow, swollen- 
bellied, big with life, lowing gently as she grazed on the almost 
cleared slope. Either side of her were the wispy twigs, brown, not 
yet even green, with shoots faintly visible, as yet more like silky hairs 
on the head of a newborn child and glistening in the late sun with the 
transparence of jeweled icicles. A blessed study in the immediate and 
the eternal; processes that kept the ledger of regeneration ahead of 
decay by however small a margin since the beginning of time. 

"Doesn't she look pleased with herself, though/' Valerie had finally 
said, smiling and squeezing Mollie's hand. Neither had dared walk 
closer to pet the cow for fear of disrupting the perfection of the mo- 
ment. On tiptoe they had backed away. 

"Remember the cow late yesterday?" Mollie said. 

"Oh, mummy, don't be silly!" 

"Just you remember her all the same." Valerie put her head on her 
mother's shoulder. "Where is the wine?'' Mollie asked. 

"In the kitchen." 

Ma brushed down her apron. "I'm going to the barn." 

'Wine," Katey groaned. "At this hour. Yipes." 

She walked, still half asleep, back into her bedroom where Petey 
was shouting, "I have to tinkle," and Katey switched on the bedroom 
light demanding, "Then who's stopping you?" 

Mollie took Valerie's arm and led her toward the kitchen. Valerie 
kept adjusting her bathrobe and glancing back over her shoulder. 

"Don't worry," Mollie assured, "It doesn't show." 

"It sure feels funny." 

Mollie squeezed her arm. In the kitchen she poured two glasses of 
wine. She handed one to Valerie. "To your womanhood." 

Valerie stared at the wine for a moment. "It's red," she said. So 
many things are red. I never realized. Sunset, the color of healthy 
cheeks, strawberries, one third of my country's flag. The body of a 
newborn baby. Mollie's glass clinked against hers. They both took 
tiny sips. "Grandma would call it the curse," Valerie said, "and so 
would Aunt Katey." 
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"They judge by their lives. You judge by yours. Ask yourself whether 
it should be bad to become what you have been preparing to be since 
you were born." 

"No/' Valerie said with sudden force. "How could it be?" 

"It shouldn't, so welcome it," Mollie answered. "Welcome it and 
it will welcome you. Do you understand?" 

"Yes, mummy, I really think I do." 

Valerie suddenly felt that her own eyes were as blue as Mollie's 
but with added lights in them. A wider lens that needed only things 
worth seeing and reporting to every growing part of her. She had a 
chance to do and be something. How? By not doing the things mummy 
had done. It hurt her to think that. But this was a serious occasion, 
one on which she could not afford to lie to herself. 

"I'm sorry, mummy," she said aloud. She was suddenly shaken by 
sobs, and when Mollie reached for her she pulled away. 

"That it's come?" Mollie whispered. 

Valerie shook her head. Abruptly the sobbing stopped. "No." She 
took another sip of wine less tentative, less for the ritual. A tasting sip. 
"I'm glad it's come." She raised her glass to the light "You can see 
through it," she said. And then with an abruptness in keeping with 
a not quite twelve-year-old child in the midst of her first experience 
as a woman, she asked, "Is it wrong for me to toast myself?" 

"No, darling, it's wrong not to." 

Valerie nodded solemnly. Yes. Be like her. And do the opposite. 
"To me!" She lifted her head high, brought the glass to her lips and 
drank. 

"To me," Mollie repeated softly. Or at least as I try to shape a new 
lifefor me with Bart. And when I tell Valerie later today why she 
and Doris must stay here while I go alone to New York to face Bart 
and what facing him means for all of us she will be able to hear as I 
shall be able to find the right words. 

So cling tight to the beginning of Valerie's life and follow hers to 
the reshaping of your own. 

"To us." 

Mollie drank. 

Outside the big red rooster was noisily crowing. 
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PART THREE 



Out!" 



REFRAIN 

"Oh, why don't I work 
Like other folks do? 
How the hell can I work 
When there's no work to do? 

"Hallelujah, I'm a bum 
Hallelujah, bum again 
Hallelujah, give us a handout 
And revive us againl" 



Chapter 12 



The sequence of events was swift and simple, 
moving it almost seemed according to some lunatic schedule. 

After the first night's Pee Aye there was confusion and alarm as well 
as an incoherent directionless elation on the part of all Eastern ZED 
executives who were reachable by the theatre manager. As for him, 
he reported it flatly, careful to take no position on the matter. Bart 
Elaine had pulled a switch and the audience response was sensational. 
He omitted describing the moment of panic, the house phone, frantic 
messages back and forth between projection booth, backstage, light 
panel and pit. For all he knew Bart Elaine's last minute surprise had 
actually been planned by someone in ZED, someone he was speaking 
to. It went well. Elaine and Mansento had put up a first class exhibi- 
tion, a real fight, well planned and exciting. Their pattern was rough 
and tough. It took two good men to carry it off in any event the audi- 
ence and reporters present thought so. Reporters went backstage. ZED 
publicity men weren't on hand and Elaine's hired free-lancer handled 
the impromptu remarks. Wilson seemed genuinely dumbfounded, 
though it was hard to believe Elaine would or could have swung this 
involving Mansento and his trainer, Mills and a Keys to the City 
Stunt which was coming up in few days now without Wilson knowing. 

There was no doubt they would be doing great business tomorrow 
on the strength of press, word-of-mouth and audience response. Mil- 
ton Mitchell was doing a follow-up on his initial announcement, mak- 
ing the scoop his baby. 
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When Liepsig, Vee Pee in charge of Promotion, got the story that 
same night, he put an immediate call through to the Sun Valley Lodge 
where Falk usually went on Wednesdays, flying in his small private 
plane with Bootsie and several scripts and rushes, a star, director or 
producer who needed an hour of Falk's valuable time to get straight- 
ened out on some immediate or long range matter. Falk lived on a 
meticulous schedule. He was asleep by ten-thirty and therefore not 
available. 

Next morning at nine A.M., breakfast; nine forty-five A.M., rushes; ten- 
thirty A.M., massage, or is it skiing. It was eight A.M., Idaho time when 
Liepsig called again. Harry would be in front of the fireplace in his 
private cottage getting the early results on ZED pictures in first runs. 

Liepsig told the story as the theatre manager had told it to him, 
also careful to impart no editorial comment. He had known Harry to 
do some reckless things in his time and, for all he knew, Harry had 
engineered this surprise package Pee Aye as part of his side war of 
attrition against Alex. Harry's wild moves usually turned out for the 
best. 

Harry immediately put a call through to Bel Air for Alex, and from 
Alex's sleepy bewilderment was certain that he had had nothing to do 
with it. He told Alex to call back by noon, at which time Harry would 
have heard from Liepsig again as to the effect if any on the first mati- 
nee at the Brooklyn ZED Theatre. If Alex had made any further moves 
on casting Count of Nine, hold them. 

Then he told Bootsie to advise Agnew, who had the guest room, 
that he was ready to resume his conference with him. 



Agnew came in and Bootsie went out. Bootsie drove in to Sun Is- 
land and phoned Wilson. He had a Do Not Disturb. She left word 
that "Redhead called and would call again in three hours. It was 
imperative that Wilson be on hand to receive the call/' 

That day all of the afternoon papers carried a story on Bart Elaine's 
performance at ZED Theatre. The stories ranged from tongue in cheek 
to strong cheering. Despite these stories which Mills had failed to fore- 
see would result from Mitchell's announcement, bringing the boys 
down to the theatre as it did, every paper and magazine invited for 
the press conference at eleven A.M. showed up. 
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There were many questions. Bart and Mills handled the answers 
between them. 

Bart Elaine had been the victim of a vicious slander campaign. No 
one would deny that he had, in a way of speaking, been made the 
symbol of Hollywood on the skids. Well, then, call him the scapegoat 
of it. He had been made the patsy for justified and unjustified attacks 
on Hollywood. Hollywood is falling apart. Old sick men play the roles 
of high school kids in stories for kindergarten mentalities making pic- 
tures that never got born. In times such as these when America and 
its way of life had to be told, had to be mirrored by motion pictures 
the strongest public relations instrument in this great land of ours 
wouldn't it ring true that along with justifiable criticism of Holly- 
wood hi-jinks, formula plot pictures and stale stories there be some 
limelight on the romance of Hollywood, the fighting heart of Holly- 
woodthe merit system fighting heart which, in spite of all excesses 
and weaknesses, thank God still beats in Hollywood. Was it fair to 
make Blaine the fall guy for all the weaknesses which no one denied 
-do exist in Hollywood when he, in fact, exemplified its strength? Mills 
was in fine form. 

Well, what did happen, Mr. Blaine? 

Nothing. I played eight sets of singles in tennis on an off day. 
I felt faint, went in for a check-up. I was told to take a month's 
rest, so I did, and by the time certain columnists had their field day 
of lies, the public had been convinced I had both feet in the grave like 
Hollywood itself and were having no part of me. Neither Hollywood 
nor Bart were gasping that well-known last breath Mills pointed out, 
keeping the questions and answers on a high plane. Blaine was a case 
in point where a healthy and free exercise of the correcting influence 
of the press had gone overboard. TV newscasters had kept the heart 
attack stories alive. 

Was Bart Blaine doing Count of Nine? There had been some rumor 
to the effect that the casting office at ZED was shooting, was negotiat- 
ing with this one, that one, the other one, and Bart and Harry Falk 
were on the outs. 

More gossip. More slander. A case in point. 

Whether he did Count of Nine or not-and he wasn't saying Bart 
had nothing but the highest regard for Harry Falk and ZED pic- 
tures. He enjoyed, he always had enjoyed, their close relationship. In 
fact he had a statement in his pocket from Harry Falk which he 
wanted to read to the boys, a statement which showed how Harry 
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Falk felt about the issue of this press conference, that issue of fair 
play and give Hollywood a chance and criticism was good when it 
was true and true enough much of it was true but let's give a little 
encouragement to self-criticism and healthy signs when we find it. 

The statement which Bart said came from Harry went straight to 
the heart of things. 

Bart Blaine, an idol of movie goers everywhere had taken a bad 
beating based on a rumor campaign. These Pee Ayes were the only 
way they knew of disclosing the true facts. There were other facts 
as important more important about true Hollywood trying to make 
pictures the way the public truly wanted them. 

When the press had gone, Mills learned that Bart had written 
Harry's statement and Harry didn't know about it even now. That wor- 
ried Mills for a few minutes but the reality that they definitely had 
a commitment for the Keys to the City for eight days hence took his 
mind off it. He'd have that info in the hands of ZED before Falk read 
his "statement" in the press or had it read to him. Wrote the state- 
ment himself. Nerve! Courage! 

He had the opening of Dark Dawn now only a week away, to con- 
cern himself with. 

Bart left for Brooklyn. Mills left for his office to follow through on 
feature stories, ZED Studios and Keys to the City. 

Now was the time to draw ZED into it. 



Wilson sweated it out until two o'clock his time when Bootsie's 
call came through. By now, Falk had not only heard that the Brooklyn 
ZED had seen its best opening matinee in two years. He had also 
heard through Liepsig about the press responses from last night 
which Liepsig characterized as excellent. All this Bootsie knew. She 
said none of it to Fred who picked up the phone with a heavy ap- 
prehension that she might have heard he had spilled the beans to 
Johnny Gaines. 

As everything that preceded the opening had no reality for Fred, 
so now these events which followed had none either. 

Bart could still drop dead at any one of twenty-two remaining per- 
formances. Falk would know that too. 

"I have important information for you," Bootsie said. 

"Yes. Give." 
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"Very important. What is it worth to you?" 

"Extra?" 

"Very." 

"What should it be worth to me?" 

"Four G's." 

"How about a hint?" 

"No hints. I'm taking chances talking on this phone, so tell me 
yes or no." 

"All right Four G's. Shoot" 

"You're in." 

Fred's heart took a leap. 

"Our friend can't get over the nerve of it. He likes that. He thinks 
you made your point where it counts. You know your last offer?" 

"Yes." 

"Add thirty-five to it. You can get it." 

"Kiddo! That's great news!" 

"You'll be getting a call from the mournful whistler." 

"I got you." 

"I think to be smart you should check out and fly back before he 
calls so you're on your way in but he can't reach you. He should 
sweat a little till you get there." 

"Like he made me." 

"That's right" 

"You're a hundred percent, kiddo!" 

" 'Bye now." 

"You get five!" 

"No, four is what I asked for, that's what I'll take." 

"I love you." 

"'Bye." 



Fred got a reservation on the first plane out. 

When Bootsie returned to the cottage she phoned Dr. Haas and said 
Mr. Falk wanted Dr. Haas to know he would be calling him to check 
some facts. In New York Bart Elaine had told the press and Milton 
Mitchell had told America and every drama page editor as well as 
news syndicated columnists were telling readers who were telling one 
another to judge by the business being done by the ZED Brooklyn 
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Palace that Bart Elaine had never suffered a heart attack and what 
did Dr. Haas have to say on this sensitive subject? 

Dr. Haas said he knew that's what Bootsie had called to tell him. 
But just how clearly did Dr. Haas know that Bart Blaine never did 
have a heart attack and who had said he had other than some irre- 
sponsible columnists? 

Bootsie got the impression that the trades had already called Dr. 
Haas and Haas had not been in to them, and got the further impres- 
sion that Mr. FalFs suggestion didn't sit well since it would place Dr. 
Haas in a most peculiar situation as a physician on the hospital staff 
in question, as well as with other colleagues to say nothing of nurses 
and orderlies who Mr. Falk may remember had had ample occasion 
to remember the patient and the true facts of his situation and 

Bootsie said she would communicate the response to her employer. 

She hurried down to the Ski Way where as always a huge crowd 
waited its turn. Falk never did. He paid large tips for which he was 
placed in the cable car that took him to the top of the ski run the 
moment he arrived. 

Falk was in the cable car riding blue skyward over dry hard snow and 
glistening white ice, listening to Agnew holding forth on how he would 
solve the present Hollywood dilemma. Talent had to gamble. So did 
management. The deadwood had to go. Men like Harry should con- 
fine themselves to financing, facilities and distribution. Men like 
Agnew should do the creative work, get eating money, no more, for 
doing it and take their chance on the result of the picture at the box 
office. 

"What's eating money?" 

"Fifty G's a picture/' 

"And what's taking a chance?" 

"Sharing in half the profits." 

"Not for me," Harry said. "I run my own plant." 

"Except for Alex," Agnew pointed out. "He has a fifty-fifty deal on 
the pictures he produces." 

"Yeah, but for getting that, he's my executive producer, you see." 

The emergency phone at the top of the ski slope, a phone expressly 
reserved for calling in accidents, etc., from the bottom of the jump, 
was ringing as the cable car pulled in. 

The private cop who answered the phone was worried. 

"For you, Mr. Falk. This is an emergency phone." He tried to say 
it as pleasantly as he could. 
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"Yes?" 

It was Bootsie and she told Mm the story on Dr. Haas. 

Harry's eyebrows bristled. He called Hollywood on the emergency 
phone and made them hold the cable car for him while he got 
through. 

When Dr. Haas answered, Harry said, "Unless you don't want to 
practice medicine in this town any more you answer the next call from 
the trades and do as you're told." He hung up and told the private 
cop he wouldn't need the cable car. He was ready for the thrill of a 
good ski run in the fresh late morning air. 

"Now, where were we?" he asked Agnew as the ski boy tied on his 
skis. 

"You run your own plant," Agnew reminded. 

"That's right," he said. 

Later he would tell Agnew that Elaine might play Count of Nine 
after all. Later. When he knew for a fact that Elaine would and could. 



Meanwhile Fred called Bart at the theatre, reported that things 
were moving and he was flying back to the Coast today. Bart told 
him to wait a moment and closed his dressing room door. He had got- 
ten Katherine Kane's room and she had been put in his. 

"You going to see Harry?" 

"No. Alex." 

"Screw that. You see Harry and tell him we want one hundred and 
eighty-five thousand." 

That made it five thousand more than the figure Bootsie had indi- 
cated. Fred could get that. "A one picture a year deal for ten years." 

That was going to be much harder. 

"And Alex goes off the picture." 

"Now, kiddo." 

"Listen, Fred. I've gotten very sick of you these past two weeks. If 
Mills weren't around I'd never have made it. So I don't feel like ar- 
guing with you about a Goddam single thing. Alex is off the picture 
or I am." 

"All right, kiddo." 

"And call Mollie. I phoned Kansas this morning and they said she 
wasn't in. Tell her I'm fine. Don't try to explain why we hadn't told 
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her all this. Say it was my orders and I'll call her tonight but just in 
case I don't reach her 111 call again tomorrow nine A.M. her time." 

'Will do, kiddo. How's the house?" 

"You'd think it was Saturday night!" 

"That's great, kiddo." 

Now suddenly the reality of the situation hit Fred. Bart brought 
reality back. His reality. 

What was it? 

Bart was fine. His plan had worked. He was giving orders to ZED 
Studios again. He hadn't died. He sounded fine. Business was great. 
They were in. 

But he had suffered a heart attack. Now as everyone was saying he 
never did, that reality must be held on to or pretty soon it would 
be a fact that he hadn't, in spite of the fact that he had. Or hadn't he? 
And his business slump came before the heart attack he did or didn't 
have. Yet now proving he hadn't was putting him in the money again, 
which made it look like heart attack had caused the slump and not 
the other way around. 

Fred called Johnny Gaines and told him that Falk had just been 
using him to goose Bart Elaine in trading. Now obviously Johnny 
was out. He had signed a contract with the punk. That had to be 
handled right away. Frankly, kiddo, he'd seen him to find out how 
serious the competition was but now he liked Johnny and Johnny's 
agent too from what he'd heard about him. He liked them both. They 
were going places. And Fred was going to help them get there. He 
would do his damndest to get Johnny a part in Count of Nine and 
there need be no talk of Fred getting paid for it either, and he'd never 
tell Johnny's agent how he had signed with Fred behind his agent's 
back. Gaines hung up on a note of impaled gratitude. 

Now Fred would be able to cover it with Bart. He had seen the 
kid to find out whether he'd been hired. Played him for a shmo. Also 
Bootsie. She need never know he'd told the kid that he knew. His 
phone rang. The New York office of Barney Finley. Barney's first lieu- 
tenant on the line. 

Did Fred have time for lunch? 

No. He was on his way West. 

In that case Barney Finley would have lunch with him in L.A. 

Another spot to cover with Bart. Talking about other clients and 
offering to join Barney's organization. That was to keep Barney in line 
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on Mansento, and that would be explanation enough if it ever came 
up. Barney's call put reality completely in focus. 

We're in business again, Bart and I. We're in. We were never out. 

Suddenly it dawned on him. Alex is handled by Barney! 

Bootsie had all her facts straight. Alex was rocky, and their own 
tide was smooth and rising. Bart's instinct had been right again. 

He wasn't selling. Once more he wasn't selling except if he tried to 
force them to Bart's terms. 

But ZED was on the run now and Fred had been able to close out- 
rageous deals before when they were on the run. 

They'd come East, seen and conquered. There is a magic in the 
world a weird handful of wonderment that does wildly choose and 
touch a certain rare few and Bart was one of them. Bart had once 
said to him, "I know myself down to the last secret. I always have. 
That's why I'm successful." 

And he did. Despite all medical judgment, show-wise predictions 
or even disaster, magically using the heart attack if he ever had one 
to bring up short his waning box office, using even this to his benefit 
to fit his wish willmagic whatever it was that defied rational expla- 
nation. Bart had defied the laws before. Now he defied the grave 
itself neither dying on stage, at the ticket office or in the hearts of 
his audience of followers which included Fred anew. 

He is as his commodity rates. What a fine prospect this trip West 
was going to be. Getting to Falk was not going to be too difficult He'd 
see Alex, tell him that in the nature of their business it was out of 
Alex's hands. We are only interested in a long term deal and Alex 
could only be involved in the one picture Count of Nine the very 
angle Alex had used on him to avoid discussion of long range relations 
now turned against Alex. Sweet 

Then he'd talk to Harry. 

Fred wired ahead for Alex to wait for him at the studio. He would 
be arriving at seven-thirty California time. 



The meeting with Alex was brief. 

'1 can't tell you how happy I am for you and Bart, and how I re- 
sented holding up Bart on Count of Nine. I don't have to tell you that 
was the front office's idea." 

Meaning Harry. 
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Fred noticed that the huge sketch of the two fighters had been 
changed. The smaller fighter now unmistakably looked like Bart 
Elaine. The passing of a champ and of an era. Alex's way of goosing 
all comers on his next picture, and humane, up-to-the-minute Alex 
was sitting there, in an open throat shirt, its collar flaps tucked under 
the suspenders which circled his athletic shoulders. 

Fred looked at the suntanned hairless chest, listened to the warm 
sympathetic voice and remembered a farewell party Alex had thrown 
for a distinguished playwright who'd come West under contract to 
sit at a studio for six months with no assignment, driven almost mad 
by idleness till relief came with the failure to have his contract re- 
newed. Alex's toast had been terrific. It had brought tears to many 
eyes. But it would have been just as easy and more rewarding for 
Alex to have given the man a contract at ZED. Alex, eloquent in the 
extreme, had preferred to give the toast. 

Dear, cultured, civilized Alex. 

Fred cut him short, told him the facts that took negotiations out 
of his hands and left. A half hour later Bootsie was on the phone with 
her beware-of-the-switchboard office voice. 

"Mr. Falk calling. One moment please." 

"Thanks." 

"Fred?" 

"Hi, kiddo." 

"Sport. I could sue you and Bart for giving the press an unauthor- 
ized statement in my name." Genial but threatening. 

"Sure you could, kiddo. Also you could ask the M.P.A. to run a 
dinner in your honor for the statement Bart credited to you. It was 
worth a million dollars to the industry and we gave it to you for free!" 

Falk laughed. 

"You and Alex talk?" 

"Sure. I told him we have term deal offers in town and thaf s all 
we're interested in." 

"How's Bart's health?" 

"How does it look?" 

"You know, sport, this is only his first day. Dark Dawn hasn't opened 
yet. All this noise could be nothing but a loud fart." 

"Could be, kiddo, but we're negotiating with others right now on 
the strength of it. Want to see me, Harry?" 

"Of course. Why do you think I called?" 

"Name it* 
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"Tomorrow, breakfast/* 

"Fine, kiddo ." 

When they hung up, Falk was angry, not at Fred or Bart but at 
Alex and Haas. They had put him in one hell of a trading position. 
What's more, if he didn't close a deal with Bart now he'd be the 
village idiot. Alex's dislike of Bart had caused this trouble. That's 
what happened when people took anything about the business per- 
sonally. An actor was like a sound stage, a prop, lights, wardrobe, 
cutting rooms properties. All one and the same. Yet that seemed to 
be the most difficult fact to get through some people's heads! Alex's 
head now. And that called itself his executive producer, and wanted 
more ZED preferred stock! 

"There was a New York doctor," Falk said to Bootsie, "who saw 
Elaine and said he never had a heart attack after all." 

"I believe it, Mr. Falk. The way Bart carried on at the hospital he 
just couldn't have really had a heart attack or he'd be dead by now." 

"He certainly didn't behave like he was sick," Falk agreed, smiling. 

"Especially when he came back to finish the picture," Bootsie re- 
minded. 

Falk nodded. Alex had tried to prevent that scene, too, trying to use 
a double, getting Harry personally down on the set. 

Sure enough, Alex was getting far too personal in his methods. 
There was no room for personal feelings in a business based entirely 
on stirring personal feelings in those buyers called Audience. The only 
thing that matters is the last hit, and when a man for using first names 
endearingly and not wearing ties or vests got the idea that this was 
anything but a coldly impersonal business it was time he also thought 
of leaving. Alex and his personal contracts with talent. That Katherine 
Kane deal is what loused up Raw Leather. Bart had proven that with 
his Pee Ayes. The audience still loved him. 



Next day Fred and Falk spent breakfast time and two hours there- 
after. The trades carried Dr. Haas' story confirming the fact that Bart 
Blaine had been victimized by slander and it was good to see that the 
newspapers were still behind fair play. The public was still ready to 
cheer for Hollywood, its heroes and product, one reporter added a 
cheering thought to anyone connected in whatever way with the in- 
dustry. Good showmanship was all that was needed, another of the 
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trades concluded sagely, like Falk and ZED Pictures and Barfs Pee 
Ayes. 

When Fred first raised the issue of Alex, Falk shouted that no one 
told him how to run his plant. But then Fred said that Alex had 
blamed the stalling on Harry and boasted to someone on the outside 
no use asking me who, kiddo, because I've given my word I wouldn't 
tell that he had talked you, Harry, into screentesting some shmo 
named Johnny Gaines with whom Alex has some special understand- 
ingsomething about Johnny's girl friend, a luscious kid on TV in 
New York. Anyway the whole smell around Alex made it pretty hard 
for Bart. He put his heart into it, and Harry, his face red as blood, 
told Fred they had a deal, for seven years one a year at ten grand 
less per picture than Fred had asked and Fred accepted it. The 
lawyers went to work that afternoon. Fred had the draft ready by 
evening. 

Falk would try to stall for the next five days till Dark Dawn opened 
if he could and Fred knew it. That's why he went over the draft with 
Harry that night. The contracts would be ready for signing in twenty- 
four hours. 

When Liepsig reported that Bart had piled up record business that 
day in Brooklyn and the SRO sign was out, Harry was ready to sign 
next day, even with the added clause Fred demanded stipulating that 
if Bart dies his salary for the remainder of the term goes to his wife 
and if she dies it goes to his kids. 

Then Harry called Liepsig and said, "Change the advertising on 
Dark Dawn. The name stinks. Build it around Elaine. Put him over the 
title and change the title to Comeback!' 

A new negative title opening would be shot and printed. Fortu- 
nately the prints for the other openings had not yet been sent out 
into America for rental. They would keep Dark Dawn near the title 
so as not to lose the value of magazine ads that were already out or 
too far in to be changed. 

He got Alex to issue a statement to the trades on how glad he was 
that Bart Blaine would be playing the lead in Count of Nine and how 
he looked forward to the opening of Comeback which was an apt 
title not only for this particular film but for the guts and fighting spirit 
of Bart Blaine, a credit to the entire motion picture industry. 

Then when the Blaine contract was signed, Falk would tell Alex 
he was off the picture. There was nothing in Alex's contract that stipu- 
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lated he could produce a picture if Falk said no. If Alex didn't like it 
he could talk to his lawyer. 

These were the events that had taken place since the first pee aye. 

There were still six more days left until the opening of Comeback. 
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Chapter 13 



Bart woke with the impression that it was the 
sun shining directly into his eyes that had caused them to open. 
The shades were down, yet the feeling persisted. 

It was inside, running through his blood. The agony of trying to 
sleep after the first opening night was completely gone. He had 
twisted the tail of success again, hurled it to the ground again. David 
and Goliath. A beautiful morning, a beautiful day. Eleven A.M., two 
hours before leaving for the first matinee in the Bronx. Bart had been 
given the star's dressing room and the house manager, accustomed to 
de luxe movie palace protocol, viewed the fourth act of the stage show 
as the piece de resistance. He had asked Bart whether he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the order of his two sketches, for the one with 
Katherine Kane was fourth while the ringwork with Mansento was 
fifth and last Bart liked it as it was and of course, of course, Mr. 
Elaine, if you're satisfied, we're satisfied. 

Bart called the desk for his messages. None from Mollie. This wasn't 
funny any more. He had called Kansas twice yesterday. Each time the 
same answer. "Mrs. Blaine is not in." If that happened again today 
he'd make it station-to-station and speak to whoever was there and 
find out where the hell she was. 

Wires of congratulations from all and sundry. Nothing from her, 
but nothing. She hadn't even answered his wire. Surely she'd gotten 
the message that he'd called. It was certainly her move now. 

She was sore because he had kept his zero-hour solution a secret 
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even from her. So what. It would pass. Until it did he could afford to 
be generous. Mollie not calling hadn't bothered him too much. Noth- 
ing could. 

The hotel operator said that Mr. Mills had called. Two days in the 
Bronx and two in Manhattan after which a day of rest followed by the 
Waterless Thursday deal and the Keys to the City in Brooklyn at Bor- 
ough Hall, and finally, Friday, the opening of Dark Dawn. Correction. 
Comeback. He smiled. Comeback my ass. He'd never left. It was 
Harry's way of re-embracing him in public for the tickets it would sell. 
Yes, Hariy was loving his property again and Alex was now definitely 
off the picture. 

Bart stretched and yawned pleasantly. Nice, soft bed. Fine night's 
sleep. He had dreamed something, exactly what didn't matter. He had 
no need to remember it, enjoying its comforting afterglow. 

Last night at Sardi's, Dellie Moreno dancing., singing, technicolor 
star had come to their table to say, "I suppose you know everybody's 
talking about how Katherine Kane got the billing and you got the 
notices. Now I hear she's throwing fits." 

He phoned Mills prepared for good news, "I ran into Dellie again 
after you left last night," Mills said, "and told her you really thought 
she meant it about throwing a party for you. She said fine. Wanted to 
call you. I said you'd reach her through Celebrity Service today. I fig- 
ured you might like that kind of relaxation." 

"Not by twisting her arm, I don't." 

"It wasn't that way at all, Bart, she was tickled. Really! Thought 
you hadn't taken her seriously." 

Bart had never gotten to know Dellie well. They'd met often at the 
homes of mutual friends, at the Tennis Club, at gala Hollywood open- 
ings where both posed for stills and newsreel clips or said their little 
usual glad-to-be-here's into the radio mike. 

"You're East on location shooting for a Technicolor film, aren't you?" 
She had said yes and asked, "Are you really a Polack proletarian?" 
then had taken hold of his wrist and pleaded, "Can I use your pass at 
the Tennis Club? I'll be going back in two weeks and I'm still broke." 
She bobbed her blue-black, curly-haired head, "Taxes." 

"I'm going back Friday myself, baby." 

"So soon? I thought you'd do a play or something the way every- 
one does when they come East." 

The way every hasbeen does when they come East to make them- 
selves attractive rather than available for Hollywood. 
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"I don't have to," he had answered. 

Actually, she was well aware that Bart would be doing Count of 
Nine and had refused to have Katherine Kane in it as his female 
lead. DelhVs reason for going to his table was directly related to this 
fact. A friend of hers at ZED Pictures had provided the pertinent data. 
It would be a good part for Dellie who, at the age of twenty-six, 
was beginning to feel old for the dancing roles and was desperately 
seeking a dramatic part to widen the base of her casting possibilities. 
Her agent had been trying to sell Dellie for Count of Nine until 
only a few weeks back when it was generally held that Bart was 
out and an unknown young juvenile would get the male lead. Then 
Dellie looked too old, but with Bart playing it she'd do fine so his 
break also might be hers. "Well throw a party for you," she said. "You're 
so successful again, it would be fun. Do let me throw a party for you." 

Then she was whisked away by her friends belatedly returned from 
their first Kentucky Derby, followed by four weeks of boating and 
they simply had to tell her all about it, so please excuse us. Dellie had 
left behind the irritation of her attractiveness for all of the giddy skit- 
terings about and his annoyance at her fast., cute digs. 

"So she said yes." 

"Said she would have called your hotel if she'd known which one, 
Why not accept?" 

Si was about to add, it's good publicity, but last night at Sardfs 
checked him. 

At Sardfs Bart had sat amused watching the tension rise during 
the late night hours among the theatre habitues. The Eastern market- 
place for flesh peddling. Like Bagdad, din and all, and the con- 
spiratorial selling or buying of a fake or real pearl honestly found, 
earned, or stolen. Bart had watched, an amused spectator above the 
comedy. 

Great script. Great talent. Great producer. Great backer. Great 
hokum. When the rhythm rose high enough so that Mills had started 
table hopping, Bart summoned his waiter to bring Mills back. 

"Quit that. I don't like it." 

"I was talking to the drama editor of the Watchword putting in a 
plug for you." 

"I don't need it. Let them come to us." 

Mills smarted under the peremptoriness with which Bart had com- 
manded him back seemed to forget pretty fast all the hard work 
which he, in fact both of them, had put in. Then Mills thought, that's 
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what a champ is made of. When he wins it's no more than he expected. 
Let them come to us and by God they did, including the drama editor 
of the Watchword, to finish their conversation and shake Mr. Elaine's 
hand. Among those who had come to their table had been Dellie. 

Everybody is my friend now, he thought, while Mills awaited his 
decision on Dellie. Knowing what made the waiter say: 
"Good evening, Mr. Elaine. Congratulations." 
"Good afternoon, Mr. Elaine. Honor to have you." 
"Goodbye, Mr. Elaine. Please come again," didn't change his pleas- 
ure in it despite the fact that only a week ago they were getting ready 
to say, 

"Bye-bye, Mr. Elainebad buy, Mr. Elaine and goodbye forever, 
Mr. Elaine." 

There was strength and ease in this triumph, it made the world 
right and was nice to consider unhurriedly. Shower, shave, maybe 
Dellie a new dish. Not as sweet as it had looked on a recent Life 
cover naming her "America's Latin- American Queen of Love." But nice. 

Why not accept? Success circuit for the plaudits having been played 
now in solo, a party where the thing was registered solidly on his pro- 
fessional community was a damn good idea. First East. Then West. 
He and Mollie would throw one hell of a party, better than the last 
one. Dellie was a good idea too, something about which Mollie 
couldn't raise an eyebrow or an objection. It was part of Mills* neces- 
sary publicity plans which Bart had to play along with, going wher- 
ever it took him, baby. 

He told Mills he'd think about it and promised to phone Dellie one 
way or the other. 

"Now, about the Keys to the City, Bart." Mills had been saving 
this point ever since the day they had motored back from Mansento's 
farm and Bart had gotten ill. Bart's father was alive. He lived in 
Brooklyn. It just made no sense to have Bart get the Keys to the City 
in Brooklyn and not have his father there. The Prince of Kings County, 
ignoring his father, was downright bad publicity. Now that Bart was 
cheerful and happy and himself again, with only six days left, Mills 
carefully of coursehad to return to that matter. 

"My friends at the Borough Hall in Brooklyn want to know whether 
youVe got any relatives around. If so, they think you ought to invite 
them." 

"I'm not inviting my father, Mills." 

"I know. Any other relatives?" 
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"My wife's in Kansas with my kids. Sure, I got a brother in New 
York I ain't seen in over ten years." 

"How about him?" 

"No." 

"Okay, Bart." 

Bart hung up and stretched. Can't blame Mills for trying about 
Pavle. He's doing his job. Doing it well, too. And doing it on Dellie 
was real considerate of him. 

In the bathroom he stopped lathering his face, remembering that 
he wasn't supposed to shave from now until after the stills were taken 
Wednesday morning and then again on Thursday, shaving then for 
the photographer, patriotically using only one cup of water instead of 
a sinkful and the running faucet. A nice, smooth chin for the Keys to 
the City. The idea of going to Dellie's party in his honor sporting a 
beard tickled him and it might, if things went right, even tickle her. 

The jerks at ZED's Palace in the Bronx had been to see him in 
Brooklyn. The beard was now a grand idea according to the house 
manager of Bronx ZED, a man like a grey stocking hat with a head for 
a tassle. 

The manager in Manhattan, more man-of-the-world type, thought 
they were lucky that they would get him when he really had a set of 
whiskers, it added so much to the scene on stage with Miss Kane, and 
actually was quite *in keeping.' 

The Prince could do no wrong. 

Bart kept running the shower for the pleasure of feeling its warmth 
and rhythm. For a Waterless Thursday hero he sure was wasting a 
hell of a lot of water. So what! The rules weren't for him and every- 
one was always trying to get high enough out of the hassle to hand 
down rules with the ultimate knowledge that they were meant for 
others to obey. 

This adulation healed. Small matter that Sherman Billingsley would 
not have put his tab on the house and added champagne to the gift 
before the Pee Ayes any more than his not calling for reservations at 
Jack and Charlie's would have seated him front downstairs and center, 
and the same went for Dellie. Front, center and down, when he 
thought of Dellie, was a pleasant prospect. Selecting a shirt he saw the 
remaining powders of saltpetre and the nitroglycerine tablets and 
laughed aloud. 

Brother, was he ever in a state that night. Only three days ago. Im- 
possible. Where were the sighs, the head throbs, the twisted con- 
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sonants, and the dull, dead spot in his right arm? His body was a 
waltz in tune, in rhythm, unfettered and unharassed, a joy to the sense 
of which he pulsated. Throwing the medication into the wastepaper 
basket he decided that he would let Dellie run the wingding what- 
ever her own reasons might be. If, in the light of those other reasons 
the front and center part didn't come off, he'd just laugh in her face 
for last night's digs, thank her for the hospitality and go his way. 

This was Saturday. He'd be finished in Manhattan Tuesday night. 
That made Wednesday the perfect time for a party. Celebrity Service 
gave him Dellie's number. He called, learned that Dellie was still 
asleep, and left the message that he would call again. Breakfast came. 
It was nice to breakfast alone. Soon afterwards there was a long dis- 
tance call and he found himself hoping that it was Mollie. It was Fred 
to report each last detail of the contract. They had gotten everything, 
but everything. Seven years, no options, one picture a year, one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand bucks per picture, story and script ap- 
proval, seven percent of the net profit over five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, no loan-outs, a new dressing room, choice of producer and 
director as well as female lead and cameraman, the privilege to per- 
form in theatre, radio and television throughout the term, in spite of 
the M.P.A/s fight against TV. Over the title billing and Alex was defi- 
nitely out. If Bart died before the end of seven years Mollie got the 
balance, if she died the kids got it. 

Bart grunted noncommitally after each point. 

"Kiddo, do you hear me? You've got the world by its nuts/* 

"Takes my breath away," Bart sneered. 



He hung up with a contempt for Fred's excitement, then realized 
and dismissed the fact that he'd forgotten to ask whether Fred had 
reached Mollie. Success was natural because it steadied him. He didn't 
go flying on it. He winged without it. Giddy with success was a phrase 
he'd heard but knew nothing about from experience. He only got 
giddy with failure, or the thought of it. This way, life seemed normal, 
quiet, easy. They'd bow and scrape. Harry would yield, calling it 
Comeback. So would Dellie with a little come-on. Things were in their 
place and he responded to it all with a comfortable youngness and re- 
laxed power. His own company was a welcome thing. If a man can't 
be himself and enjoy it, if he's got to run into activity losing himself in 
frantic action or motion, with or without rhyme or reason, he is his 
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own miserable prisoner and no amount of money in the world can 
make him happy. 

That's what triumph did for him. 

It restored him, removed boredom. It made him serene, slowing 
down what had to be slowed down. 

So it wasn't logical. What was logic anyway in the face of how one 
felt? Good was good, bad was bad and to hell with logic. He thought 
it with kindliness, relegating logic to a not too punishing hell. 

This success was his, of his making, and for himself. Not for Falk, 
not for Alex, or Fred, not even for Mollie. 

And against Pavle. He clenched his teeth, his eyes narrowing, but 
he smiled. A success that was not for Pavle was against Pavle. It was a 
majestic thing, a joy and a secret balm, secret even from himself, and 
he didn't care a hoot in hell for that once plaguing question or the 
answer to 'Why?" 

He hated no one. 

Lita, upstairs now. She had phoned and left a message of con- 
gratulations followed by a bottle of champagne tied around the middle 
with a big silk ribbon. Come back all is forgiven, and all because of 
comeback! He thought of inviting Lita to the party and chuckled in- 
wardly. That would goose Dellie. He could take Lita there and to 
answer Dellie's anger blame Mills. Mollie couldn't put a finger on 
any of that either. These were things he had to do. Purely profes- 
sional, baby. He smiled again, liked the feeling it left on the muscles 
of his face and the warmth it brought to his belly. The sense of being 
trapped, of not being able to do anything he wanted to when he 
wanted to, was completely gone. Banished. He raised the shades and 
sunshine flooded in. A million bucks. His private number. Exactly how 
he felt now. No longer hay before the horse. He rubbed his bare chest 
as he opened the window. I can do anything I want to. Absolutely 
anything. Heads, Lita; tails, Dellie; but tails both, and I win either 
way. 

It stirred nothing beyond the amusement of considering it Could it 
be he didn't want it? That startled and surprised him. Well, he 
didn't. Actually didn't. Now that he felt free to feel whatever broad- 
tails suited his touch he realized that what he felt was only for Mollie. 
That was why her not phoning needled him. He wanted Mollie. He'd 
stand still for needling from her, had it coming to him from her. No 
longer in panic, he discovered it was not only the fact that he had to 
be loyal to Mollie. He wanted to. That was new. So here was a new 
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feature of success. Loyalty to Mollie was no longer based on the fear 
that she would find out if he weren't. He, of his own free will, wished 
it. Being loyal, while craving disloyalty, and being disloyal while 
yearning not to, had been the only remaining fight* he had to win. 
Success, once bitter, could now be sweet. Success had really worked 
its miracle this time. Oh, Mollie, lift the phone out of its cradle and 
sing sweet across the wires to your baby. When the phone rang, it 
was Dr. Davidson to say that the blood chemistry showed an increase 
in cholesterol, which, he explained, tended to harden the arteries re- 
quiring an even more rigorous diet. There were conflicting theories on 
whether cutting down one's intake of eggs, butter and carrots, high 
in cholesterol content, increased the cholesterol in his blood. Dr. 
Davidson believed it did. He was sending a complete list of forbidden 
foods in the mail. Meanwhile he recommended cutting down on eggs, 
butter and carrots at once. 

If that was all he had to cut down on he was in great shape. "So 
I'm more or less unchanged?" 

"More or less." 

But not where it mattered, brother. There he was changed, and 
plenty changed, and all for the better! 

He waited as long as he could for Mollie's call and when he finally 
had to leave for the Bronx he was still not angry at her. The world 
was still right. Down in the lobby he signed autographs, smiling and 
jesting with the kids. When one girl's pen didn't work, Bart snapped 
his fingers for the bellboy. 

"Run into the stationery store, like a good fella, and buy us a foun- 
tain pen." 

After he had ( autographed the book for the girl, he closed the pen 
and gave it to her. 

She almost swooned. 

Since Barfs whereabouts were no longer a secret to be kept from 
Falk or the whole wide world, he now used the ZED chauffeur and 
limousine. He, Bart Elaine, star of Comeback, master of his destiny, 
was going to the Bronx to let his public see that their indestructible 
demi-god was as strong, as virile, as dashing as ever, only more so. 
Look and listen bow and whistle here comes Bart Elaine! 



the second and third shows Bart phoned Dellie. She was 
awake now and he thanked her for the gracious offer of the party. 
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Wednesday would be the best night, he said, and could he and Mills 
see her for a drink tonight, which he'd love if she didn't mind the fact 
that he would need a shave preparing for the Waterless Thursday 
stills. She'd love to but not tonight. She was busy tonight. Then to- 
morrow night? Fine. 

"Two of you. One of me. How nice. Then my boyfriend won't be 
jealous." 

"Who's he?" 

"Just an assistant director assisting his poor tuckus off back in the 
warm Siberia right this minute." 

It was arranged. Bart told Mills to attend to reservations and pick 
a place. Mills picked Versailles, where they would catch Edith Piaf s 
last show. 

When Bart returned to his dressing room between the third and 
fourth shows Mollie was there. She had been delayed by the need 
to spend important time with Valerie, and then plane reservations 
were unavailable. She had to make the trip by train. 

Bart stared for a moment. 

"Baby!" He embraced her. "Jesus Christ. Why didn't you tell me?" 
He kissed her. "You're a sight for my eyes." He threw things off a 
chair. "Don't go away," He grinned. "Ill be right back." 

He used the coin booth backstage and tried to reach Dellie to cancel 
tomorrow night's date. Not in. He'd live without the party too if 
necessary. 

Mollie was here. 

Now that she was he could make Si happy too. Mollie would attend 
the Keys to the City. He'd reach Dellie later. When he returned to his 
room Mollie was standing. 

"Bart. YouVe got to stop." 

She couldn't have known about Dellie! 

"Stop what?" 

"These appearances. Now. Right now." 

He laughed. "You're kidding." 

"I was never this serious. Risking your life four times a day and not 
even halfway finished yet. I have a lot to tell you, Bart, but it begins 
and ends with this. I love you and I want you. I know how much of 
what has been wrong is my fault. But what you're doing now must 
stop or I do." 

He restrained the smile. Contract, adulation, the return of all 
things good feeling like a kid again. Loving her like mad again. 
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What she didn't know about him. But he loved her, she loved him. 
Her fault as well as his. She said so. That was all that mattered. 

"Let's get out of here and eat, baby, while you tell me over a 
juicy steak." 

She told him. While he dressed. On the way to the restaurant 
While they ate. After they ate. On the way back to the theatre. In his 
dressing room. While he got into the fighting togs. 

She told him and told him and told him and yes baby yes yes yes 
baby. 

But a man can't quit when the wheels are turning. When the nation 
knew it, when luck was running your way, you can't destroy it after 
all this agony and sweat. Besides, there was no need to. Baby, do 
you get that? No need! Look and see for yourself. Do I look sick? Do 
I sound sick? And please, please, please Bart! And I must tell you. 
Oh I must tell you. 

She told him again for their very own life together, worked at now, 
lived with meaning now was at stake. 

The assistant stage manager gave Bart the 'ten minutes to curtain* 
alert. 

She told him once more. 

"Baby, wait here. It's only a twenty minute turn with a break be~ 
tween the two spots. Wait here." He kissed her. Be sure. Be sure now. 

She was sure. 

She shut the door against the music, the applause, the wheels that 
were turning. She could neither stop, help nor reach him. 

It was over. 

Had she faced herself sooner, acted rather than talked, the only 
result would have been what it unavoidably must be now. 

Leave him. 

Before the fruits of his act reveal themselves in the final result of 
triumph, tragedy both or neither and distort your decision or its 
meaning for you. 

Now. 

Leave him. If Katey was a widow who should re-wed she was one 
too, only with shameful memories and like all losers in a wrong war 
faced by cruel but well-earned reparations. 

She and Bart had found their compatibility in those parts of them- 
selves they had to lose if either were to survive. Even if they loved one 
another, as she loved him and in his fevered way he loved her, it was 
like all love, based on need. The needs in their case were the perpetu- 
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ation of what made them ill wrong deeds for him mere words for 
her whiskey for the drunkard, cocaine for the addict, a romance with 
their pasts, not their futures. 

I Mollie Mansett, do thee unwed, whether rising or falling from this 
point and hereafter. Bart, I must give you up. Each of us must fight 
for our intensely personal right to live the way we have to live or 
even die for what we know to be the better stakes or the finer failures. 

She phoned Stern, surprised at herself for doing so, and told him 
what had happened. She was picking up the children in Kansas and 
returning to Los Angeles by plane. Stern said he would be waiting at 
the airport. She left Bart a note. 

There was -if^ing to talk about. She was leaving. When he re- 
turned to the djessing room she was gone. 

That nigh" " e sent Mollie a long wire. He sent flowers and instruc- 
tions that si ^as to receive a new bouquet every day. He instructed 
Fred to look ni OK her when she arrived. She wanted him to live. That 
was no barper. When he finished here and got home he'd patch it up. 
The glue of, patching, the pieces to patch, would have to wait didn't 
fit his present rhythm or its concentration. Pondering it would deflect 
him from the task which was not yet over but whistling on to a glori- 
ous finish. 



The next morning as the limousine swung over to the East River 
Drive he opened the newspaper to the entertainment section. 

LAST DAY 

BART ELAINE In Person 
Bronx ZED Palace 

That's all No stage show. No forty-eight point type for the band 
leader. The picture barely featured. No Katherine Kane. 

And before that IN BROOKLYN. 

He shook it off. What of it? So Pavle hadn't shown up in Brooklyn, 
When had he ever? 

His own face confronted him on the opposite page. 

"Father's Day with Bart Elaine," the caption said on top and below. 
By God, so it was. Today was Father's Day. Bart with a girl child sit- 
ting on his knee and a quote credited to Bart as father and family 
man. Mollie next to him. 
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The train ride East with Mollie and the Brooklyn fans, recalling 
Pavle's dissertation on compassion. 

A swift and delicious sadism surged up against Pavle. So today was 
Father's Day and what do you know? Eat heart, dear father mine, on 
Pavle Day. Read it and weep. Pretend you don't know I'm in town. 
Your black sheep blazes white and bright across the New York City 
skyline. Your banker bum is here. 

Suffer this day, father. 

The need to see Pavle puzzling over his son's invulnerability swept 
over him. 

See this! 

"What are you?" Pavle had said. "Chzort! A bur^ From you I can 
expect nothing." Now Bart was glad it had remained with him. This 
victory mine. These press clippings for me. These broa* r : *Lita, Dellie, 
all of them bending to me. All at the snap of a lmg$ Rising when 
the industry was falling. This too was new. Succes^Mn't given him 
this the first time either. Now sending money to Pavfe Wasn't enough. 
He had to see Pavle and have Pavle see him. Remembrance. Happy 
Father's Day, A gift both of them had earned. Then the issue of Pavle 
could be buried once and for all. 

As for Mollie, that would work out. 

After the first show, while Robert was giving him a rub-down, the 
watchman knocked on his door and said, "There's a Mr. Brykcinski 
to see you, sir." 

Bart sat up. 

"Who?" he wanted to hear it again. 

"Mr. Brykcinski." 

He smiled. Sure, why not? These were his innings. "All right." He 
sent Robert out. All he had to do was want something and it hap- 
pened. He felt quite calm as he said, "Show him in." For the first time 
in his life Pavle couldn't disturb his sense of well being. Now the 
shoe would be on the other foot. 

It turned out not to be Pavle at all. It was Bart's older brother, 
Tomas. 

With him was a piquant, delicately faunlike girl of ten Tomas' 
daughter, Marian, whom Bart had never seen. The girl hung behind 
her father, taking in the room, tibe makeup, the light over the dress- 
ing table, his boxing trunks and other wardrobe and props scattered 
about, press clippings and schedules tacked to the wall by the stage 
manager. 
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It took Bart a minute to strip the folds of weight gain off Tomas' 
face and form to see under it Tomas, dear brother Tomas. 

"Hello, Barto." He extended his hand and talked out of the side of 
his mouth. 

Bart rose and shook his hand. 

"This is your niece, Marian. She's very proud of her famous uncle." 

"You don't look like dad or grandpa." She meant he looked much 
younger and very like his celluloid image on the screen. 

"Takes after momma," Tomas said. It pricked a live nerve some- 
where in Bart. 

"How does it feel to be back in New York after all these years?" 

Bart cleared off two chairs. 

"Not bad. How's the bail bond business?" 

"Haven't been near it for years." Tomas threw a side glance at 
Marian as though expecting Bart to understand its meaning. 

"Been reading the series in the Brooklyn Eagle?" Tomas asked. 

Brooklyn again. 

"No, what series?" 

"About gambling, bookies, joints every police precinct is involved." 
He enjoyed the prospect. "When it busts, it'll be a sizzler." 

It was all said out of the corner of his mouth like a summer stock 
version of a thirdrate politician. 

"A thing like that could mean opportunities for a bright fellow." 

What the hell was he selling deviously, trying to establish equal 
footing with his long lost brother. 

Bart didn't follow it, or Tomas' pulling away from talk about the 
bail bond business either. 

"How's Sylvia?" 

"Pregnant." He laughed. "False labor yesterday so she's staying in 
the hospital. I got a room next door hotel style. Quite a Father's Day 
present." He laughed and flipped out his tie. "Marian gave me this. 
Pretty, huh?" 

"Grandpa's staying at the house with me till they come home," 
Marian said, embarrassed about the Father's Day gift. 

"Pa's here in the Bronx?" 

"Yeah." 

There was a pause. 

"Marian would like to have your autographed picture only she's 
ashamed to ask." 

"Sure." 
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Bart opened the desk and took out scores of stills provided by ZED 
for backstage fans and handed them to her. 

"Pick the one you want/' 

She was glad, relieved to turn her face away from him and then to 
stare at him unnoticed. 

"So why didn't Pavle come with you?" 

"You know. With Sylvia in labor." 

"I played Brooklyn for a couple of days too. He never showed there 
either." 

"Well, Bart, you could give someone a call you know." 

"Yeah. I know." Like today, for instance. Very appropriate. He lit a 
cigarette thinking how corny reality was. 

"Pa's keeping company," Tomas said with a good-natured leer. "A 
widowpast the stage you know. But for Pop it's better than solitaire." 

Tomas' old technique of tearing down, this time disassociating him- 
self from Pa to get closer to Bart's good graces. It brought back the 
whole picture of Tomas always trying to be in with the winning side 
even if only for a moment. 

"So if you're not a bail bondsman any more what are you doing 
these days?" 

Again the uneasy side glance at Marian, too absorbed in examining 
stills of her famous uncle to pay much attention, 

"I got me a law office after I passed the bar. Tough at first but 
pretty good now. Same old building, 148th and Third Avenue." 

Bart hadn't even known Tomas was a lawyer. Passed the bar? The 
last he knew of Tomas being a lawyer was the pipe dream department 
and going to law school at night and that was ten years ago. It seemed 
incredible right now that he had denied their existence so completely 
to himself that in fact he knew nothing of what had happened to them 
in ten years. 

"Pa's told you all about it." Tomas stated it. But it sounded like a 
question. 

"No," Bart answered, 'Tie told me nothing and I still don't know 
why he didn't come with you." 

"He said we should call him at the house, wants to say hello. Gotta 
phone here?" 

Bart indicated the phone near his sink. 

"This one," Marian announced. She handed it to Bart. The usual. 
Open collar. Shadow of head on wall. Waist shot. Three-quarter pro- 
file. Everything but the pipe and dog. 
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Bart took it 

"Okay. What' 11 I say?" 

"Could you sign it with Brykcinski in parenthesis? Some of the 
kids don't even believe you're my uncle." 

Bart took out his pen. 

"To Marian Brykcinski with affection, from her uncle, Bart Blame." 

"That does it, doesn't it?" he asked. He couldn't get himself to do 
it exactly the way she had asked. 

She nodded. 

"We're calling grandpa," Tomas said. 

"Why? Is momma in labor again?" 

Tomas laughed. "Not again. It hasn't started yet. Except when 
we had you." He put his arm around Marian. "She'll always be our 
favorite. Pop's too." 

"Why didn't we see you ever before?" Marian asked Bart. 

He waited for Tomas to suggest an answer. But Tomas busied him- 
self with the phone. 

"I haven't been East." 

Tomas had already dialed and Bart felt his heart racing suddenly. 
""Marian's a real athlete. Ice skating down at Crotona Park in the win- 
ter and swimming at the Y twice a week all year. Maybe you'll use her 
in a picture one day." 

"Stay away from show business," Bart said. 

Then Tomas said, "Pop? Tomas. Yani and I are here at the ZED 
Theatre with Barto. Yes. I told him you wanted to talk to him." 

Bart felt the orientation course in it. So Pavle didn't even know they 
were here and Tomas in his embarrassment had decided to conceal 
that His anger stilled the heart speed. 

"Yeah, here he is." 

"Hello. Yes," Bart said. "How are you? I'm fine. No. That was just 
gossip. I'm fine. I hear Tomas is a lawyer now. Great. Everything all 
right with you? Thafs good. Oh, yeah, a fine looking kid. I'll try. Any- 
how two days maybe three. I'm getting the Keys to the City in 
Brooklyn Thursday. Want to come? Oh, I see. Well, if Sylvia's fin- 
ished by then. You call me. Devonshire Towers. Wait, Marian wants 
to talk to you. No, it's not Marian. Tomas wants to talk to you again." 

He gave Ms brother the phone and lit a cigarette. His heart was 
really pounding now. 

Great delivery. Immortal lines. Submissive, docile, banal, mild, 
bland, with all that you had, still have, to say and do to him. Obedient 
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and like a school kid on the defensive as though you, not he, were 
the guilty one. 

Jesus Christ, how bleatingly ineffectual can a triumphant black 
sheep get! And what was that bit about inviting him to the Keys to 
the City so he could turn you down. Get back on and talk to him. 
Really talk to him, why don't you? Well. Why don't you? Tomas had 
hung up. 

"Pop says you sound fine." 

"Yeah." 

"He called the hospital and Sylvia's beginning to have regular 
pains." Tomas paused. "So I think we got to run along." 

"Sure." 

Tomas fidgeted. "I really came to thank you for everything in 
spite of everything." He said it softly with another of those side 
glances at Marian. 

What kind of double talk was this now? Marian held her auto- 
graphed picture tight. 

"Won't we see you again uncle?" 

Inexplicably, Bart blushed. 

"Maybe," he answered. "But your daddy's got to go to the hospital. 
Well see." 

"Kiss your uncle goodbye." 

It was her turn to blush. "You got our address and phone number?" 

"I think so." 

"If not it's in the book." 

"Fine." 

"It's hard to believe you're my uncle," she said. 

"It's hard to believe you're my niece," he answered. 

Then they left as Bart sat wondering how come my kids didn't re- 
member their father on Father's Day and what did he have to do to 
finally forget his own. 



Edith Piaf was singing. Bart, Dellie and Si at a ringside table were 
listening. "I love the way she touches herself all around and rolls her 
eyes," Dellie said, "and wearing a cross with that delivery! Devastat- 
ing!" 

Then some people from the Coast stopped at their table and when 
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they left, Bart thought, how lucky that Mills was with them if this 
got to Mollie. 

"Right back at Romanoffs," Dellie was saying. "No matter where we 
go we always meet ourselves. Like those inmates in Magic Mountain, 
the sick stick with the sick/' 

"You both look very healthy to me," Mills said. 

"We're not so healthy, really, are we, Bart?" 

"Speak for yourself. I feel great." 

"Sure. We all feel great," she answered. "We go to the Cub Room 
and 21 where we meet one another again and again, then we return to 
the Coast and say we've seen New York when all we've seen is a 
couple of plays and all the same' faces in the same places only three 
thousand miles away. Magic Mowf^ain" she repeated, with a sense of 
how it irritated Bart. "Sick stio* ith sick." 

The applause continued and * iaf came out again. In a rare mood 
she sang simple French children's songs for an encore. Brother, if 
that was ever the patter of little feet! Bart suddenly had had enough 
of something or somebody. Mills or Dellie, he wasn't sure which. 
Maybe both. 

"I love those songs," Dellie said. "They remind me of those French 
water colors where the little boys do wee wee in the fish pond while 
the worms watch." 

Wee wee and oui oui this girl for all she irritates is for me. 

Tonight it was Versailles and later it might be 21, after which num- 
ber for those who count came Cub Room and then Danse at the Cotil- 
lion, Chante at some other one Sur le pont Pavillion, c'est la vie 
Colony, life is socco El Morocco nightcap at the old Oak Room- 
Bucket! 

This catching pleasure on the run only on the double was it really 
fun for night's short and life tou jours gay was not delicious without la 
femme at the Blue Angel and the Wedgewood Room so nuts to the 
cover charge and uncover the real charge and admit that you've 
earned it, need it, want it, and since Mollie once again is where she 
shouldn't be and where she should be isn'tget it! 

Merely exhibiting his triumph had been pleasure. Up to now. 

Bows, whispers and fawnings exquisiteup to now. But now only 
the fulsome twosome. 

Mollie had arrived. She had taunted, belittled and beat it. By now 
no doubt she was sorry and he'd hear all about it when he got back 
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home. But now was now and here was here and Mollie was there! 
She had no one to blame but herself! 

"Si, let's hit the men's room/' 

They excused themselves. In the men's room Bart said, "Si, why 
don't you run along now?" 

"Okey-doke. I'd still like a relative for the Keys to the City/' 

"No, Goddam it. I'm sick of that subject" 

"All right, Bart, I'll never raise it again." 

When they returned to the table the girl in the black net stockings 
was taking a picture of Dellie for the press file. She lingered to take 
another of Bart. Mills remained and insisted on being in the group 
shot. No gossip now, he'd see to it. Then he said he had to leave them 
to drum up some trade for Bart's owning and was gone. Dellie toyed 
with some spoons and forks. Thatv s o irritated Bart. He took them 
out of her hands. v * 

"You want to play fingers?" he asked. 

"Cert. Is it fun?" 

"Can be." 

"Then natch. What do we do?" 

"You spread yours and I stick mine in the wide open space/* 

She spread her palm on the table and watched with mocking amuse- 
ment. 

"When does the fun begin?" 

"The minute you really spread. Only we can't play here/' 

She smiled. "You talk a good game." 

"Don't bet on it." 

"Are you really a slum kid?" 

"Sure. Can't you see the dirt?" 

"Proves nothing, junior. Dirt's everywhere." 

She removed her hands from the table. "Should we stay here?" 

"If you want to." 

They danced and then left, went to several places, wound up at the 
Cub Room where, once again, they ran into some people from the 
Coast. 

"Wait till my boyfriend hears this." 

"Who are we hurting?" 

"No one, Polack proletarian/' 

He took her home. 
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Home proved to be in an apartment hotel rented for her by the stu- 
dio, a sub-lease for two months. The lobby was built at right angles so 
that when you entered you were confronted by tremendous urns with 
fresh flowers and the mystery of what lay beyond. 

"Just like a funeral parlor," Bart said. 

"You're hopeless, lowbrow. Look at those warm, rich tones of the 
teakwood panelling." She said it mockingly. "And that high, expensive 
chandelier." 

"Yes, duchess/* 

"Good night, plebe " 

"Am I so lowbrow I don't even rate an invitation for a nightcap?" 

"Cert," she said cheerfully, "like one myself. I hate whiskey, though. 
It's the idea of a nightcap I like. Do you suppose those writers on the 
Coast enslave everybody with the corny ideas they sell?" 

He felt like gagging her. If she would only shut up. The express 
elevator, stopping only for the tower suites, raced quietly and smoothly 
to the thirty-first floor. A Negro maid, young and pretty in a smart 
uniform, either still awake or just awakened by the key, opened the 
door. "All right, Mabel, you can go to sleep." 

"YesW 

"I'll mix a drink. Make yourself comfortable." 

Try and. The room was long and narrow with a door leading to a 
study. It was open and he could see the russet-brown wallpaper, 
honey-colored drapes, deep brown taupe chairs. 

No couch. 

No couch in the living room either. It was a room with hardly any 
wall space, tremendous bay windows twelve feet high with heavy, 
cream-colored satin drapes that billowed and gave the impression of 
all being open in the midst of a terrible windstorm, although they 
were closed and it was a mild night. You could see the entire city. It 
was like being in an elevated goldfish bowl only backwards. Boats on 
the river, streetcars, automobiles and every small sound on the street 
drifted up with striking clearness. 
She'd seen his minute appraisal. 

"Like the room?" 
"Oh, very intimate." 

"It's elegant," she answered, disassociating herself from it with ease. 

He nodded. "You missed the chairs," she said, mixing their drinks. 

"Note the simplicity. See how they're covered with gold cloth, mounted 

on slender, pickled-pine legs, the half sofas upholstered in light, cold 
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pink oh, yes, and the writing table with marble cover and severe 
black lets." 

"Great spot to die in." 

"Suit yourself." 

He pointed to a painting of two Mexican children playing at a 
fountain. "Your bambinos?" 

"No." 

"You were married, weren't you?" 

"Tony Grey." Her husband when she used to run from what she was 
and still felt that Tony had done her a large favor by marrying her. 
"He was Protestant mid-West. In his book I'm just a *spic'." It brought 
Mollie and Kansas to mind, when she had done him the large favor, 
He banished it swiftly. 

Dellie's ex was the great outdoor type. Played in million dollar 
horse operas. 

"What kind of guy is he?" 

"Kicks the dirt with his toe, cheek of tan man." 

"Corny?" 

"No, viciousyou know. Shucks, Ma, I got murder in my heart but 
it doesn't show in my eyes, because my tousled hair hides what's in 
them." 

He laughed. "Very good." 

"Very bad. Only a completely predatory beast needs to be that dis- 
armingno protective coloration it's all geared for aggressive war- 
fare." 

"That last supposed to be a crack at me?" 

"You, junior?" Now she laughed. "You're as helpless and weak as a 
baby. You're all protective coloration." 

She handed him his drink and changed the subject. Her needles 
were sharp. 

"You better like this room, junior, your party's going to be in it." 

"I love that whore couch." He pointed to the love seat with the 
candy stripes. "Let's sit in it." 

"Let's you drink your drink and go home. It's late." 

"It's only midnight in California," 

"But three A.M. here, junior." She lifted a tea caddy and offered him 
a cigarette. 

"Now here's something your sensitive taste may approve of. Made 
by Holmes, maker of urns, silversmith to His Majesty King George 
the Third, belonging to the Royal Governor of Virginia. Personally, I 
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hate it. But that simple one next to you was made by Paul Revere. 
Don't you like it- ' 

"For Christ's sake, shut up!" 

He took off his jacket. 

"Go home." 

"Soon as I quench my thirst." 

He loosened his tie, opened the top two buttons, then he opened 
two more. 

"Now look, junior, behave or goodbye." 

"Quit it. You know there's a current between us." 

"So?" 

"So what else do we need?" 

"I got what I need. A boyfriend." 

"And I've got a wife. What of it?" 

"My conscience, junior. That's what of it. I know right from wrong 
and I don't blow a gasket every time there's a teensy current." 

"Conscience. Just another word for fear. I'm a Nature boy myself 
and when Nature sends that message I answer. Collect. Because you 
don't ever get the same chance twice." 

"Nature doesn't send me that large a message, junior. So good 
night." 

He smiled to cover the feeling of being out on a limb. The truth 
was, he found her dull with her sick-stick-with-sick, you're-helpless-as- 
a-baby and I-got-a-boyfriend conscience. Unattractive with her I'm 
old at twenty-seven, and talk, talk, talk about and within this cold 
funeral parlor dead living room, teasing him, goosing him and bounc- 
ing him lightly like a rubber ball. But the fact that she said quit 
it made him stubborn. She wasn't simply playing hard-to-get. She 
just wasn't giving. He could feel that. Damn fool he. All that to get 
from her in a most unsatisfactory way what he could get from count- 
less others with ease and pleasure! 

Like Lita now, for instance. 

"I'll leave, and you'll be sorry," he said. 

She yawned. 

"Don't forget the party Wednesday night. It's for you." 

To hell with it. He buttoned his shirt and fixed his tie. 

"Have it your way." 

He'd be loyal to Mollie after all. Conscience. Balls. Sheila had more 
conscience than Dellie ever heard of. A teaser. On the way to his 
hotel, the feeling of irritation and of being silly mounted. He'd break 
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her down. It was not quite one o'clock in Beverly Hills. Mollie must 
have gotten home hours ago. 

When he got to his room he phoned. Mollie answered. 

"Have a good trip?" 

"Yes." 

"You might have wired you got home safely." 

Silence. 

"Business is still great." 

Silence again. 

"Aren't you glad at all?" 

"No, Bart. Not at all." 

"Okay. We'll talk when I get back, baby. Only a few days now till 
Friday." 

"Let's not try talking by phone anymore, Bart. It's no good for any- 
thing." 

"All right, baby, we'll talk on Saturday." 

"I don't think there's really anything left to talk about." 

"Suits me, baby." 

When he hung up he picked up the phone immediately and called 
Lita's room. It took a while before she answered. 

"Well. Voice from the grave. How does it feel to knock them dead, 
sonny?" 

"Come on down," he said. Til tell you." 

"At this hour? Honestly! I'm in bed." 

"Unlock your door. I'll come up." 

"You don't go in for transitions, do you?" 

"Leave the door open or I'll beat it down.' 5 

He hung up. As an afterthought he walked the four flights o staifS 
to avoid being seen by the elevator operator or other guests. 

Her door was open. 

"You look terrible," Lita said. 

"Growing hair for some stills." 

"That sounds silly." She smiled drowsily. "For a black head your 
beard seems awfully red." 

"For a true blonde, your beard is awfully brown." 

She laughed. "You impossible guttersnipe." 

He kissed her. 

"When do you get hitched?" 

"Two weeks." 

"Hurrah for your team of blue-blooded horses." 
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He returned to the door, put trie Do Not Disturb sign out, locked 
it. Then he undressed. 

"I ought to throw you out," she said, running her fingers through the 
ringlets of her feather cut. "You've been nasty rotten, rude to me. I 
called. I sent you a present." 

"After that tough opening, I needed all my strength." 

"And does sonny have any left?" 

"Enough." 

"You rat." There was a burning mixture of honey and pale wine 
floating hot and thick in her golden eyes. "You're lucky I'm so sleepy," 
she murmured. 

Lita didn't really mind *no transitions.' For, so far as she could see, 
life now would be a series of transitions gentle and unruffled from 
here to delicate doomsday as it had been from the outset for her hus- 
band-to-be's sisters. Starting at Miss Chapin's, thence to Foxcroft, 
and thereafter to their 'coming out' well-covered in the Herald 
Tribune to the music of some name band and going on from there 
with their menfolks to the Colony Club for women and the River Club 
for both sexes, while their husbands, like her own-to-be, knickered at 
Buckley's, team-spirited at St. Paul's, groomed at the University of Vir- 
ginia, then quietly seasoned at Princeton, Harvard, or Yale for their 
Lives of idle ease at the Downtown Club, the Racquet Club, and then 
the whole racket, ever so quiet, of wasting one's days. Ritz rats in 
Paris. Snob collectors on the Riviera. Oh, perhaps a little noise like 
shooting pheasant in October north of Detroit, hale and hearty com- 
ing home for Christmas, then the motors of the yacht and the laughter 
in the Caribbean during mid-February, returning to Boca Grande in 
Florida, and gradually, steady as she blows, ever so gradually, a little 
further north for spring in Aiken transitions inch by inch, Jekyll 
Island to avoid the abruptness of reopening house, summer in the 
Huron Mountains with occasional abruptness hard as cotton, real as 
clouds when husband, dear husband expansively offered the Amer- 
ican Natural History Museum the privilege of sponsoring a trip where 
you hunted big game in Alaska or Alberta moose or caribou all end- 
ing in trivial triumph with a placque which expansively read "From 
the collection of Mr, and Mrs. Benton-Cross" Lita Benton-Cross 
and it would be such fun when the girls were allowed to visit the Long 
Point Club in Canada to tidy up, shooting duck for men only each 
with their own punt and the cook they all adored transition from year 
to month to hour to moment all to the point of horror except for the 
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one horrible transition abrupt and painful when, due to the good for- 
tune of her diction training, rhyming rain with again, and queen with 
been, she would become the reigning queen of the copper kingdom 
inherited by Phillip Benton-Cross. 

So Bart Blaine and no transitions was fine, better than fine. It was 
fiercely fraught with yesterday and its fleeting feel for one last time 
was all for her! 

He kissed her again turning her night coat aside. He lifted her night 
gown. His hands and body went through all the preparatory motions. 

It took quite a while. 

"I'm ready," she whispered. "Oh, I'm ready, sonny." 

She was roaring, riding ready. 

He knew she was. But he wasn't. She fumbled and probed and said, 
"What is this? Where are you?" 

"Take a little time," he answered, burying his face in the pillow. 
He made all manner of love to her rekindling the flame which had 
been roaring ready earlier and left to die unfed. This time she said 
nothing. She pulled him toward her and feeling, found he was as be- 
fore in no way ready. 

She slapped his face and turned her head away. "You son of a bitch," 
she said. 

"Wait," he pleaded. 

"If I'm that repulsive, why did you wake me?" 

"You're not, baby. I was over-anxious. I gave you satisfaction, didn't 
I? Just wait. Please wait, baby." 

"I can get that kind of satisfaction when I'm by myself." She sat 
up and lit a cigarette. 

"If you didn't want me, why all the trouble?" 

"I do. I did. Honest" 

It was true. But what was equally true was that he couldn't For the 
first time in all his life, he couldn't. 

She turned, after a few puffs, squashed the cigarette, her blonde, 
curly head propped on the pillow, and closed her eyes, pretending she 
had fallen asleep. He was still the master of no transitions. He could 
see her eyelids twitching. He dressed and walked out. Once in the hall, 
he heard her turn off the night lamp. 
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It was wanting Dellie, he told himself. Her turndown had gotten 
under his skin. Wanting and not getting Dellie, or rather, not getting 
Dellie which made him want her rather than Lita. 

Lita had been constipated for five years as well he knew. So she 
looked dreamy but she was a stinker. Unpleasant memories too they 
stood in the way. 

Yet he knew there was a deeper reason. 

Mollie? No, it couldn't be Mollie! He'd called Lita after Mollie, 
because of Mollie and he'd called Mollie after Dellie had turned him 
down. What's more Mollie deserved no consideration from him. 

A man needs to be relaxed to take a woman. Dellie, then Mollie, 
as Lita had said, with no transitions. 

A deeper reason, a much deeper reason. 

Seeing his brother today hadn't helped. 

Hadn't helped! 

And maybe talking to Pavle on the phone hadn't helped either. 
Maybe hearing his even, unruffled, unguilty, indifferent voice hadn't 
helped. And his own submissive docile mildness. Talking to Pavle, 
Goddam it, as though he were still a jerk on Happy Father's Day. 

What did Tomas mean by "thanks for everything?" Sarcasm. Thank 
you for everything too, you fat slob. But it hadn't sounded like sar- 
casm. Somehow it sounded like the reason for coming. And Pavle 
hadn't known about Tomas's visit. He'd swear to that. A good lawyer 
maybe for all he knew. A good actor never. 

Mysteries. There were more than enough mysteries for him in his 
Goddam family not the one in Beverly Hills, though it held its full 
share of the unknown. But neither damned nor Goddamned. 

This was his number one family. The Eighth Street Avenue C fam- 
ily. And it looked like everybody in it survived the depression of the 
ISO's without paying the kind of price he had either. 

All things come to he who waits only he hadn't waited except for 
the chance to face Pavle. That came and he muffed it. Now the chance 
to come with Lita was muffed too as it was with Dellie. 

Two pushovers had pushed him over. Three strikes means you're out 

All the same it was Mollie, Loyalty to a disloyal wife. Apologizing 
for his triumph. Rejected when he brought her gifts and most of all 
himself. Bitches all of them. He hadn't muffed with Lita. Before the 
Opening her legs had been closed, now they were wide open and he'd 
hung a to-let sign on them, left her vacant with the cool breeze to fill 
her for a while. He'd simply paid her back. 
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Was it that as once lie could not refrain from extra-marital relations 
now he could not bring himself to break the marriage vow, whatever 
the cost of such restraint? For he had vowed a desperate oath on 
a stack of nitroglycerine tablets and saltpetre since tossed away to 
remain loyal to Mollie. Uncontrollable infidelity, and that alone, had 
been the obstacle to their happiness no matter what else Mollie said. 
Solve that and success, once bitter, now so sweet these last few 
days, would stay sweet and an entire lifetime together would be 
validated no matter how many times Mollie said on the phone tonight 
that there's nothing really left to talk about. 

But he wanted to break that vow now even as he wanted to keep it. 
It had the power of a post-hypnotic suggestion, so deep-sealed was 
the decision. 

If it was Mollie. 

Whatever bent or broke it seemed right now that vow would not. It 
had resolved him, not he it. 

// it was Mollie. 

A lousy night, this. Ride with it. Stop giving it more weight than It 
deserves. There were men who struck out when they went to bat time 
and again. This was his very first, But there had been an almost. Be- 
fore. On the train with Mollie coming East when she had held him in 
her arms and rocked him and he had said expansion in rny work and 
the ability to screw that's happiness. Without either and only for 
either I'd just as soon be dead. 

Until a week ago he'd had one and not the other. Now, reclaiming 
the one he'd lost, he lost the one he'd possessed before. Did this mean 
he would no longer have both together? If Mollie were here to soothe 
and comfort him as she should be it wouldn't have happened. But 
what he had done tonight he had done against Mollie. 

It wasn't Mollie, 

And if it wasn't Mollie then what had caused this impotence? The 
word frightened him. Always he had wanted Mollie to soothe and 
comfort and always she never had, and always he persisted in expect- 
ing her to and when she didn't he went chippy-chasing and there was 
a meaning to that someplace which did not exclude seeing his brother 
and talking to his father today and go suck your mother's titty. 

"Shut it off!" He said it loud and distinctly as though speaking to 
someone else. 

Then, without transition, meeting an urgently desperate need to lose 
consciousness, he fell sound asleep. A strange thing happened after- 
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wards. He woke abruptly, an hour later, sat up straight in his bed and 
said, 

'It's Pavle." 

He bungled Dellie then as he had bungled Lita afterwards. On the 
train it had almost stopped and would have if Mollie hadn't shown 
the amount of sympathy, the kind of sympathy she did. 

With Mollie, for Mollie, against Mollie, it wasn't Mollie. 

This afternoon had brought Pavle closer just as the train trip East 
'had been bringing him closer as had his heart attack and waning 
triumph before that. The tourists on the train talking Brooklynese and 
then remembering Pavle in Brooklyn. Bart Elaine IN BROOKLYN. 
Pavle intruding his memory of singing and being lonely and telling Bart 
not to hate those who can't help hurting him and themselves through 
forces beyond their control. Just as Pavle had hurt him and was thus 
attempting with words to absolve himself of the guilt of it. 

Pavle then. Pavle now. Pavle robbing him at each turn, making the 
first success thirteen years ago a restless victory. The see-saw of success 
down and manhood up or the other way around was not acceptable. 
He needed both, both together, and the axle of this see-saw was 
Pavle. The closeness of Pavle had stripped him down and made him 
impotent in one place or the other. Suddenly the dark room was full 
of shadows. He turned on the light. 

Ridiculous. 

He was spent. A let-down from the tension. The Herculean burden 
he had carried to victory since leaving Los Angeles. A let-down. A 
normal, natural let-down. Just that and nothing more. 

Quoth the Raven. Mrs. Porter had told him that and called him 
that. Mr. Poe, she had said Edgar Allan Poe and Quoth the Raven 
Nevermore. Nevermore. He wearied, grew fuzzy and hazy, and fell 
asleep again. This time he did not wake until late morning. 
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Chapter 14 



In the daylight Bart thought he saw the issue 
clearly. Obviously, it was Dellie. She held the key for what had fan- 
tastically locked with Lita because he had clamped the lid on so tight 
at Palm Springs, He had to unclamp it, banish the stink of burning 
rubber and the little black book. Break Dellie down. This true-blue 
business just wasn't for him or in him. His maleness, as much him 
as his heart more, the most of him, him at his provable best and most 
consistently necessarywas restorable by breaking Dellie down. 

The rest was just bunk and jitters. 

After the first show at the ZED Manhattan he phoned her. 

"Dellie? Bart. Try to forget last night, baby. It was just habit." 

"Bad habit, junior." 

"You're right, and I'm sorry. Charge it off to a tough grind and a 
sudden let-down. What do you say?" 

"Cert. Your party is still on for Wednesday." 

"Your crack about sick stick with sick stuck to me. How about seeing 
New York for real?" 

Td love it." 

"I'm free from three-thirty to six. Shall I pick you up then?" 

"No. I'm working till the last daylight. I'll pick you up after your 
third show at the theatre." There had been no shooting all morning 
because of weather. The rain had fallen steadily stopping less than an 
hour ago. 
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"Bring a raincoat or two, just in case," Bart said, restraining the 
wisecrack that almost automatically followed. "See you/' 
He'd break her down. 



she said, "your beard certainly takes its own time about 
growing." 

"Slow but sure." 

He signed a few autographs quickly, then waited while Dellie did 
the same. They got into the car and were on their way. 

"They say hair and nails grow even after you're dead/' 

"Then they sure must be longhaired and nailed down in that coffin 
you live in/' 

She laughed. Bart smiled. 

"I saw your bit/' she said. "The picture is a stinker." 

"What's playing?" 

'Wise guy. Know what they're saying in the lobby? Picture is lousy 
but that fight you put on is worth the price of admission. You're a one- 
man Renaissance for show business, junior." 

"Oh, sure." 

"You're on top of the world. What more do you want?" 

"You know. Throw it over." 

"Seriously, junior. Why don't you get a kick out of it?" 

"I do." 

"Like hell you do." 

"It's business. Now business is good. Period/' 

"Not me you don't sell that to. What's missing?" 

He laughed. "I'll draw you a diagram. What'll we do for tonight?" 

"You're the hero. Whatever you say." 

"Hall of Fame. Chinatown. Bronx Zoo." 

"You were born here, weren't you?" 

"Yeah, Eighth Street, Avenue C." 

"Me, too. Little Cuba. Harlem. Let's go to Eighth Street and Ave- 
nue C and find out whether you are a Polack proletarian for real." 

"I got other ways of showing you, if it's that important." 

"You're afraid/' 

"Are you nuts? What of?" 

"Sick stick with sick," she reminded him. 

"You are nuts." 
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"Just the same, you're afraid, junior." 

"Not afraid. Bored. What's past is past." 

"Except you don't know it." 

"You're so nostalgic. Why don't we go to Little Cuba?" 

Td love to." 

Bart cranked down the glass plate separating them from the chauf- 
feur in front. "To Harlem," he said. 

"Any special street, Mr. Elaine?" 

Bart turned inquiringly to Dellie. 

"We better take a cab, if it's Harlem," she said. "Cadillacs don't 
look so good there." 

"Nor Eighth Street," he answered. 

"We can still take a cab to Eighth Street," she said. 

"Why do you get such a bang out of goosing me?" 

"I don't. But you dramatize yourself, junior." She leaned forward. 
"Anyway, let's get a cab." 

Bart told the chauffeur to drop them in front of the Plaza. 

"We may get mobbed in Harlem when they recognize you," Dellie 
said. 

"Only me? Where will you be?" 

"With makeup off and my reading glasses on, they trip over me in 
L.A. and don't know it. Too bad you're not the manly type, then your 
beard would grow faster and you'd look like a bum and no one would 
know you." She saw him flush and ignored it. "We'll just stay in 
the shadows." 

Put her finger on the weak nerve and she's pressing but we'll see 
who howls in the end. 

"Even if you're not healthy you're lucky, junior. You got as many 
careers as a cat has lives. 

"Yeah. We packed them in." 

I packed them in. They got out in front of the Plaza and Bart told 
the doorman to get a cab. 

"Well, that's nothing about which to be glum, chum." 

"I'm not glum." He smiled, blandly. "I just take it for granted like 
I know I'm good." 

"And your new contract. It's all over the trades today. My, what a 
commanding personality." 

"Go ahead. Kid me. Have fun." 

"I'm not, really. You know it's gotten quite warm." 

She removed her light topcoat. Bart took it, gave the doorman half 
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a dollar, stepped into the cab, and said, "Harlem. The lady will tell 
you when to stop." They drove a while through the park. Now that 
the rain had stopped the summer night had brought a murky, damp 
heat to engulf the city. In the young greenness of the park it was al- 
most pleasant. 

"You looking forward to pushing your way through a mob tonight?" 

"Sure. I love it but I can see that bothering you." 

"You can, huh? What's so special about me?" 

"You're not working toward anything," she answered. 

He smiled. Wasn't he though? 



By the time they got out at 135th Street, Harlem's heat had ex- 
panded, groping its stuporous way toward the sky, only to be re- 
tained and defeated, driven back by the sweltering close-packed tene- 
ments, an oven without a chimney, choking on itself. 

Soggy, sickening, malodorous waves of unclean heat clung to every- 
thing and everybody on the people-packed streets. Men and women 
sat on the sidewalks around fruitboxes, water pitchers at their feet, 
playing with soiled cards on the tops of the crates. Here summer was 
a time when only the helpless and the sick stayed indoors. The odor 
of condemnable buildings too old to stand but too profitable to fall 
tainted the night air. 

"There'll be plenty who'll take their chances with the Army of Oc- 
cupation and sleep in the park tonight," Dellie said. 

"Come again/' 

She laughed. "Army of Occupation. That's what we used to call the 
cops." 

They stepped around the fire hydrant gushing water into the street 
and spraying copiously on the sidewalk. The pavement was almost 
hot enough to dry under the stream. Several small children too hot 
to sleep, dashed unexpectedly from out of the doorway and ran, fully 
dressed, across their path into the hydrant's cascade splashing water 
in all directions. At the sound of a not really angry "Heah now!" from 
one of the grown ups playing pinochle on the sidewalk, they flitted 
by like gleaming black fireflies, leaving behind their peals of explosive 
laughter and rebellious shouts. 

Bart extended his pocket handkerchief to Dellie. She patted the 
water drops on her face and arms, then rubbed her glasses dry. 
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"Listen/' Dellie said, pausing. "Poverty that can laugh." 

"Some joke." 

"On you, junior. You flee, they fight. They have no place to run and 
know it. Nor do you, even in Hollywood." 

"Sure. Sure." 

"Yes, sure. The Negro is the ugliness and beauty of all minorities at 
Its peak. Like me and you, junior. Like every Motherless Child and 
Let My People Go man or woman in America." 

"I told you, you talk too much." 

In the brightness of Lenox Avenue, they watched the young girls 
swishing, giggling at their secrets somewhat guiltily, or if accompanied 
by boyfriends, laughing defiantly. The unattached young men in shirt 
sleeves tried their luck as the unescorted girls passed in review. Fail- 
ing that they tried it again inside the candy stores or drug stores by 
playing the numbers. 

"Romance," Dellie said. 

"What's wrong with romance?" 

"That kind? Everything. The girls work as housemaids or cooks, 
the men as porters. When women earn more than men it makes for 
lousy relations." 

"You make more money than your boyfriend." 

"Repeating a childhood pattern," she answered lightly. "Let's get 
off Lenox Avenue. There's too much light to see you in." 

They walked west. 

"See that house." 

"Yeah. That where you lived?" 

"No. I lived further up. That's the house of ill-reputee, or was in 
1937." 

"Cat house?" 

She nodded thoughtfully. 

"How'd you know that? A kid of twelve." 

"We all knew by the time we were ten. You got out from under 
or the house was there in which to get under and sometimes out. Or 
you were trapped. That house had a lot do do with my winding up in 
Hollywood." 

"Same difference." 

She didn't laugh. 

"Not to me, junior." 

"What was your passport?" 

"Dancing." 
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"I thought everybody in Harlem danced." 

"I tried harder." 

"You did all right." 

"Everybody has to feel they come from something and are part 
of it or they're nothing." 

"Regular philosopher, you." 

"What's yours, junior?" 

"My what?" 

"Strength, reason for trying." 

"I did all right, too, baby, remember?" 

"But what on?" 

"Luck." 

"Only you don't mean it." 

"Sure I mean it. And I notice we're in Black Harlem, not Little 
Cuba, so who's from Magic Mountain?" 

"This is my past that counts," she said. "Right here. These two cor- 
ners facing one another. Whenever I go offkey, I can get back on the 
beam by coming here where the chorus never loses the melody." 

"What the hell are you talking about now?" 

"Song of Myself I Sing. Walt Whitman. He knew that each of us 
had a chorus out in front and behind. All of us do, junior. Some of us 
lose it. Like you. Mine is out there. Listen!" 

Under the volcanic sounds that came and went like thunder-storm 
the subdued din was constant. A pack of barking dogs dashed by, 
renewing old acquaintances and making new ones. Laughter blended 
with shouts, soft whispers with bold uncertainties. 

It would go on that way till long past midnight. The vitality of 
Negro Harlem exploding in endless rockets of noise and color, gaiety 
and shadow, hope and despair. 

"I dance to that." 

"You'll get over it." 

"I hope not, junior. When that's over, I am." 

She told him of the night fourteen years ago when the old Cuban 
man who walked with the aid of a cane had stood next to the lamp- 
post, pointed his cane across the street at the house and shouted, 

"I am the bull that is the slaughterhouse! I am the bull that is the 
slaughterhous e 1 " 

He shouted till the cop came. Drunk maybe. It finally took two cops 
to drag him away, cane still pointing at the house, shouting, "Give 
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me no more daughters. Destroy my seed! That is the slaughterhouse. 
I am the bull." 

"That poor old guy finished the house for me. I was ready to swim 
the Atlantic under water to get out but never that way again." 

She pondered the empty corner filled with long gone images. "That 
night marked my turning point." 

"Let's go/' Bart said. "I've seen enough of this friggin' city 'for 
real'." 

"There's a night like that in everyone's life," Dellie said gently. "I 
think when one remembers and understands it, it's easier to live." 

"Want a soapbox?" His voice was angry. 

"We can get a cab back at the corner," she answered. 

Dellie's story and Harlem brought back Sam's father, Searle, and 
Valerie, Doris and Mollie the time he was in the hospital so that 
he knew now as he hadn't known then, why he didn't want them 
leaving him, going to New York, and why he himself had never come 
to New York and did so this time only because he absolutely had to. 
There was such a night in every life and different fathers to throw 
light on such events as Searle probably could for Valerie while he 
himself could not and how could he ever have been a good father or 
hope to be one when he had never had one. The need ta take Dellie 
was insistent now. The need to shame her even stronger. 

"A person with talent is everyone's diary," she was saying. "The 
things folks forget are marked on us like chalk on a blackboard. Peo- 
ple look at us to see their own score." 

"Horse shit." He hailed a cab. 

"What's written on you is their anger," she continued. 

"Horse shit," he said again. 

"All right, junior. Don't throw a fit." 

"I'm in business. So are you." 

"And we are also chalk on the blackboard, whether we know it or 
not." 

"My ass. I say I'm in business." 

"Suits me, junior." 

They got into the cab. 

"And fits you, too. Fm selling me. You're selling youby the pound, 
on the hoof. Look and listen but don't touch. We're in business all 
right. All we lack is the tax advantage of capital gain." 

"Poor little you. You work and work and work and what have you 
got to show for it a lousy fortune!" 
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"And the chance to hand you some laughs." 

"I think we really should have stuck to the Magic Mountain." 

'Where to, mister?" 

"Let's forget it. How about a cup of coffee in 21?" 

"Cert." 

"21," he told the driver. 

"I'm sorry you didn't enjoy the evening, junior." 

"Who says I didn't?" 

"You do." 

"All right. I didn't. Did you?" 

"Yes and no. But it should be different for you. You're on the top. 
What do you want now?" 

"Shall I answer that?" 

"Keep it clean, junior." 

"If Tm at the top you're getting there. Isn't there still something you 
haven't got?" 

"Yes." She edged away from his leg movement toward her. "But 
you're not the boy to give it to me." 

"All right, I'll keep it clean. Go ahead. Tell me." 

"I'd like to be smart and know things. I'd like to be married and 
have a family. When my first box office bloom fades I'd like to come 
back as strong as you did, or take it without falling apart." 

"Like I did." 

She blushed. It was the first time he'd gotten through her defenses. 
"Yes. Damn you." 

"Without Walt Whitman or Let My People Go," he said. 

"Meaning?" 

He laughed. "You sound like my wife. Why does everything have 
to have a meaning?" 

"Because everything does." 

"Oh sure." 

"You depress me, junior. Confuse me too. I'm feeling sorry for your 
wife." 

"Can I kiss you?" 

"On the cheek." 

He obeyed, felt a stirring in his groin, and thought she feels the 
connectionthe sameness of us and she's sorry for me. That's the 
path. She'll unlock me. A little abuse on the way to square it with 
her conscience is worth it. She will all right. I'll make her. 

"I wish it were Wednesday and you shot those blasted stills and 
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shaved your chin. You're beginning to look and feel like Daniel 
Boone." 

"Rugged type/' 

"That's your myth. Speaking of which, who gets invited to your 
party for business I mean? Your publicity man gave me the personal 
list." 

Bart wondered what personal list and told her Tony, the house 
manager of each of the three ZED Theatres, the ZED Vee Pees in 
charge of distribution, sales and promotion and Katherine Kane. 

"Does she have to come?" 

"It's your house." 

"It's your party." 

"She doesn't have to come." 

"We'll invite her anyway. How about that odd little man who han- 
dles things for you?" 

"Si Mills. Definitely." 

"Is he any good?" 

"Not bad." 

"Maybe he can do a few weeks for me while I'm still East." 

"I doubt it. I'm taking him West." 

"That's another thing I want. The ability to do that instead of just 
being a salaried schnook." 

"It's really very easy." 

"Wisenheimer." 

"Can I kiss you again?" 

"No." She spelled it, "N-o." She blew him a kiss instead, and pulled 
to the far corner of the cab. 

"Here's 21, Mr. Boone. Doggie on in." 

They received a warm welcome at the door. Inside the air con- 
ditioning was on, it was almost cold. They sat there for a while, 
dropped the events of the evening, were pleasantly lost in the buzz 
and the murmur, greetings, and taste of good food and drink. Then 
he took her home. On the thirty-first floor Bart said, "Thanks for pick- 
ing me up." 

"Only fitting, Daniel. You're the top woodsman. Besides, I got a 
chance to steal some of your backstage public." 

"Anything I got is yours." 

"Good bye." 

"How about inviting me in for a goodnight kiss?" 

"Let's not start that again." 
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"Well?" 

"Itll be a great relief for tlie whole of the City of New York when 
you go back home." 

"Yes or no?" 

"No." 

"Why?" 

"We covered aU that yesterday and seeing Harlem hasn't improved 
my sympathy for wolves on the make." 

"Party still on?" 

"Still on, junior." 

"There's one more guest I'd Like to invite. Robert, the colored fel- 
low who referees for Tony and me. He trained me for the Pee Ayes." 

"Cert." She smiled. "You're weird." She paused. "Junior, I started 
this party of yours to get you sympathetic to the idea of my being in 
Count of Nine. I'm telling you because I don't care that much now 
and I wanted you to know." 

"Why? What changed?" 

"Nothing. Only now I feel like throwing the party for you instead 
of at you. All right, Daniel?" 

"Sure. And anything I got is still yours." 

"And my famous last lines to you, famous weak man, are still good- 
bye and n-o." 

When the door shut and he rang for the elevator it was with an un- 
expected sense of relief. What if she had said yes? He was still afraid 
of what had happened with Lita. He wasn't ready to find out how 
much of that was accident. 

Not yet. 

When he reached the street he found himself thinking, that idea 
about inviting Robert was smart. Just the kind of thing to soften her, 
and it had softened her. But the paradox stuck. He had genuinely felt 
the urge to invite Robert, there had been nothing planned about it. 
Yet the moment he said it, as the words came out of his mouth he 
heard them and saw the way to use them and by doing so destroyed 
the feeling and replaced it with cold calculation. 

This wasn't new or special with Dellie. He was always doing that. 
Weird. What the hell did that mean? He wasn't afraid, he was 
bored what's past is past and she didn't make out so well this eve- 
ning either. Weak. Of all the Goddam words to describe him. Song 
of Myself I Sing and this is my chorus and by a broad for whom he 
was on the make. He wished he had never gone to Harlem. He wished 
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Dellie hadn't stopped at his table in Sardfs. He wished his Pee Ayes 
were finished and he were on his way home. Above all, he wished he 
knew what was really wrong with him and what, if anything, could 
really set it right. Song of Myself I sing, but where is the chorus, and 
wishing won't make it so. But he wished it would. That was an- 
other thing. Lita was a poor subject for appetites created by Dellie. 

Lita ? tall, full-fleshed like an anchor girl in a showgirl chorus or the 
one who wore the evening dress in the fashion show. Dellie small, 
legs and thighs like a teenager a young colt he was sure of it, not 
simply from memory or seeing it on film but it would feel and taste 
that way. Delicate face vaguely like Mollie years ago the bone struc- 
tureface planes black hair and blue eyes. Probably wore thin lace 
panties that framed her enticement. And a dame with spunk, self- 
respect, a brain in her head, Lita a big blond slob not even really 
blond with a feather hair cut and nothing between the ears and an 
overused object between her classy legs. 

Dellie would knuckle under, Goddam if she wouldn'tl 



He woke at one o'clock in the afternoon. Eight hours till the party 
was his first thought. A long stretch of idle time. No task to rise to 
brought back a habit from other idle days. He turned the pillow over, 
covering his face, to keep the light out of his eyes. He had once been 
able to lie that way, half awake, for hours, until Pavle would open the 
door and say, "If the relief investigator comes, shall I tell her that this is 
how you look for work?" Then there was the poolroom and the corner 
candy store with their soiled and assorted time wasting devices to 
make the long hours pass. Comic books and pulp magazines read with- 
out being bought until Mr. Mascitz drove them angrily out into the 
street. Whistling at girls. Giving someone the hotfoot. The baseball 
scores. Big talk and no action under the lamppost light. Vacuous 
excited whisperings about one of the boys who had turned a fast buck 
by breaking the law. 

There was a big difference between leisure and idleness. Only 
a few days ago he had felt the luxury of leisure in all its majesty. 
Today, nothing to do left him feeling loutish, a sick chronic feeling, 
like a low-grade infection. Too bad he'd turned down the offers 
to make a guest appearance on three radio shows which would 
have taken all of today and given him something to do. Yet once, 
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loutishness itself had been a sort of triumph though he no longer 
recalled why or over what. For more than a decade he had rubbed 
elbows, bellies and brains with the world's wise, talented and great, 
and it seemed to have left no mark, no imprint on his dread of 
passing idle time except to increase it. Neither reminiscence nor an- 
ticipation could sustain him against this barren prospect only cur- 
rent and immediate emergency could do that. Now there was no emer- 
gency, nor any materials with which to artificially create one. Funny 
how work drained it off, relieved the inner tension. Performing on 
stage, behind mike or before camera, was like a suction cup creating 
a sweat that removed the impurities. 

Emergency was over. His campaign was almost at its victorious end. 
Everything was set. The Keys to the City. Waterless Thursday. The 
opening of Comeback. The deal with Harry. Financial arrangements 
for Si to come West. Not calling Mollie anymore. 

All set and settled the upset with Lita, too, and best left forgotten. 
The sun was shining, therefore Dellie was on location. There was 
nothing at all to discuss with anyone at ZED. Someone, during this 
stay, had urged him to have lunch at the Lamb's Club on twenty 
minutes notice but he no longer remembered who. Conferences with 
Tony or Robert or Katherine Kane were not only unnecessary, they 
were impossible. The press had been met and were unmeetable now 
until tomorrow. 

There was absolutely nothing to do. 

If he were back on the Coast he could go to the Tennis Club. Well, 
he could do that here too. But tennis and all that it stood for made 
him recoil. He let the pillow fall and lay staring at the ceiling. 

Straighten it out with Mollie when you get home. After all she was 
only worrying about whether the Pee Ayes could kill him. When he 
got home alive and well his point, not hers, would have been proven. 

Plenty of things a man should be able to do in New York City with 
a day off. 

He sat up, rubbed his beard stubble, its sound recording loudly to 
his ear, its unkempt growth adding to his feeling of loutishness. There 
was once a time he could lie for hours fixed on some idle fantasy. He 
couldn't now. Restless with a sense of weakness. 

That stirred him. Weakness? Like hell! Look at the record. 

The rally sagged and once more the day yawned ominously. What 
would Mollie do, he wondered, if he did phone. He hesitated, the 
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receiver in his hand and decided to ask the operator the exact time 
instead. "One-oh-three ? sir." 

There were no messages. 

He phoned Dellie's house. Mabel, the pretty young Negro maid an- 
swered and told him what he already knew. Miss Dellie wouldn't be 
back from location until six-thirty. What was Mabel doing? She was 
busy preparing for his party. The entire conversation lasted less than a 
minute. 

"One-oh-four, sir." 

He phoned Mills, asked whether anything was new and after Si 
told him that his friends at Brooklyn Borough Hall definitely under- 
stood there would be no relatives and ZED would have their news- 
reel camera down to cover his receiving the Keys, Bart asked where 
Mills would be from now until Dellie's party tonight. He didn't want 
to feel that he would be left completely on his own, alone in the city. 
Mills told him where he was reachable, arranging for photographers 
and a feature writer to be at Dellie's party. 

"Anything else I can do, Bart?" An edge to the voice. The edge of 
work to be done. Work for him. 

"No. I guess not." 

The picture for Waterless Thursday was to be taken at Dellie s 
party tonight. It would give the photographer a chance at several 
combinations. 

That conversation lasted a minute and some seconds. "One-oh-five 
and three-quarters, sir." He studied the beard on his face in the 
mirror, took the scissors from the manicuring set and clipped the 
hairs that were growing out of his nostrils. Then he did the same to 
the hairs growing from his ear lobes. He massaged his scalp with his 
fingers, shaking dandruff into the washbowl. He examined all his ties 
and shirts with great attention. Then he picked up the newspapers 
shoved under his door. An endless field of hieroglyphics, with no pic- 
tures, and for which he had no patience. On a whim he turned to the 
'help wanted' section and read all the ads thoroughly. Not a single job 
advertised that he could fill or hold, Then, abruptly, he phoned room 
service and demanded, "Where the hell is my breakfast?" 

"I'm sorry, Mr. Elaine, you didn't order it." 

"Then skip it." 

He called the bell captain to say he wished to leave by the service 
entrance and use the service elevator. In no mood to sign autographs^ 
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he wanted a cab waiting for him when he got downstairs. "Call me 
when it's there." 

His beard was really beginning to show. He hunted through his 
luggage for a listing of his investments and his bank deposits. Fred 
always kept his records up-to-date in a small, leather notebook. "Your 
story at a glance," Fred called it 

Bart found the book and added up the figures., to cross check the 
total of his net worth. It checked. $586,474.53. Nonsense. Nothing 
stood still. Neither time, nor a man, nor his net worth. Dividends ac- 
cumulated, the selling price went up or down. As to net worth, there 
were men, he was told, worth both more and less than he, who re- 
tired and then spent whole days absorbed in tickertape and board 
listings of prices bid and asked and where, under this mess of paper, 
figures and confusions was the true net worth of the man himself to 
be found. Song of Myself I Sing. Offkey. Also hieroglyphics without 
pictures no patience and too much pride to admit to help wanted 
or needed not for him. He examined his face in the mirror again. Lita 
was right. The hair did grow reddish on his chin and Lita could drop 
dead, too. He picked up the phone, cleared his voice as though about 
to make a speech, and asked for the bell captain. "Well, where the 
hell is that cab?" 

"Who is this speaking, please?" 

"It's Bart Elaine! Bart Elaine!" 

"Yes, sir, Mr. Elaine. The boy just came in to say the cab is waiting. 
The service elevator is on its way up." 

He had hung up and now he finished dressing quickly. It was 
exactly twenty-one minutes since he had gotten out of bed. He placed 
his leather notebook, "Your story at a glance" in his jacket pocket, 
kicked the want-ad section out from under his feet, and walked with 
authority to the door. 

Once in the cab he gave the driver Dellie's address. When he 
reached Dellie's and Mabel opened the door, the surprise on her face 
matched his own. "I just wanted to see how the preparations for my 
party are going," he said, explaining it to himself. 

Tm cleaning up, Mr. Elaine. The kitchen downstairs is doin' the 
food and drirJk." 

He wandered through the cold living room and study. Even with 
the daytime colors of summer outside it was aloof, unfriendly and 
strange. 

'"Where's the bedroom?" 
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Mabel showed him and then went back to the study to continue her 
vacuuming of the furniture. 

Bart came out. 

"It's a nice bedroom," he said. 

"Yes, sir, Mr. Elaine, it is. ?> 

"Is that the way it was when Miss Dellie got it?" 

"No, sir, Mr. Elaine, that room is her own doing/' 

"I haven't had breakfast yet, Mabel, would you mind getting me 
something?" 

Til fix it up for you here in the kitchen. Miss Dellie says she has 
a policy objection to paying room service for things like breakfast." 

"Thanks. I'll be in the bedroom." 

"Yes, sir, Mr. Elaine." 

In the bedroom he opened Dellie's closets, examined her under- 
things, smelled her clothes, fingered her step-ins and brassieres. Lace 
panties he was rightsmall and cute. He opened her dresser drawers, 
turning over stockings, handkerchiefs, bobby pins and costume jew- 
elry. At five after two, Mabel knocked. Bart closed the dresser drawers 
quickly, stretched out on the spread-covered bed and called, "Come 
in." 

Mabel brought food to the night table. 

"This is a nice bed." 

"Mighty nice." 

"Soft, too." 

"Yes, sir, Mr. Elaine," 

"How old are you, Mabel?" 

"I'll be twenty-three in September." 

"You're very pretty." 

She let her glance linger on him for the moment. 

"Why, thank you, Mr. Elaine." 

She set the tray down, placed the napkin close to him, and moved 
toward the door. 

"You got plenty of boy friends, Mabel?" 

She unsheathed her eyes for a moment to meet his glance. "Oh, 
yes, plenty, Mr. Elaine." 

"Come here, Mabel." 

"Come here." She repeated his peremptory tone mockingly. * 

"Did I sound like that? I didn't mean to." 

"Oh, no, Mr. Elaine." 

He held his hand out, still lying on the bed. Mabel didn't move. 
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He walked up to her. When he took her hand it was damp and re- 
turned no pressure. 

"You're too young to be that bored, Mabel." 
"What do you expect? You want me to lose my job?" 
"Don't worry. We're alone. How does that brassiere open?" 
"It's all part of a girdle, Mr. Elaine." 

"Next time I come, you wear a separate brassiere. In fact, go in 
there and take it off now." 
"You serious?" 

n y> 

Sure. 

"You mean this even a trifle?" 

"Why not?" 

"What's the world coming to?" 

"My comin* is one thing, the world's is another." 

They stood front to front fully separated by wardrobes and worlds. 
He put his arm around her and they swayed for a moment, as though 
on a crowded dance floor. 

"What we doin?" she said. "We're messin' around." She laughed 
softly. 

Sudenly he knew he couldn't carry it off, not, he told himself, 
for the same reason as with Lita. It was the humiliation of being 
driven to this. Dellie's housemaid instead of Dellie. A darky from 
Black Harlem instead of the Latin-American love queen. Dellie's 
Let My People Go and Motherless Child jive was that much hot air. 
But before he could speak or act, Mabel had disengaged herself 
abruptly, saying, "We shouldn't be doing this, Mr. Elaine." 

"You're right," he answered curtly. "Don't tell Miss Dellie I was 
here. Yes, tell her. Say I was here for a minute and 111 see her tonight." 

He walked out swiftly leaving the food untouched on the tray. He 
wanted dignity and lost it in the very frenzy of seeking it but there 
could be no dignity in inaction. No dignity that way. No deliverance. 
Only dust and decline, deprivation and death. To hell with that kind 
of dignity, Mollie's half-assed dignity. But hell came from rejecting 
it, from thrashing incoherently toward the blind conviction that dig- 
nity was found only in full appetites and the boundless ability to 
quench their fires and raise them again. 

Why then did he lose it when he fought best resisting dust and 
decay? What was the reconverter in his machinery that tore him down 
for the very strength he had, making it the father of his weakness? 

Father. 
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There was a word and a clue, Yes, there was a word, mates. 

And mates was a word too that was also a clue for a man who 
started playing a sailor dragged out of the bay to salute the sea cap- 
tain. He only wanted one mate. Never had wanted more whether 
ingenue or whore. Quoth the Raven nevermore, or is there more to 
this wanting of one as he degraded himself in the many while wor- 
shipping and debasing them. Now he had neither many nor one but 
none. 



It was Wednesday. That was a break. A Wednesday matinee 
would take care of two hours. Then a bite. It would be five-thirty be- 
fore he knew it. Maybe even six o'clock. He called the ZED executive 
offices from the lobby and because it was Mr. Elaine they were sure 
they could have a ticket waiting for him at the box office for the hit 
musical, Mm Liberty. When he arrived at the theatre the curtain had 
been up for ten minutes so that he could enter safely unnoticed in 
the dark. 

Afterwards, at Sardi's, he thought how passing time, if that's what 
he was doing, is much the same in the fourth row orchestra as in the 
poolroom, with the name of the show, Miss Liberty, repeating insist- 
ently in his mind against his will. Quoth the Raven Nevermore Mrs. 
Porter at Liberty Miss Liberty but you don't miss if your aim is right 
and you know where you are going but if you don't a miss is as bad 
as a mile. 

By some miracle, six o'clock finally arrived. He phoned Dellie and 
hung up before Mabel could answer, remembering Dellie telling him 
that she would not be home until six-thirty. He returned to his table 
and drank more coffee, smoked more cigarettes and wished that it were 
not the early summer season when the plays were not in rehearsal 
which accounted for the fact that Sardi's was empty while summer 
stock had scattered the members of Actors Equity to the beaches and 
mountain retreats of America. Finally, at six-thirty he phoned Dellie 
and she told him he absolutely could not get there a single minute 
before nine o'clock. He called his hotel, asked whether a masseur 
could be sent to his room within fifteen -minutes and was told it would 
be done in half-an-hour. He walked from Sardf s. When he got to his 
room he found the masseur waiting for him. In the room he dis- 
robed, stretched on the portable table, shut his eyes and played a 
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game that went with the rhythm of idleness. You count one, two, 
three, four, five, six, seven, then you glance at your watch, or the 
poolroom clock, and see whether you have calculated the length of a 
second properly. You try again and check again. Once he had gotten 
so good at it he could lie with eyes shut, counting up to three thousand 
six hundred and find himself within forty or fifty seconds of having 
thus wasted an hour. 

"Your leg muscles are very tight, Mr. Elaine." 

Bart gritted his teeth against the spastic response of his muscles to 
this effort at being loosened up. Suddenly he could no longer stand 
being handled and manipulated. 

He sat up. "I've had enough." 

"Alcohol rub, Mr. Elaine?" 

"No. Nothing. Thanks." 

He slid down from the table, signed the check, and hurried into the 
bathroom. Then he locked the door and got under the shower. Noth- 
ing to do and still plenty of time in which to do it. That's what they 
used to say down in the poolroom on Avenue C. The sound of the 
shower beat down insistently. 

Song of Myself 

When the bellboy came with a special delivery letter he had a wild 
hope that it was from Mollie, only to discover that it was the copy of 
his contract with Fred's signature exercising his Power of Attorney, 
and checks for Bart to sign with stamped addressed envelopes; the 
one for his life insurance premium his hospitalization odds and ends 
and some blank checks if he needed them. 

He signed them and stared at a blank check. Then he made it out. 
Pavle BryckinsM. He filled in no amount. 

Bart put the check in the pocket of his jacket lying, as usual, in a 
heap on the chair, dressed and went downstairs. When he entered the 
cab he said "Eighth Street and Avenue C." 



The poolroom was gone, a tailorshop in its place. No gawkers 
about, and what kids there were on the street paid no attention to 
him. Corn ball. Revisiting the Old Homestead. What was there here 
except what had always been here? Nothing. 

He walked around black coal that lay on the sidewalk, spreading 
its thin flakes and chunky nuggets back to the lamppost. 
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Johnny on the Pony one two three. 

Same lamppost by the light of which they had battled it out, land- 
ing hard when you jumped and bracing your knees when the other 
team was piling on top of you, until he had grown too old for such 
games. By then it was the bundles of the dispossessed, pots, toys, 
furniture and bedsheets, sprawled nakedly near that lamppost and 
many other places while the kids young enough for Johnny on the 
Pony stood about in hushed silence, the bundles like the presence of 
the dead forbidding their natural urges as they waited for the adults 
to do something that would restore the pulse of life. The battles be- 
tween landlords and tenants got rough sometimes police involved- 
more than once and, when in triumph, home relief came in a few 
hours instead of after homeless weeks, a wild, festive air filled the 
block with louder laughter and shorter tempers, tempered though 
by brusque, unexplained expressions of affection from parents to 
children. 

He shook coal dust from his trouser cuff. Same old building. 
Damned if it had changed at all. Their apartment faced the rear and 
when momma's voice bounced off the backsides of other buildings as 
she called him from the kitchen window, he used to wish that they 
could at least have lived in the front so he wouldn't have to run into 
the gloomy basement to answer her. Tomas' bed had been under the 
only window in the apartment which after a fashion faced the street. 
It was through this window that the light coming from the factory 
could be seen at night. The fight to change beds with Tomas was the 
only fight he could remember ever winning in their house. Then momma 
would shout, "Barto o, go to sleep!" Lullaby and goodnight. He'd 
pretend to be asleep for fear momma would turn against him, re- 
turning him to Pavle's judgment and the other bed that faced the 
basement side. 

There was a basement that stank in the good old summer time, 
thanks to the community John, the dirty rags and rotted sections of 
the funny papers. Laughs galore. The John was no longer there. 
Progress and sanitation had reached Avenue C, but too late, for, the 
basement still stank, unable to change a habit matured through the 
years. 

Had they really been that poor? It seemed impossible like the faded 
faraway sound of a legend. Yet it had happened. Every last bitter 
detail of it, down to his own empty belly. 

He looked away from the network of clotheslines, crisscrossing 
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overhead, all slack and drooping in the heat, and his eyes found a 
broken clothespin on the ground. Hookey bait. Best time of the 
years of his happy childhood went with that when a clear, fresh 
March gale, April rain or wind-slanted snow of February shook clothes- 
pins down into the basement, or they dropped from the numbed or 
too hasty fingers of housewives more intent on getting dry clothes in 
before they got rained on, or torn from the clothesline covered with 
dust. Pick up the clothespins while one kid lay chicky' and 'chicky' 
meant the janitor or his dog were coming so run like hell. Then sell 
back the clothespins to the housewives, twice as many as the store 
sold for a penny till you got ten cents. One extra penny was put on the 
car tracks at Third Avenue and after the car wheels flattened it out it 
fit the nickel candy machine in the movie house. The dime itself 
bought you two hours in the Happy Land of John Gilbert, Ben Turpin 
and Theda Bara. 

Yes, spring was the best time, better than summer when the smells 
took over and the sounds coming from other open windows wouldn't 
let you go. That and the meowing cats below and later in 1930 before 
he'd left this place, the good-looking young man with the small card- 
board megaphone, saying in his clear, tired voice, "Ladies and gentle- 
men, I'm a trained singer. I studied for the opera and I can't find 
work." 

La donna & mobile, from Rigoletto. 

Ich vill zurick aheim, I want to go back home. 

Lu pu Tsu pu Tsu tu lu pu, Thus we live in Poland. 

Danny Boy rounded it out, covering the nationalities of the neigh- 
borhood, and he had heard Lu pu Tsu pu Tsu tu lu pu, thus we live 
in Poland, when Pavle in the kitchen sang in quiet obliggato to the 
Irish tenor coming from the basement below. 

After everyone else's sympathy and surplus of pennies had gone, 
Pavle would still tear off a piece of brown grocery bag, wrap two 
cents in it and throw it when the singer appeared, those last times 
clearly performing only for Pavle; Drink, Jacob, drink, thus we lived in 
Poland. Finally it was one cent which Pavle gave Bart to throw, say- 
ing, *1 can't look at him anymore. Educated. American. Young. It's 
harder for him. He expected something." And Bart threw the penny 
uncovered, as was his hatred at that moment for Pavle. 

I expected something too! 

Bart turned from the broken clothespin abruptly and walked across 
the backyard. 
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Pavle had always been kind. Very kind. And that was connected 
with his grownup hooky and the later frenzy for work its direct op- 
posite. First playing hooky, then unhooked on hooky but never off 
the hook as hooked on nooky, now rooked by nooky. No! By God, his 
capacity for broads was not finished nor was the business of Pavle, 
who had a heart for every son of a bitch but his own. 

Except for Tomas, of course. 

Even when Tomas used to criticize the accents with which his par- 
ents spoke, when he shouted, "Talk English, why don'cha? This is 
America! You're not in the old country anymore!" Pavle, instead of 
cracking him across the mouth, would nod sadly and say, "That's 
right, Tomas. You're right. Go out and play." 

No doubt Dellie, who had goosed him into this pointless pilgrimage, 
would be more inclined to approve of dear brother Tomas, who not 
only lived the life of his place and time but even as a kid of ten was 
knocking himself out to prove he belonged -in it, so great was his fear, 
because of his home life, that he did not. 

Those winners who escape from tough territory are not really 
strong. They escape because they're incapable of surviving where 
they are. 

Dellie's verdict. 

So now I came back. So what. Okay, I'm here. And this was the 
craphouse from which I ran away, and it's still a craphouse. 

Okay, I'm weak. That's better than being poor and stupid, which 
I've been also; poor in health, stupid in school and both in athletics 
except for pitching. Now I've got a half million bucks "My Story At A 
Glance" and I'm still pitching. 

Yet for all that, when it came to forgetting where you came from, 
Tomas could give him spades. Always had. Ashamed of Pavle's in- 
ability to 'Americanize' and momma's 'European' interest in music and 
reading, Tomas had become a quick junior study of Yankee Doodle 
Dandy, throwing himself wholeheartedly into comic books, the athletic 
club routines, dirty jokes and obedience at school, and throwing him- 
self spiritually out of the house at the same time. 

Always came out second best in the competitions of their street, 
not playing with girls when the rules said, 'no,' and doing so with 
outward enthusiasm when the same rules said, *yes.' An imitator from 
start to finish, resulting in the faceless, double-chinned, living cliche 
who had visited him at the ZED Theatre in the Bronx, made unique 
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by the sharp critical faculty of the impotent, the destructive humor 
of the embittered and the spitball throwing of the enviouseven cut- 
ting down Pavle, which didn't prevent Pavle now from going to the 
Bronx to take care of Tomas' kid, Marian, while Tomas, still playing 
by the rules, stayed at the hospital with his wife. 

Words like 'nigger,' Vop,' Take/ c spic/ came easily to his tongue, 
easier than to Bart's, which didn't prevent Pavle, so kind to Tomas, 
from beating the hell out of Bart when Bart had called a Polish- Jewish 
kid his own age, a new immigrant boy on their block in the early 
twenties 'Mocky' only repeating what he had heard others say to 
Boris, "Mocky, do you like this country? Stay another week." Pavle 
had cuffed him so hard as to send him spinning across the room, and 
then said, gently, "We too are Mockies. We too stayed another week." 

Always kind to someone else. 

Later, Boris became one of the gang, thanks to Pavle, and went 
through the initiation of being 'cockalized/ When he learned to play 
American baseball, it was discovered that Boris had a terrific pitching 
arm, and Bart, who till then had been the pitcher for his block team, 
was banished to the outfield. The usual result of Pavle's kindness. 
Never to Bart and more often than not at Bart's expense. 

Yet Pavle was kind and generous. There was evidence of it. 

Fit Pavle into a definite role and leave him there. 

Pavle the schnook. 

The flop. 

The son of a bitch. A dope. A Joe like millions of Joes who never 
knew what time it was. 

The heavy one swine of a father in ten million. 

But each of these roles borrowed paradoxically from the others and 
by doing so became a formless, grey glob that would not let him rest. 

Especially when you added, or ratter, did not detract, that special 
feature of Pavle's kindness. 

It that a laugh? 

It was true. 

This very Pavle who had eaten his heart out was a generous man, 
tolerant and forgiving to all manner of men. 

All but Bart. 

Not him. Never him. All of which was well known before, so what 
was learned or unlearned by forcing myself to come down here? 

It was here I had faced the cruel ways of my good .old golden 
rule days. 
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That was the Song of Myself. 

This was my chorus, and the reason I sang alone. 

Revenge was my song. There was no chorus. 

There was Dellie's chalk to blackboard, black on white, the score 
as plain as one from one leaving zero and all at his expense. 

Dellie had not served him well with her sentimental shit. The way 
he had seen Pavle before was better. It was Pavle as he was and is 
the one person who had fed him gall with bread putting shame on 
his back with each suit of second hand clothes. Far better to see him 
that way. 

Then stop ducking it and see him. I travelled downtown when all 
along the real point was to have gone in the opposite direction. Thank 
Dellie the dizzy traffic cop. He was back on the street now, walking 
to the corner, almost running. 

He hailed a cab on First Avenue and instructed the driver to take 
him up to Crotona Park South in the Bronx. 

To Pavle. 
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Chapter 15 



His cab was well on its way beyond that invisi- 
ble line at Ninety-sixth Street where Park Avenue abruptly became an 
ugly, beaten-down thoroughfare, getting uglier as it got closer to the 
Bronx. When the cab got as far north as 130th Street, Bart told the 
driver to cut west, into Harlem. There wasn't enough time to see Pavle 
tonight or he had just changed his mindor both. But Ms heart was 
pounding with fear and relief. Fear and relief, my ass. Desire. He 
wanted Lenox Avenue and 133rd Street There he got out and walked 
a few blocks to the building Dellie had pointed out to him yesterday. 
The house of ill-reputee. The number was 154. He stood before the 
house for a while and then walked back to Lenox Avenue, where a cab 
idled waiting a fare. As the driver saw Bart's unshaven face he started 
turning away. His head was arrested by the ten dollar bill in Bart's 
hand. 

"Is 154 still a cat house?" Bart asked. 

"It is but there's better around." 

"What do they do at 154?" 

"Circus. You know. The works. But at 227- * 

"Who runs 154?" 

The driver hesitated, Bart held out another fiver. 

"Mother Hubbard." 

"What's the phone number?'* 

"You got me." 

Bart walked away. He went to the drug store at the corner of 136th 
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and Lenox and asked information for the phone number of Miss or 
Mrs. Hubbard at 154. It wasn't listed. He asked for the phone number 
of the building. There wasn't one. 

He phoned Mills, reaching him at Dinty Moore's, and told him, 
"There's a cat house run by a woman called Mother Hubbard/' He 
gave Mills the address. "The phone's unlisted. Get the number. Call 
her and tell her Mr. Bartholomew is coming, hairy face and all. I'm 
around the corner from her." He gave Mills the number of the phone 
in the drugstore booth, said he'd wait for his return call, and hung 
up, giving Si no chance to argue. When the phone rang back immedi- 
ately, Bart lifted the receiver off the hook, waited a while, and then 
hung it up again. Then he turned his face towards the store window, 
away from the people, and waited. The phone rang fifteen minutes 
later. It was Mills. 

"Bait, you know you're playing with dynamite. If you want to get 
fixed up, why not tell me? I can get you the best. A man like you, all 
you got to do is whistle. The Keys to the City is coming up tomorrow. 
There's the press. Dellie's party tonight" 

"Did you call Mother Hubbard?" 

"You told me to." 

"Well?" 

"She expects you." 

"All right." 

He hung up and walked out the side door exit, hurried along Lenox 
Avenue, then turned up the street and rang the doorbell at 154. An 
aged white woman opened the door, greeted him politely when he 
said, "I'm Mr. Bartholomew," and asked whether he cared for a 
drink. He didn't. A mulatto not much older than forty entered 
through the red velvet drapes. 

Tm Mr. Bartholomew." 

"Well, we're all jus' tickled silly to see you. The girlsll just love that 
beaver of yours." 

"I'm paying to see theirs." 

She laughed, parted the drapes and motioned with her head. Fifteen 
girls, all young, all rather good-looking, all wearing bright dressing 
gowns of different shades, walked in with well-practiced giggles and 
laughter. They undid the sashes that held their gowns closed, flung 
them open, and standing on high-heeled boudoir slippers, showed 
their wares. Curved-bellied wares. Dimple-kneed wares. Over-ripe 
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breasts. Small, pointed firm ones. Sloping thighs. Slender hips. Heavy 
legs. 

Negro, Puerto Eican and Mexican. 

They don't represent Harlem, Dellie had said. Like the backyards 
didn't represent the street like the dirty buildings, foul sewage, the 
vermin that stalked the moldy hallways weren't part of her chorus, 
like it or not, and sing that, too, if it's music you're making. 

Ghetto diseases, Andy once said. 

Each tried to move a trifle forward, out of line, though Mother 
Hubbard frowned on such unfair practices. Racehorses crowding the 
starting tape, threatening to violate the regulations. 

Like himself. 

The three-ringed circus was easy work and good pay and if enough 
desire was generated, even a bonus, and an overexcited and there- 
fore quickly disposed of bed customer at the end of it for one of them. 

Each struck the pose that suited her provocative nakedness best, 
displaying all that Mother Hubbard had taught them. Some ran their 
hands over their own breasts and thighs, as though fondling rare 
treasures. One, with deep olive skin and large, black eyes, ran her 
crimson-nailed, slender fingers through open-flowing tresses, fluffing 
up a head of luxuriant and incongruously flaxen hair which fell to her 
shoulders. 

I've seen you all, Bart thought, come and go, go and come sepa- 
rately, collectively, time and again and over again, interminably to 
eternal boredom. You're poor imitations of the real thing. 

Like me. 

And now, a poor imitation even of myself I need poorer imitations. 
One girl stuck out her pink tongue wiggling it back and forth through 
half-parted lips, like the fangs of a snake about to strike. Another 
waved her open gown back and forth like the red flag before the 
bull. 

Each had her method. 

There was even the one who made a ridiculous pretense at shyness, 
or, if it was real, had ridiculously chosen her profession. She was a 
Cuban girl, small, with blue-black hair and high cheekbones. And she 
turned her face away from him as she let the gown fall off her shoul- 
ders to her hips. 

Til pick her." 

'"Yes, indeedy. Four more.** 

He picked the remaining four without any special method other 
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than the achievement of contrasts in what was all too much alike, 
wondering, what do I expect from this and where does a man in my 
position come off coming here. Mother Hubbard motioned the others 
to return through the parted drapes to their bedrooms, where they 
were to await harder work, or, if another customer showed up for the 
circus, a second chance at easy fortune. 

"I want a man in it/' Bart said. He lit a cigarette, holding a match 
in a hand that had begun, imperceptibly, to tremble. 

"Mus' you really?" Mother Hubbard laughed. "Ain't no man can 
teach you nothing I'm sure.'* 

The weekend was ahead and she only had two men working. They 
complained when there was too much to do mid-week. Sometimes they 
didn't have the energy to perform satisfactorily Saturday night when 
the customers were most drunk and handed out the highest bonuses. 

"I want a man in it," Bart repeated. 

Mother Hubbard laughed. She seemed to have an endless source of 
deep-throated laughter. "I got two. Want to see and choose?" 

"What's the difference?" 

"They both got the same big qualifications one's black the other's 
white." 

"The white one. Tell him to work most on her." He indicated the 
small Cuban girl with the high cheekbones. 

"That's Rosita." 

The five lucky girls left through another drape to prepare for the 
show. 

Mother Hubbard led Bart into a third room, small, with a huge 
bed covered in red velvet. 

"You tell him to give all he's got on Rosita." 

"Don' you want him to save a 111 of her for you?" She sensed his lack 
of humor and switched. "He's got enough to tend them one and all, 
youll see." 

"How does he do it?" 

"Puts ether on it. But don't tell. That's a trade secret." She threw 
her head back and laughed again. 

"All right. Let's get going." 

The elderly white maid entered quietly, and despite what he'd said 
only a few minutes earlier she placed a tray, two glasses and a de- 
canter of whiskey on the table. She left and Mother Hubbard rose. 

"That's a hundred and twenty dollars, Mr. Bartholomew." 

He peeled it off a roll of bills and handed it to her. 
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"Thanks a lot. Yes, indeedy. Have a good time, now." 

She left and he was alone. Then the girls entered, and removed 
their dressing gowns. The man entered. They went through their 
various routines. Bart smoked and drank. He watched and sneered, 
paled and lusted in turn. Here is your song, sucker! Sing it out, sing 
it! As their performance progressed Bart felt the need for Dellie to 
submit and be vanquished, taken and tossed away, reaching its proper 
unbearable pitch. They finished and crowded around him for a 
bonus. He dropped twenty dollars to the floor and they all scrambled 
for it on hands and knees. All except Rosita, who asked, "You want 
me, sir?" 

He looked her up and down. Yes, he wanted a Dellie with no song 
save that of loneliness and shame like his own. But he wanted it from 
Dellie. 

"No. I want someone like you who has more brains." He handed 
her a five dollar bill, found the opening in the drapes and hurried out, 
Dellie's party was going to be a success. Dellie's game of footsie 
would be the failure. Going to Pavle he must have been out of his 
mind! It was ten o'clock. He would be arriving for the party in his 
honor at just the proper time. 



When Bart walked into the room he was greeted by noise, whistling 
and a scattered applause. Then they all sang, "For he's a jolly good 
fellow which nobody can deny," as he clasped his hands over his head 
in the gesture of the ring. "He can hit, too," Tony Mansento called 
out. "Good thing he went into pictures or I might never have become 
champ." 

There were a few more specific greetings and congratulatory re- 
marks. Soon the immediate focus on him diffused and the various 
little corners of the room picked up where they had been when he 
made his entrance. He noticed that the two half sofas were placed to- 
* gether now, large enough to be a couch. 

"Your trainer, Robert, didn't show. Sure you invited him?" 

"Sure did, baby." He'd forgotten all about it. "You look like some- 
thing to eat." 

"Food's in the study, junior. You're pretty late for the guest of 
honor." 

"I was in your house of ill-repute tonight." 
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"Liar." 

"Ask Mother Hubbard." 

She hadn't told him the name of the place. 

"Just like a movie house. Pay as you enter. Look, see, don't touch." 

"You're crazy." 

"If I am, it's your fault. The girl who looked like you was a lousy 
substitute." 

She almost blushed. 

"You are crazy, junior." 

"For you." 

"Shut up and meet your guests." 

"And you're making me crazier." 

Tm sorry I ever ran this party." 

"She didn't touch you. No one does. But I will." 

"Did you really go?" 

"Sure. At least I admit things. But I only looked." 

"Junior, give up." 

"When I'm winning? You re crazy." 

"What would my boyfriend say?" 

"Can it! Tonight's here. Where's he?" 

"Tonight? You're crazier than crazy." 

"Tonight. When they leave. You know I'm winning/' 

"Good evening, young fellow, congratulations." 

"This is Congressman Hatfield." 

"How are you, Congressman?" 

"Delighted to meet you, Mr. Blaine. My family are all great fans 
of yours." 

"Nice of you to say so." 

"Congressman Hatfield has joined the fight to eliminate the tax on 
movie tickets." 

"The industry needs you more than it needs good stories, Congress- 
man." 

"You seem to have done well enough this week without either." 

"Well, everybody believes in fair play." 

"And justice," Dellie reminded the Congressman mockingly. 

Til pass that along to the Department," Hatfield promised with a 
smile. 

"But Justice isn't a department," Dellie said, "If s a way of life." 

The Congressman couldn't tell whether she was kidding him or 
riding him. He played it safe. 
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"Quite true. Very sound/* Congressman Hatfield turned to Bart, 
"I'm glad to hear you say that about fair play. Everybody believes in 
fair play, young fellow," 

Dellie ducked off as some people moved tentatively closer to Bart 
and Congressman Hatfield. 

"Fair play is the issue of my legislation. It isn't simply the enter- 
tainment tax that soaks the poor, there's also the issue of unfair taxa- 
tion on the large incomes of talent, while millions of loopholes remain 
for the industrialist through capital gains." 

Ducked away. But Bart could see Dellie's ears had gotten quite pink 
and her eyes were bright with conflict. Losing conflict. Shell lose. She 
has to. I'll win. I've got to. 

"I love and admire you show people. You're the last American fron- 
tier of free enterprise, its abiding hope. Your talent is your risk capi- 
talyou still make the rags to riches story work. It is not what you 
own but what you are. Talent and know-how. The taxing of your 
fees as ordinary income is unfair. It should be treated as a long term 
capital gain with the same depletion rights as an oil well at the very 
least. If oil is Nature's accumulated energy born of ages of life, death, 
decay and the indestructability of matter, surely the artist is all that 
and more for the passing parade of man's rising and falling empires. 
Our spiritual energy stored for a brief warming of the soul of us all 
you might say in a rare few. And returning to Miss Moreno's perti- 
nent remark about Justice, you folks succeed at no one's expense." 

"Except our own, maybe." 

"That's fair enough too. But never at the expense of the people," he 
persisted. "That's why folks can worship a star without envy. Never 
feel that way toward a tycoon, a military leader or even a legislator 
because we hurt people on the way up while you folks just go around 
giving everyone pleasure and ask nothing but our approval in return." 

Bart's eye was following Dellie around the room. He could see that 
she turned to watch him as often as she could without drawing at- 
tention to herself. 

"I'd quit Congress if it weren't for my being there fourteen years. 
Being a Congressman is no longer a privilege or a people's mandate- 
it's a trade." 

So he wants to get into the act. What the hell is it about the indus- 
try that makes candidates from every walk of life suckers for its glitter? 

"We all feel that way about what we do after a while/' 

Bart started to walk away. The Congressman followed him telling 
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the gloomy tale of world affairs, In-partisan politics, the impending 
breakdown of the U.N., the unsolvable problem of Formosa, and his 
personal misgivings about the Marshall Plan as a lukewarmed over 
weapon in the not too cold war. He sensed Bart's disinterest and, 
like every skilled public speaker who refuses to surrender, tried re- 
directing the line of conversation using points of similarity between 
Washington and Hollywood for his transition. 

"We sit and talk and so do our brethren at Lake Success. But 
conversation can't stop or start an act of history. After a while these 
symbols of reality replace reality, deceive the deceiver as he talks 
himself away from the field of battle. Winning a diplomatic battle of 
tongues he fancies he has won a war of nerves and men/' 

The tentative group which had encircled Bart and the Congressman 
gave Bart the feeling that he was trapped. 

"... a kind of persuasive madness which both our professions 
are prone to. A stream-lined magic in which the magician is his most 
gullible spectator." 

"Excuse me, Congressman, but I need a drink." 

"I can use one myself." The Congressman followed him to the bar 
discussing the growing national unemployment. 

Dellie was approaching. 

"Of course, a whole economy is not fairly judged by any of its 
swingings, high or low, except in their relationship to each other and 
the whole." 

Bart reached out and took hold of Dellie's elbow. 

"You recall what Sam Johnson said on this subject, Mr. Elaine" 

"I've got to tell you about that personal matter, Dellie. Excuse me, 
Congressman." Bart turned his back without waiting for a reply. 

"What kind of a crack was that, junior? Personal matter. You trying 
to start gossip?" 

"They all think we've had it anyway." 

"Then they've dirty minds." 

"Better dirty than dumb." 

"And don't hold me like that." 

"I could see you as a kid looking at your bare body in the mirror." 

"I never did!" 

"In the mirror saying, sell thatnever. It goes where my heart goes." 

"Gift of gab again." 

"Where does your heart go tonight?" 

"Turn blue " 
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"Ill lick you. From tip to toe." 

"Hi, Bart." 

"Hello, baby." 

"Congrats. I hear youll be doing Count of Nine," 

"Yeah. Thanks." 

Dellie tried to pull away, Bart held her arm and finished off the 
greeting. 

"Look. I'm the hostess and you're the guest of honor. We've got to 
circulate." 

"So does our blood." 

"Well, Bart, so you fooled everybody into believing you're not sick." 

It was Sidney Polk, one of the most powerful of the nationally syndi- 
cated columnists, who cherished letters he had solicited and received 
from kings and prime ministers, as well as one gentle note asking him 
not to annoy him any more signed by Mohandas Gandhi. 

Tm not sick," Bart said. 

This time Dellie pulled away and left him. 

"Nonsense. Anyone with that much drive has to be sick." 

"Are you sick, Sidney?" 

"Of course," he answered cheerfully. "Everyone in this room is sick. 
The game is sick, so are the umpires, the team, the hicks in the 
bleachers. But you know all that. How's Mollie? Why isn't she with 
you? I thought she'd arrived in New York." 

"You ought to talk to Dellie. She says we're like the characters in 
Magic Mountain. Sick sticking with sick." 

"That's good," Sidney said, pulling out his little notebook and 
dropping the question of Mollie. "It's usable." 

By the time Bart had gotten free of Sidney Polk, Dellie was in that 
corner of the living room where a crap game was in progress. The 
players crouched next to the false fireplace over which stood a muscu- 
lar wooden piece of a man with rolled-up sleeves, ropes tied to his shoul- 
ders as he strained forward. The mirror, cemented to the wall, reflected 
the figure in reverse, creating the impression in Bart's mind that there 
were two men tied together tugging in opposite directions and con- 
sequently getting nowhere. Bart pushed his way into the game, cov- 
ered a few fades and side bets, and finally got the dice in his hands. 

He rolled a nine. 

"Ten you don't nine or five." 

"Covered." 
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He rolled twice. On the third he hit his number with a six and a 
three. 

"Roll it all," Bart said. 

They covered him. He rolled a seven. 

"Hot!" 

"It's his party/' 

"Roll it all," Bart said. 

A ten. He made it on the second roll. 

"All of it," Bart said. 

He felt an invincibility running through his blood. Whatever he 
wanted and the way he wanted it, he got it. 

That was his life's story. 

He looked up at Dellie. 

"Go on. Fade me." 

"How much is it?" 

"A couple of hundred." 

Til take one of them." 

"Coward." He laughed at her and rolled a six when the rest was 
covered. 

"He'll crap now." 

Bart looked up, his perspired face drawn in a smile of contempt. 

"Double the fade," he said to the speaker. 

"I'm not that rich." 

"Anybody want to double the fade?" He was looking at Dellie. 

She opened a desk drawer and took out a purse. 

"I hate to make you pay for your own party." 

"I won't. You will." 

She dropped the money on the rug. He rolled. Rolled again. Once 
more and once after that. One of the dice stopped. A five. The sec- 
ond one teetered on number two and then rolled over to settle on one. 

A chorus reacted with a gasp. Bart wiped his forehead with his 
sleeve. "Roll it all." 

There was nervous laughter and hesitation. 

"You win, junior. Everybody's afraid of you tonight," 

"Smart, too." He rose, stuffing the bills carelessly into his pocket. 

"Tonight I can't lose." 

The food served buffet style in the study with the honey-colored 
drapes was announced again. Bart went in and ate with a ferocious 
hunger. Dellie, at the door, was saying that a game of charades would 
rsoon begin. She and the Congressman were the team captains. 
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TL just figured out what's wrong with this house/' Bart called to 
her from the table. "It hasn't been lived in." 

"Why don't you put that on a list of yours for acting out?" 

He said, "Get me a pencil and paper, I have a great list for acting 
out." 

"On the bridge table there are three ahead of you. Want to play 
on my team?" 

"First 111 play against you. Then with you." 

The game was attacked with high skill and a frantic earnestness. 
Acting was their business. Selling an idea by proper gesture their 
tools. Intense competition their normal rhythm. There was much 
racing back and forth, one team in the living room the other in the 
study. The word 'peculiar' got a great rendition from the comic, Jock 
Perry, now in a Broadway musical. 

Pee he mimed it graphically. Cue they laughed when they got 
his meaning. He pointed at the Congressman. The Congressman, him- 
self, shouted, "Liar." There was much applause and merriment. Bart 
took the seat between living room and study and handed his six ques- 
tions to both teams. 

"A coward dies a thousand deaths." 

"Thus conscience doth make cowards of us all/' 

"She couldn't say maybe." 

"You know what I want. Throw it over." 

"He who laughs last laughs best." 

'When you're dead, lie down." 

The last one seemed to have written itself. He left it there exhila- 
rated by the fact that the sentence did not bother him tonight. They 
ran through his list quickly. Only "He who laughs last laughs best" 
caused them any trouble. 

Dellie's team won on Bart's list. 

"Very funny," she said, as she rushed up to him for question five. 

"Tonight," he answered. 

They played charades until they were exhausted. More food was 
served. Also more drinks. Jock Perry did a few routines on a training 
school for bomb throwers with its very mild and methodical instructor. 
Then Dellie piled up the long-playing recorder with dance records. 
Nina, the ballet dancer, very pregnant, defied Paul Pierce, star of a 
current musical hit, to Jitterbug with her. After a few turns with her 
he threw up his hands, "I can't take it." 

Some of the men danced cheek to cheek, pretending to an exag- 
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gerated fagginess which, in some cases, hid a real one. Among these 
was Tony Mansento. Then they did the Charleston. The campy hors- 
ing around annoyed Bart but only briefly. He was dancing with a young 
starlet, holding her very close, and enjoying the body heat. When a 
rhumba began, Bart called out, "Go on, Dellie, show them what you 
never forgot in Harlem." 

They gathered around and Dellie danced. Every part of her reacted 
to the rhythm of the music. Her skirt whirled, her face flushed. She 
was up on the table in her stocking feet. When she finished, she 
leaped to the rug and ran into the study for a drink. Bart followed. 

"You're made of rubber." 

"Thanks." 

"Rubber to rubber, lust to lust." 

She turned angrily. "You mean dust to dust." 

"I mean when you must you must." He walked off into the living 
room smiling. She followed him. 

"Bart, come inside for a minute. I want to talk to you." 

"Sure." 

He walked after her into the bedroom and locked the door behind 
him. 

"You can leave the door open," she said furiously. <e l called you in 
here to tell you for the last time cut it out." 

"Last time is right. You called me in here because it's a room with 
a bed and the door locks." 

He took hold of her. She struggled. He laughed. 

"Liar," he said. Then he kissed her. She returned a tight, unyield- 
ing mouth. 

"Now do you understand? I just don't want you." 

"That's your story." 

"Ever hear the word no?" 

Tm deaf." 

"You're dumb." 

"And you're blind. Look in the mirror. Your tongue is hanging out." 

"That's your story." 

He headed for the door. 

"You bastard," she said. 

He stopped, turned and returned. 

"Yeah," he said. Then he kissed her again. This time her lips parted 
wide and she held him tight. 

It wasn't that she desired him any more. It was simply that her 
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ability to resist had lessened. He had exposed her to his likable sides- 
like a merchant would his commodities ridiculed her conscience- 
made others share his feeling that they were having, had already had 
in fact, a Thing, and it was quite all right, or, if it was quite all wrong, 
no one was going to believe it hadn't happened anyway. He had flat- 
tered her, brow-beaten, steamed and heated her. Now she hated him 
for wearing her down and wanted him to take her quicklya self- 
negating contradictory charge that cramped, rather than expanded her 
nervous system, muscle and flesh. The blitz would sizzle through her 
and depart; an angry cyclone that you just hoped wouldn't leave too 
much havoc and ash behind. You roll with it but you stand against it. 

"All right," she whispered, "you stubborn, dirty, cocky, bastard. 
All right then. All right now. All right." 

Her brow was furrowed and her eyes closed, more with anger than 
desire. 

All right. Sure, all right. All right then. But it wasn't all right. Hav- 
ing forced the issue and gone to these lengths with the length of 
DelhVs dancing torso, breasts, and heat lying waiting on the bed and 
swaying with unwilling anticipation on that lovely bed, which gave in 
the center like the receding part of a wonderful dream he had no 
length of his own and it was not all right. It was all bloody, broken, 
bent, and alarmingly wrong. 

Dellie opened one eye. She looked down at him. 

"You're kidding," she said. She opened the other eye and shook 
herself free. "I always said you weren't a Polack proletarian only a 
phoney." She sat up. "You haven't even got one teensy pot with hiss 
in it." She began to laugh, first angrily, then in disordered relief. Bart 
was on his knees on the bed, dismayed and furious, but also fright- 
ened. A ridiculous sight. She pointed at him and laughed in a fuller 
key, further free. She shook her head and laughed until the tears 
came. "You've got a hell of a nerve." She clapped her hands. "Brother!" 
When she had composed herself, she said, "Misleading a girl that way. 
Why don't you see a doctor instead?" 

He hadn't the rage to strike back verbally or otherwise. He could 
see this from her viewpoint, see himself and say, of course laugh at 
him because the idea that this was he had not yet penetrated. He had 
laughed at such men himself. They were preposterous objects. Many 
a husband only occasionally thus indisposed had he laughed at with 
the husband's wife, as he expanded under their cooing praise whis- 
pered with shame or shyness. 
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'You're quite a man, Bart/ 

'Really, Bart, where do you get it?' 

'My! What a lover/ 

So at this moment he remained in the kneeling position on the bed, 
Ms head down v taking the blows, thinking, three in a row, almost four 
Lita, Mabel, Dellie and not Mollie by only a narrow margin. 

It's me. I'm finished now. 

That which had grown more and more taut with the years had un- 
expectedly splintered and snapped. 

Dellie was in fine spirits as she pulled her party dress on again. She 
even backed up to the bed and said, "Here, junior, close the snap 
hooks/' Said it as you might to a child, another woman, or a eunuch. 
Then she told him from the mirror, "I've a party on and it's for you 
so I forgive you for trying to use me as medicine/' Conscience free 
once more, her eyes were bright, her spirit generous. "But you should 
see a doctor. Seriously. Now, junior, get off your knees and button your 
pants. You look like a begging toy poodle propped up there with your 
shaggy whiskers and that ridiculous surprise in your eyes." 

She left the room closing the door and blotting out the cold bright- 
ness of the other rooms. 

Was there such a thing as voodooism? Had Pavle put the hex on 
him? The thought of blaming it on anything else was gone now. Bart 
resorted to something he had not done, for his attractiveness to women 
had obviated the need of doing it since the days of hoboing and sleep- 
ing in the park. 

That, too, failed and he wanted to pull away from himself. A 
strange thing about this impotence was the fact that undifferentiated 
desire and the need for release was never higher. A force had been 
accumulating, building. Mounting. 

If he did not release it he would explode. 

No one, not even Mollie, could help now. No one since Tippy, since 
the smell of burning rubber and the promise to Mollie in Palm Springs. 
But wait. That wasn't Tippy, it was Sheila. How could he have for- 
gotten Sheila? Sweet-fleshed, upset, crying, protesting, and making 
the conquest that much more exquisite. There had .been so many of 
them over the years but since Sheila no one. Could it be that ending 
it with Tippy by sheer force had, for that very purpose, created an 
inside policeman who now permanently held him down. 

Pavle. No one else. Nothing else. Denying your manhood. Over 
your shoulder, under your feet, before and behind you. Not only the 
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city was too small for them both, tlie world was. Now that he came 
face to face with the matter, this dear-beloved father of his was one 
man on earth too many, denying him the hard won, now soft and help- 
less manhood he had fought so desperately to attain. 

Yet there was a reason he had forgotten Sheila. Tippy was special. 
After her nothing and no one could really count. He had squeezed her 
out of his life. Brute force against himself. Tippy, and only Tippy, had 
met every need in eveiy incredible way including the humiliation. 
She was his medicine and wild ideas about Pavle would get him no 
where. No, it was Pavle. Pavle. Well, then, if Pavle how? Be specific. 
What's the connection? Who the hell was he? An insignificant jerk 
among jerks. 

Tippy! 

There was a phone in the bedroom. The least Dellie owed him. He 
had forgotten Tippy's number, secured it from long distance informa- 
tion and waited. Yes, Tippy. What could be more humiliating than 
this? 

"Who?" 

"Bart Elaine." 

"Well, say. Congratulations. Where are you?" 

"Still in New York. I leave Friday/' 

"Well, good, good/' 

"Or I can stay an extra week." 

"Lucky you." 

"Take the last plane in tonight, Tippy, and we'll make a week of 
it in New York. I got money and passion to burn." 

She laughed. 

"Sounds truly charmin', little boy." 

"How about it?" 

"What goes, little boy? You don't sound like you. Knocking them 
over should make you sound more like you than ever." 

"For Christ sake, don't play hard to get, Tippy. I really need you." 
He sounded it. 

"Little boy, I told you once before, I don't like to be needed that 
much." She spoke with forced coldness. 

'We'll have fun." He tried to sound gay. 

"No. I don't really think we would." A quick half sigh. "Besides, I 
have a date coming over in a while." 

Tippy was broke. The Hollywood depression had caught up with 
her and the call girls who lived across the courtyard had beaten down 
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her wise cracked, now almost thoroughly smashed, objections one by 
one. On the cold, practical side, Bart was a temptation, even a solu- 
tion in the nature of her trading position detemrined by her supply 
and his demand. But on the side where heat still boiled the threat was 
too large. 

"You're not worth it, little boy." 

He felt even more ridiculous than a few moments back with Dellie. 
The final humiliation. 

"Don't be mad, little boy. Say, if s flattering you called." 

He hung up on her with a bang. 

Something very wrong was going on all right. He picked up the 
phone again as though to call Tippy back and found himself calling 
Mollie. 

"Mollie," he said without preliminaries, when she got on, "I'm 
scared to be alone. Fly in, please." 

"I can't do that. The children-" 

"Hell with the children! You're my wife, aren't you? I need you 
here, I'm trying to tell you." 

"What's the matter, Bart, are you sick?" 

"Yeah, I'm sick, real sick." 

"Did you call Dr. Davidson?" Despite her genuine concern her voice 
had detachment in it and he wasn't so upset he couldn't detect both. 

"I'm sick a different way." 

"Bart, call Dr. Davidson. Do you have your nitroglycerin tablets 
with you?" 

"I'm not sick that way, I said!" He shouted. "Not that way!" 

"What way, Bart?" 

He was spent. 

"Sick of living," he answered, flat-toned. 

"Bart, if that's true, maybe it's good. Maybe you'll think now of 
living another way." 

He had a need to hurt her. To hurt her the way he hurt. 

"I've been on the town, baby Lita Raleigh, Dellie Moreno. I went 
to a juicy peepshow in Harlem tonight. Now I'm bored with it and 
I thought of my understanding, ever-ready little wife." 

"I'm sorry for you, Bart." 

He hadn't hurt her, not the way he had intended to. Not at all. 
Only himself. 

"It's not true, Mollie. I said it to twist your arm. Baby, please 
come!" 
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"Your public appearances ended yesterday. You can be home by 
tomorrow, if you really want to." 

"I got the Waterless Thursday deal, Keys to the City, and the 
opening." 

"Then you do , what's most important to you." 

"You're a cold bitch, all right." 

"Bart, from now on you're hurting no one but yourself." 

"That's what you think!" 

He was getting the finger all right. Everybody was in there giving 
him the finger. Like he always said: a man defends himself and lives 
for himself. He lives by himself and with himself. When the chips 
are down no one changes their own life to suit yours by the tiniest iota. 
He buttoned his trousers. He could call Rosita at Mother Hubbard's. 
She wouldn't mock, lock, or lecture, only lech on order and obey. But 
the phone number, like eveiything else he needed was unlisted, un- 
available and unattainable. Even Mills, who had the number, was 
gone, having left after charades to goose the feature writer covering 
the party in Barfs honor into the best kind of a spread along with the 
stills taken for Waterless Thursday. "You can't shave till tomorrow," 
Mills reminded before leaving. "We get a Sunday display out of that." 
A cup of water instead of the running faucet and full sink. As for the 
elevator operator he'd thrown her address away and if she's off, un- 
listednot even a last name. If she was on, she was unavailable. Either 
way she'd tell him to drop dead after he had stood her up. She'd cut 
him cold a few days back. It had amused him then. 

Lita. 

Lita again? Yes. He phoned. 

"Miss Raleigh has checked out." 

So now everything was checked out, even Mabel. 

Justice isn't a department it's a way of life and his way of life 
had provided the ever wider base for securing love objects but as it 
widened it narrowed his capacity for taking them. Finally only Mollie 
was left available but undeserved. Now she is gone too and there 
is no one all fruits of that same way of life and all coming back to 
paying Pavle oSthat was Justice! Pavle was checked in at Tomas* 
house to take care of Marian until Sylvia's new baby was born, while 
Tomas stayed at the hospital with Sylvia. There was something listed 
the place he was going earlier this evening only to be sidetracked by 
the unlisted house of ill-repute where he had come to silence Dellie's 
Song of Self and exalted chorus. 
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Sidetracked in a million ways for twenty years from the issue. The 
knife in his backthe bone in his throat the source of frustration and 
unexpended, justified and now murderous fury. Pavle. The man who 
had mocked him and marked him miserably lousy from the young year 
one to this very current, urgent moment in which despite all the din 
and drivel of recaptured success, he had the screaming meemies of 
total failure. Repeated failure as a man. Defeated by Pavle as a man. 

Pavle all the time. 

Returning to New York had brought it to a head. Most Hollywood- 
ians came from the forty-eight states. Maybe all of them ran to Holly- 
wood to escape and forget being where someone or something had tor- 
mented them. That's what Dellie had said and said he said it. A com- 
munity without group loyalty, she called Hollywood a town made up 
of those who'd run from what they are and when put together as one 
thousand lonely solo singers produced discord and disorder. Under at- 
tack the place would fall apart, for each of them was out to save no 
one but himself by which process in any emergency all of them would 
be destroyed for the want of the slightest ability to sing in chorus. 

Columnist Sidney Polk said success was for the weak, for those who 
couldn't live with the Pavles in their lives as unsuccessful people 
seemed so much more able to do. That was ridiculous. But this was a 
night for the ridiculous. 

One thing was clear enough. Right now he was a man without man- 
hood, burning with desire, the release of which was freedom and 
trapped for he had no access to this release. 

So long as he felt this sickness this not being good enough this fear 
of Pavle, this need to prove to Pavle, and being paralyzed by the need, 
he would remain this way. He would get worse get like those kids in 
the sneak-feel department who slunk into jammed subways with the 
five o'clock crowds and pressed up against strange women in the safety 
of not having to follow through enjoying the embarrassment of the 
women as they felt something happening to them, behind them but as 
powerless as their tormentors to do anything about it. 

The bugger boys they finally became. The play with yourself kids. 

Not him. 

He had been like the moth with a flame, flapping and circling to 
avoid the inevitable, but feeling it at every careening dip in career, 
every bout of boredom, each restless stage of difficulty. It had been a 
faint and faraway storm rumble when in California as he avoided, 
always avoided, yet kept getting closer while trying to stay away from 
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the East and Pavle, and ironically forced to come to New York by the 
necessities of that success which was meant to punish Pavle. Hope- 
lessly avoiding Pavle in New York less and less possible as closeness 
made the issue more intense, flame hotter, his flapping wilder still 
circling and ridiculously avoiding and then asking for it. Pretending 
your triumph was Pavle's problem. Proclaiming that Pavle's time had 
come for a final reckoning when the plain truth was your own time 
had come. 

So it came to this. So long as they were both alive and Bart was buf- 
feted by the blind power of this compulsion, he had to face Pavle and 
one of them had to break before the other. That was the score that 
needed settling. He stood at Dellie's dresser and filled in the check to 
Pavle. $10,000. One year's worth. Until he showed this man up to him- 
self, repaid him the pain he owed him, freed himself of Pavle's jeering, 
sneering opinion of him, stamped into his bones, he would be impo- 
tent. Distance could no longer count. All or nothing. Those had been 
the stakes since the beginning. He was going to the Bronx. Now. At 
once. He walked out into the study. 



"Where ya been, keed?" 

A lesbian was saying to someone, "No, thanks, I'm afraid of all sharp, 
pointing objects. Even a locomotive." 

He smiled and continued into the living room. The huge window 
space and its former impression of an inverted fishbowl became itself 
inverted so that he felt everyone could see through him. Everyone 
knew. Everyone was laughing at him. Easy. Easy. Easier said than 
done. All this activity takes place around me, not for me. They see 
nothing, know nothing. 

He found Dellie. *Tm running along," he said casually. 

"But the party's in your honor." 

"My honor has had enough for one night. Thanks for everything." 
He continued the muscular smile. "I don't need a doctor, baby. You 
just haven't got what it takes. You talk too much and you got halitosis." 

"Sorry, junior." 

"I made some long distance calls. Send the bill to my agent." 

Til see you." 

"Not me, you won't." 

He headed for the door stopping for no one. No detours this time. 
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The trail begun on the way to Liberty, N. Y. up and out, was being 
completed; all else having simply been a gargantuan detour. 

It's as Dellie said. There is a night in everyone's life that must be 
faced. Tonight was Pavle's. The Keys to the City was a big honor. 
Why shouldn't Pavle share it? Mills had been right all along. He 
would deliver the invitation personally. Besides there was that check 
in his pocket another personal delivery. If Pavle still couldn't come 
because he had another errand of kindness and mercy to perform, this 
time for Tomas and wife, for grandchild Marian, and a grandchild yet 
unborn, they would start with that. 



Bart rang insistently. He heard the doorchain scratch the slot as the 
lock was released. 

"Who is it?" 

"Your son. Open up." 

Pavle peered out through a crack between door and sill. Then he 
opened the door, 

"Barto. Me. Don't let the whiskers fool you. It's all part of the act." 

Pavle stepped aside. He extended his hand. Bart looked at it. It 
had white under the nails. Did bricklayer's plaster stay fixed in the 
roots growing anew as the old tissue fell? He ignored the hand, 
walked down the long, narrow hall and into the living room. It had 
the over-busy decor of all lower middle-class homes. He raised the 
shade. It rattled on the roller. He could see Crotona Park from the 
window. 

"I look like a bum. Right, Pavle? Just like you always said I'd 
wind up." 

"It there something wrong, Barto?" 

"Wrong? A long-lost son visits his father. What's wrong? I'm paying 
you a visit. That's all." 

He sat down on the narrow chair. "Get remarried, Pavle? We didn't 
talk much the other day so I wouldn't know." 

"Tomas told you of me." 

"Yeah." He crossed his legs and uncrossed them. "Well, here's your 
poolroom bum. Ain't you got nothing to say?" 

Pavle's face was pale. "Why did you come, Barto?" 

"I just told you. To share my good fortune with you. I'll be gone 
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in two days and I don't get much chance to see you, to talk over old 
times." 

Pavle took a deep breath. He sat down and folded his hands on 
his lap. 

"Cant take it, eh, Pavle? I proved you were wrong about me and 
the disappointment is too much." 
"If you're happy, I'm glad." 

"That so? I hear you knew I was performing in Brooklyn. Why 
didn't you come backstage and congratulate your son?" 

"I know you do not like me, Barto, that is why I did not come." 
"Couldn't be you were afraid to face me?" 
Pavle's face took on a small smile. "Why should I be afraid?" 
"You would be, if you were smart." 
"All right, Barto. What have you come for?" 

"I thought I told you. Or didn't I? First to deliver your check 
personally so you don't have to wait for it." He took it out of his 
pocket and tossed it on the floor. Pavle ignored it. 

"Second to invite you to Brooklyn Thursday when your son gets 
the Keys to the City." 

"You know I can't come. Sylvia has not delivered yet." 
"Tomas is a big sport. Coming up in the world. Well, bring Marian 
along. She's proud of her uncle." 
"No, Barto." 
"I say yes, Goddam it." 
"Don't shout. Youll wake Marian." 

"You're worried about Marian," he shouted. "You worry about every 
son of a bitch and his daughter. How come you never worried about 
me?" 
Silence. 

"Answer me, you son of a bitch." 

Bart was standing. He had knocked over a chair. Pavle rose quietly 
and picked it up setting it right. "I'm sorry, success hasn't changed you, 
Barto," he said in a low voice. 
"Are you coming to the Keys to the City?" 
"If you wish. All right" 

"I don't wish, you stupid bastard. The newspapers wish." 
"As you say, Barto." 

Pavle was seated again, his hands folded in his lap. 
"You're suddenly very Goddam agreeable, aren't you? You ought 
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to be. If you don't show on Thursday, 111 cut off your ten G's a year 
and you can start laying brick again." 

"It would hurt only your brother and his family and friends I help 
out. I have never kept any of your money for myself." 

Bart glanced at the untouched check on the floor. 

Bart's face grew white. "You're lying." 

"No, Barto, I'm telling you the truth. You sent it to humiliate me. 
I kept it to put to good use. Myself, I work at my trade still and would 
not be happy otherwise." 

This satisfaction all these years had been self-deception? It had not 
debased nor sapped Pavle's self-reliance at all? Here was the crown- 
ing feature of Pavle's kindness to others at his expense. 

"Tomas stopped working and went to day school, then opened an 
office of his own. Your money made this possible." 

'When did all this happen?" 

"Six, seven years ago." 

"And his daughter doesn't know?" 

"She does not. A child has to respect its father." 

"Of course," 

"You never asked how I used it, nor said how it should not be 
used." 

By cutting himself off he had given Pavle this chance for his final 
ridicule. Nice footwork. It explained Tomas' uneasiness in Marian's 
presence, and why Tomas had gotten Pavle on the phone, why Tomas 
had bleated, "Thanks for everything." 

"You won't get another chance to play big man with my money." 

"I once wanted to be a big man in America," Pavle said. "It was 
foolish. Though easy in those days. Not for me perhaps because I 
couldn't read or write. I have learned since how one destroys oneself 
to be a big man in America but you were born to us at the wrong 
time. When everyone was trying and late when I was bitter and 
felt my chance was soon passing. You were a disappointment to me. 
You were not the kind of son who could become a big man instead 
of me, for me. So I drove you. It was not fair to you but it seems 
to have had the desired results." His eyes filled. His hands were still 
quietly in his lap. "You're a big man in America. Aren't you, Barto?" 

"That how you killed ma? By trying to become a big man?" 

"Poverty killed her. She had T.B. She had it before you were born. 
Your birth made it worse. For fourteen years she failed and then she 
died." 
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"So I killed Ma. Is that it?" 

"Poverty killed her as it kills something in everyone who suffers 

_ 
It. 

"So youVe been laying brick all along? What else you been laying? 
Tomas tells me you been getting some wrinkled nooky from a widow 
these days." 

Pavle's eyes had a mixture of pain and contempt. "I am no longer 
young enough to hit you across die mouth when you deserve/' 

"No? But I'm old enough to do it to you if you don't hold your 
tongue/' 

It occurred to him that Pavle was the one Mollie reminded him of 
when she infuriated him. The martyr s air. When he couldn't get some- 
thing by brute force he got it with a martyr's air. He had used it with 
Ma. With him, Pavle had used brute force. 

"Poverty follows you," Pavle said. "No matter how high or low you 
travel it follows you. You make peace with it and shape it for good, 
or you deny it and it shapes you for bad. You denied it. You are sick, 
Barto, and your sickness brings out what is sick in everyone you 
touch." 

"IH bet you'd like me to be poor now. That would prove your point, 
wouldn't it?** His voice was rising again. 

"Poor? No. Why should I? It's bad to be without money. To re- 
member it. To learn from what was good in it, and from what was 
tad in it. Then you would have known who and what to blame and 
hate." 

This wasn't going as Bart had intended. He rose from his chair 
and walked toward Pavle. Imperceptibly, Pavle drew away as Bart 
spoke. 

"A year before Ma died I was in Mr. Parson's class science the 
red and the white cells, or what makes the storage battery work. I 
don't know which now, or what I did. Probably talking too much, as 
usual." 

Pavle watched him warily. This was off the track his son had started 
on. 

"He made me sit under his desk and he kept kicking me while he 
talked to the class. Red Gibbs sat in front of me. Remember Red 
Gibbs? You always held him up to me as an example. When Mr. 
Moore sent me back to my seat I remember thinking if it was Red 
Gibbs he still would have been smiling. His father died when Red 
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was eight and he had five brothers. His mother supported them all 
so he was sturdy and happy and always laughing." 

"Czhort, Barto. Leave it alone. Upsetting yourself from something 
that happened twenty-five years ago. You're a grown man now." 

"When I came home and told you, you slapped my face/' 

"Leave it, Barto." 

"I almost graduated the next term." Suddenly tears splashed out of 
Bart's eyes. Pavle rose from his chair and made a move toward him. 

"Stay back!" Bart wiped the tears angrily. More came in their place. 
"Almost graduated next term," Bart repeated, his face beginning to 
twitch. "If I had graduated" He burst into convulsive sobbing, then 
with a great effort at self-control he started again, his voice shaking 
with wrath and raw wounds. "If I had grad " Sobs wracked his body* 
He paced the floor angrily, unable to get past those words, waiting for 
the unwelcomed emotion to spend itself so he could finish what he had 
to say. 

Tf_" 

Then, finally, realizing that there was no way to say this except 
with pain and anguish, he spoke through the convulsions, his voice a 
hoarse bark, as his face muscles contracted and expanded with spasms. 

"If I had graduated, Fm trying to tell you, I would have weighed 
exactly seventy-seven pounds on graduation day. I know because I 
weighed myself at Mascitz's candy store." 

He faced Pavle in overwhelming anger stopping the convulsions but 
not the tears. "Seventy-seven pounds. And my daughter" He began 
to sob again and turned, smashing his clenched fist against the wall. 
"My daughter weighed more than that already when she was a girl 
only nine years old." 

He couldn't go on. He leaned against the wall like a child, his head 
against his arms, small and pitiful, releasing an old dull pain accu- 
mulated in the dark quarters of his mind for over one quarter of a 
century. 

Pavle lit a cigarette and pushed it toward him. "So?" Pavle said! 
gently. "You were a little boy. Tomas was a big one. You became 
a big man. Without you he would be nothing." 

Bart jerked his hand out knocking the burning cigarette to the 
floor. 

"A big man? I'm a big shit. I can't even screw any more. You can, 
can't you? You mean I made good? Sure. And shall I tell you why? 
The same reason I quit school. It wasn't just mama, don't believe it. 
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The reason I became a poolroom bum. Sat in the house doing nothing 
but watch you go hungry." He turned from the wall, eyes dry and 
wide. "You tried to make a racehorse out of me. Get you out of hock. 
I was your property. The only property you had. Tomas was too 
big to bully and smart enough, with Ma's help, to get a job outside 
when he was fourteen and go to school at night. Ma wasn't sick when 
he was my age. She could protect him from you. When I came she 
couldn't any more. I was your Keys to Freedom, and what a freedom. 
Dumb, stupid sucker! What stakes was this for? You couldn't read or 
write, so it wasn't for you, you say. Damn right. Trying to become a 
bricklayer contractor. A big man in America. Thus we live in Poland. 
Before I work for someone else I'd rather die, you said. Only it was 
me you almost killed by trying. I was your Gunga Din. Distribute the 
handbills and cards to offices. Deliver the plaster and the tools. Wash 
down the walls. Up the stairs, down the stairs. But I disappointed you. 
I wasn't strong enough. For your stupid, half-assed way out I wasn't 
even smart enough. All thumbs. That boy is all thumbs. Think I'd 
forgotten, did you? I let you down. So you hated me and paid me 
off." 

"I could not afford to educate you. I tried to prepare you for a 
hard life. You were too weak for your life too protected by your 
mother." 

"Liar! You paid me off for not being the fair-haired boy you needed. 
For your scheme I was just average." He began to sob. "Shit, I was 
less than average. Not half enough the work horse to get you out of 
the rat race. You and your that's how we live in Poland. You were 
on the make with nothing to deliver not even me." He paused. 
"Well?" He took a step toward Pavle. "Deny it. Deny you were sorry 
I was ever born." 

Pavle bowed his head. 

"I didn't eat enough. Rest enough. Sleep enough. On purpose. Do 
you hear me? The weaker I was the less I could help you. Learn to 
work, you said. Always be on top, you said. With your own sights 
just an inch above the gutter. Come out first. And the game you were 
in didn't even have a booby prize for winners. When I was in 6-B I 
entered a race and I was nowhere near the finish. I never told you. 
Me, jerk, I wanted your approval. Why didn't you ever try to find 
out what I could do? Instead of being so full of hate for me for what 
I couldrit! You almost convinced me I could do nothing at all. What 
strength I had you withered out of me. So I paid you back. I did 
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nothing. Let it choke you. When the work relief job was offered I 
left the house. Slept in the park. I was ready to die rather than help 
you. But finally I said, who am 1 paying off here? Ill rot like he did. 
He's dead and won't admit it. Dead from chasing a rainbow. The big 
man in America dream that didn't exist for him. I wasn't dead. I 
wouldn't lie down. I'd pay you off a better way. Now that you couldn't 
benefit from it Now that you'd given me up for lost, I'd make good. 
I'd succeed by gifts that you knew not a Goddam thing about. I'd 
succeed and rub it like broken glass into your liver. That's how I was 
able to take anything everything in the bookwhatever they threw 
at me. Before I'd fail and prove you right I'd be dead first." 

His body was shaking. This was something new. There was murder 
in his heart. 

"Twenty-four hours a day. Hot or cold. Abuse, Humiliation. My 
wife's contempt. A stranger to my kids. On the make! To prove to 
you that I was a man. To prove you were wrong by screwing my 
head off. Fighting in ambush. Kicking in the belly to make you love 
me. Son of a stupid bitch." Tears were falling again. "I haven't loved 
a single thing or a single human being in all my life. So what's a 
man?" He grasped his father by the collar. "With all you're paying 
for your sins against me with charity to others after the fact too late 
and with my money tell me if you know it all." His voice had 
dropped to a whisper. "What's manhood if it isn't the ability to love, 
the knowledge that you're not alone, that someone appreciates what 
you're doing? Tell me." He released his father's jacket. "But you had 
it your way in the end after all. I'm not even man enough to kill you," 
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Chapter 16 



Bart tossed and stiffened, then turned the hot 
pillow over. Narrow bed. Strange room. Outside his darkened win- 
dow ws a park and beyond it the Third Avenue El. Tomas' house. 
The Bronx. 

Something, not sleep, had removed him from time and event now, 
for how long he did not know. Pavle turning off the light was the last 
thing he remembered clearly. 

Pavle. 

That burned away some haze. 

It was Pavle who put him to bed after the wild sobbing seizure had 
left him red-eyed and limp. 

His drunken feeling didn't come from alcohol. It came from the rage 
that had flooded his entire brain and as violently receded to leave this 
floundering fatigue and confused half-consciousness. 

Pavle admits it. 

At once the rage leaped painfully to the definite pitch at which it 
had been cut off. 

Pavle doesn't try to deny or pretend. A head bowed in silence. Not 
even the half-truths decent people sometimes tell out of charity. 

How had a guilty father who seeded, then warped his son's bone and 
spirit, pleaded? 

Guilty. Then ask no mercy and don't try to defend. 

He hadn't. 

Earlier when the fury gushed out of Bart in words and tears, he had 
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realized in some remaining rational part of him that a pitiful faith 
had persisted; Pavle would restate the facts of their life some kinder 
way and make it stick. 

That faith had exposed the senseless love he'd felt for Pavle all 
through the years along with the desire to get his father's approval and 
the hope that somehow by his ever-mounting success he would win it. 
That hope had driven him to the spot in which he now found himself. 
Sucker! Sick with a slob's faith and hope and seeking such charity! My 
family coat-of-arms. Do me no favors fine family and father. His fury 
abandoned Pavle and for this self-deception turned inward upon him- 
self attacking full force. No way now to cut it off, no half -sleep half- 
dazed state to save him from it. He was lost. 

He needed to recapture something at once or perish. Recapture it. 
This instant. Now. Recapture it. 

"He admits it all," Bart mumbled, "I give up/' he added, not know- 
ing what he meant by it. "To hell with it, I give up," he repeated, get- 
ting neither relief nor release from it. Then, without notice, all feeling 
stopped and he was coldly conscious, abruptly unemotional. 

That was my childhood false faces undone. 

This is my father and his hold on me still unbroken. 

There is the fuel that has fed my fires for fame and my father 
unpleased even by that, punishing me for it down to this very mo- 
ment. 

It had taken nothing less than the miracle of succeeding again to 
show success itself in all its worthlessness and me in all of mine. To 
hell with success! Only self-respect meant happiness. Success had 
meant neither. Run the film backwards and recapture! 

Youth. Freshness. Untainted pride and power. The genuine promise 
of a future filled with expectationa time and a pattern that were 
needed at once. Mine-field the tired old path and replace the shat- 
tered smoking debris with unlived, unsoiled youngness. 

Recapture! 

He felt the word and all that had gone into its active, ancient origin, 
like a clawless tiger bleeding but with instincts throbbing, acutely on 
the scent, conscious of its prey, powerlessly close at hand. 

Recapture. Find and take it or die and lie down. 

It or you. 

He was suddenly standing on the bedroom floor, to find that neces- 
sary youth at once. Not to lie down again! And another part of him 
was standing now too. 
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Recapture! 

Youth to be taken at Pavle's expense, as Ms had been taken from 
him by Pavle and with this vengeance to cleanse himself and start 
anew. This time where there was no threat, where inadequate as he 
might be he would still prove ample the path back to maleness and 
selfness which would punish Pavle, now that it was clearly confessed 
by the culprit himself and the guilt was no longer his but Pavle's. A 
path young enough, asleep enough, non-threatening enough, and close 
enough to Pavle so that he would feel the full unbearable brunt of it. 

Recapture! 

Innocence was his by wronged right. The future was his to be pos- 
sessed. Hadn't he paid for its pure and precious promise with his own 
devastated past? Exercise your claim now, so long denied, to taste all 
that was and is tasteable of innocence. 

And thus recapture! 

The prey was sweeter for containing no challenge. This would heal 
and restore, would make him healthy. He found himself walking 
from his bedroom to the one in which Marian was peacefully sleeping. 



The drunken sense of being half asleep enveloped him again but 
only partly, for action of a sort was tapping his rage, urging him to 
self rescue rather than retreat. 

"Lita," he whispered to the puberty flesh of the sleeping child. No. 
Tippy or Dellie. Sheila or Mabel. One, ten, twenty. This one or that. 
All of them. Countless outnumbered. Photo on photo. Images blurred- 
even Mollie wiping out this sleeping security not yet ready, willing, 
or able. 

Now. 

He was kissing his niece's arm which hung relaxed over the side 
of the bed. 

Who? Wait. Wake. 

Watch out. 

The bedcover down. Her cotton nightgown up. The child asleep but 
restless to his touch. He was kissing her thigh. The stubble of his 
beard caused her to swing her leg over and feel for the cover, frown- 
ing, though still asleep. He shook his head, pulled it away and rose 
from the kneeling position. The floor creaked. He waited, motionless, 
the unripe fragrance of her still about his face. If I don't get laid 111 



go mad, if I haven't done so already I must now while I still can 
break this overpowering half-dream and its opposite tide, both of 
which will destroy me. 

He hurried to his room. There, in the darkness he found his crum- 
pled clothes, as usual piled in the chair. He dressed feverishly. Then 
he put on the small light, saw his alarming image in the mirror and 
picked up from the floor most of the cash which, in his invincibility, 
he had won at Dellie's crap game. He stuffed the winnings back into 
his trouser pocket from which it had fallen and walked carefully to the 
front door feeling his way in the dark. 

You were about to violate a child. That is what is meant by sex 
maniac. Your own niece. Cannibalism. 

You are mad. 

It was two-thirty in the morning, in the Bronx. Whores still 
worked. Third Avenue and its bars was only two blocks away. It was 
summer. He wore a wrinkled suit, his face was disheveled and 
altered by a four-day beard stubble that would hardly make him 
recognizable. Yet he was not too bizarre appearing for the kind of 
people he was likely to meet at this hour, in this neighborhood, and 
for this purpose. 

One thing was certain. In all this vast and quiet city no one would 
think that this was Bart Blaine. 

For a moment outside the house he wondered whether this was 
part of the half-dream. Then a cat jumped abruptly out of the garbage 
pail, raised her back, startled by the shattering crash of the pail top 
to the concrete sidewalk, spat at some imaginary foe, and raced off 
with a lop-sided gait at breakneck speed. It punctuated and pro- 
nounced reality. Smokey is dead I am still alive. This is happening. 

He walked toward Third Avenue keeping close to the buildings like 
a culprit in hiding with only one path open to freedom. About ten 
blocks down Third Avenue he entered first one bar, then another 
finding no unattached women in either. In the third a girl sat alone. 
A printed sheet was pasted on the mirror behind the bar. "No water 
served unless you ask for it," it read. "Conserve water." He ordered 
a drink. The bartender examined him with uncertainty. Bart felt in his 
jacket pocket for his wallet but could not find it. Then he remembered 
it was on the dresser. So was his key. His driver's license. Everything 
that could identify him. Forgottenunavoidably or otherwise. Then he 
recalled his invincible winnings and as the bartender, more uncertain 
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than before, waited, he reached quickly into his trouser pocket, pulled 
out some bills and placed ten dollars on the counter. 

"Scotch." 

As the bartender turned to pour, Bart glanced again at the girl sit- 
ting alone. No identification was good. It was safe. In a few moments 
he might be too, if he but made the move. For so long he had not 
solicited or been solicited this way. For so long women had come to 
him and he had been choosey. The girl broke the deadlock, rising 
from the table to reach him at the bar as the drink was in his hand. 

"You buying?" 

"Looks like it." 

"I'm selling." 

"All right." He ordered a drink for the girl. 

"You got plenty of money," she said. 

"Plenty." 

"What from?" 

"Crap." 

She smiled as though he had said something awfully witty. 

"Let's go." 

"Roger," she answered and tossed off her drink hurriedly. 

He started for the door. She hastened after him. 

"Is that a name or Air Corps talk?" he asked. 

"Air Corps," 

He nodded and they walked out together, he a few paces ahead. 
The whore wore a Scotch plaid suit with a matching Highland lassie 
hat, two streamers hanging jauntily at its side. She was extremely thin 
and didn't look like a whore. Her room, she said, was directly over the 
bar, three stories up, and the bartender got a cut. 

Bart said, "Let's walk." 

"Roger." 

They walked towards the park as she talked about having been a 
singer for the U.S.O. overseas, mostly in the South Pacific, entertaining 
Air Corps roger, while back home in New England she had sung in 
a church choir, first studying voice culture with the Italian baritone. 
She had three brothers all of whom disapproved her going across 
with U.S.O. roger but her only regret was leaving the joint in Atlantic 
City the night of the opening of the bowlers' convention roger when 
it rained so hard and the place was so empty and a guest had been 
rolled by the girl acrobat who smoked marijuana and the cops came 
nasty that night of cold sleet rain regretted it because now all her 
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friends, her many friends from Air Corps, boys who had protected her 
in the South Pacific roger and called her Little Sister didn't know where 
to find her but once she had gotten her health back she would sing again 
and 

"You got syphilis?" 

"No. I'm just tired all the time." 

"Then shut up." 

"Roger." 

They had reached the entrance to Crotona Park, the one nearest the 
small lake with too many rowboats. 

"Let's do it in there," he said. 

"No, not by the boats, there's a watchman." 

"Then further in the park." 

She hesitated, fearful of the cops. "Why not my room?" 

"In the park or no place." 

She shook her head. 

"For fifty bucks." 

He held out a twenty. The rest was hers in the park. 

"Roger." She examined the twenty under the light before stuffing 
it between her scrawny breasts. 

The night was still warm. They could see the shadowed outline 
of late buds and twigs striving for metamorphosis to foliage. 

"Why don't you shave?" 

"I belong to the House of David." 

She smiled again as though he had once more said something aw- 
fully clever. They walked in silence, small branches cracking, earth 
muffling footsteps. Some broad. Not even afraid to enter the park 
with a stranger and as strange a stranger as he was. Too dumb. Or 
too tired. Or maybe that indifferent. He could force the dear Little 
Sister but he didn't have too. He had money which was all the force 
anyone ever needed. He was looking for a spot lost in the present- 
measured in fractions of a second carried by the momentum the 
wildness of a short time ago spent only its rhythm still emptily pres- 
ent. 

"Up there." 

He walked ahead. She struggled on over the rocks unassisted, her 
feet unsteady in the high-heeled shoes. He removed his jacket and 
spread it on the grassless ground. She sat on it, her knees propped up, 
her hands clasped under them. 

"You're not much of a whore," he said. 
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"No," she agreed, "but I could please you." 

"How?" 

"In every way/' 

"Go ahead." 

"No. Not in the park." 

"I'd be lucky if I didn't get splinters." 

She sighed. "Couldn't we go to my room?" 

"You really sing?" he asked. 

She nodded, hurt that he should doubt. 

"Sing us a love song." 

"The cops might hear." 

"Sing softly, for another fiver." 

"What song?" 

"Afo, Sweet Mystery of Life. That's something your choir in New 
England must have done." 

She sang it softly, a squeak of a tone, with no control. 

"You got a lousy voice, baby." 

"Roger." 

"You don't like my beard?" 

She shrugged. 

"Well, kiss it." 

She hesitated. "We ought to go back to my room," she said. 

He reached his hand along her leg. "Skinny, too. Bony." 

He had been delaying it. Afraid he couldn't satisfy even this junk- 
scrapped, airshipwreckage. What difference would it make? 

"Kiss my beard." 

As she obeyed the sensation conjured up Lita his first real fiasco 
her successful journey out of motion pictures into the flashy, horsey, 
social register set out of his grasp, and long before that bums in Bat- 
tery Park in the early '30's when a lovely young girl in her late teens 
held her younger sister by the hand, both fresh and clean in the soot- 
sweaty heat, as they ran laughing to make the Staten Island ferry. A 
bum, grey with filth, lying on the grass in the damp sunshine, saying to 
his cronies, one of them Bart, "There's the kind of people that make 
the world sick." And he had agreed. Years later he had recalled it, re- 
calling even the self-made haircuts of hoboes and how they wore their 
jackets despite the heat for they had neither closet nor home in which 
to leave them recalled it and wondered why he had agreed and now 
remembering and knowing. A review in reverse. Later that night, he 
and the other two 'boes had gone to a bar. It was pay night and the 
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longshoremen were loaded. Towards midnight drunk enough too, if 
one handled them properly, to be mooched out of a few free drinks, 

Happy people. They made the world sick? A fiddle had then 
played a sloppy sentimental song, Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life while 
two old ex-longshoremen were having a strengthless fist fight outside 
the bar and a big, tired, perspiring whore peddled her inventory 
across from the U. S. Army Recruiting Station. 

Yes. Those happy ones did make the world sick by the price every- 
one else had to pay for their happiness. Congressman, wise-man, 
speaking of justice, and Dellie of darkened Negroes black like steel 
workers steeled, saying in the cosy penthouse, "Those who know 
there's no way to run stand their ground and fight." For all of his 
scrapping, he hadn't really fought at all. Nor stood his ground. He 
had run. 

"Please, let's go to my room." 

"Give me back my twenty bucks and beat it." 

"No. Give me the thirty-five." 

He laughed. "You think that song was worth five?" 

"No. But you promised," 

"Lick my face first." 

Then, as she obeyed he vowed to himself release and renewal would 
make him take women again and again and again, reaching for her and 
remembering how he had proved to Mendel in Liberty, N. Y. that he 
was stronger and in turn faced the sea captain on the stage in his first 
performance and he would be able to perform again and again and 
againtwo hideous creatures in the park rags and yellow teeth the 
lascivious leer of maggoty desire but that was winter and a feeble 
fire burned in the tin Sanitation Department trash can back of a tree 
stump probing and leering when you're dead flee to Liberty, N. Y. or 
Hollywood for liberty lie down. 

Then the cop tapped his shoulder and said, "Get up," and there was 
finally and irrevocably no place left to run to. A recap not a re- 
capture of the hidden trap made of affection deprived but then 
falsely secured from others. Dellie's 'Junior,' Tippy's 'Little Boy,' Lita's 
'Sonny,' Mollie's 'Laddie' and Mrs. Porter's "Youngster' all of them 
like his own address to all comers and meant for himself 'Baby' fit- 
ting Pavle's Tou're a grown man now* and Fred's 'All artists are like 
children, kiddo' all all of a piece now shattered into pieces out of 
joint, beyond control so little blue boy you've blown your top little 
boy blue boy junior boy laddie boy sonny boy there now are grey 
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skies and you always minded grey skies of which you've seen your 
last lost laddie boy by tippying your top and its tip top tumbling down 
after even your crown tumbling down lost prince poor laddie as alas at 
last the throne is broken down and neither all the prince's puny men 
nor all his purring women either can ever nor would ever put it or 
him together again so don't groan grown boy in all this stormy weather 
for this is the end of your baby fairy story line, mister. 
"I said get up, mister." 
Reality at hand. 

It was the last stop. The very last, mister. 
"Get up, I said." 
Last stop and out. 

The whore said "Roger" to the cop's "Make it snappy" and rose 
sadly, adjusting the Scotch lassie hat and its two streamers. Bart rose. 
Mills had prophetically enthused, "You'll show New Yorkers you're still 
what you were when you started" which he was going to do now 
showing the rest of the country besides as the cop prodded him with 
his club out of habit while saying to the whore, "You know better than 
that." 

"Roger," she agreed and the three of them headed for the police 
station on Tremont Avenue though first the cop looked through Bart's 
pockets, finding no identification but lots of money, asked his name, 
got a shrug in reply and puzzled over his quarry on the way to head- 
quarters asking the whore where he got all the money in his pocket 
and she could throw no light on the riddle. 

Then at last Bart took a deep breath. It was as though he had not 
breathed for hours and now experienced that sense of release he had 
been vainly seeking. It was odd but true. He finally felt a bleak but 
agony-ending sense of resigned and long-sought relief. 



At the station house the cop told plainclothesman Farrell he'd 
have charged the man off for a bum, booked him on vagrancy, im- 
moral and indecent exposure, as well as public nuisance, and the 
whore for the usual except for the fact that the wordless man, though 
he looked like a bum, all right, had seven hundred and fifty bucks in 
cash in his pocket. 

"And a suit on his back that's worth a couple of hundred more," 
Farrell added. "Tailor made." 
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"A heist," the cop said. 

Farrell only raised a scant and too blond eyebrow. His lips pouted 
and he made his neck more comfortable in his collar by extending and 
withdrawing it like a turtle. 

"Hasn't said a word, eh?" 

"Just one. Sounded like short but with a ch-chort." 

"That's Russian/ 7 the police clerk said, who was there for that rea- 
son in this Polish neighborhood. "Means Goddam." 

"A Ruski?" 

Farrell, until now bored, displayed some interest. "Maybe he's a 
Moscow agent." Plainclothesman Farrell said it with a lazy smile. 

"He's a heist. Where else would he get the dough or the suit?" 

Plainclothesman Farrell nodded slowly. Whatever he did he did 
slowly and in that fashion right now he was slowly giving birth 
to a new theory on the question of the crumby looking whiskey bird 
who stood sullenly before him. It was a theory, like most of FarrelTs 
theories, more suited to his own very personal and immediate needs. 

"You," he said to Bart, "speak English?" 

Bart stared. 

"He speak English?" Farrell asked the whore. 

She shrugged her shoulders. "We didn't talk." 

"That so? How'd he put the proposition to you?" 

"I put it to him." 

"Using what, sign language?" 

"Roger." 

Farrell pretended to get angry. "I'll roger you, you two-bit clap 
trap." He sat astride a chair with large legs, powerful and firm, and 
studied Bart. 'What's your name, buster?" 

Bart continued to stare. It just doesn't occur to them to recognize 
Bart Blaine, he thought. The man without the dream they ascribed to 
him was like an avocado pear without the dressing. They couldn't 
recognize him as Bart Blaine because Bart Blaine was his wallet, his 
wrist-watch, the little black book of press clippings, his billfold with 
the thumbnail summary of securities now held and at what price His 
Story at a Glance all in one small comer on the dresser in Tomas' 
small bedroom the net worth of a man scaled up in figures and down 
to facts at this zero hour. 

"I know Goddam well you speak English, buster, and my temper 
isn't as long as it used to be." Farrell turned to the police clerk. "Get 
his story." 
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"Pana my paruski?" 

"Nyet." 

"What's your name?" The clerk asked it, this time in Polish. 

"Nags nyou" 

"He's not Russian. He's Polish and he says he doesn't know his 
name." 

"Same thing these days. All Mongolians are Reds kissing the ham- 
mer and sickle." 

But Plainclothesman Farrell made a great deal more out of the fact 
that the punk with the unshaved face was Polish, not Russian, than he 
cared to admitall for his very personal and immediate reasons hav- 
ing to do with a late dinner he had enjoyed a few hours ago with an 
important uptown gambler. 

"Ask him how'd he get the dough." 

"He's got an accent a mile long. Probably speaks English as well 
as you and me." 

"Ask him once more." 

"How did you get the money?" 

"Nags nyou" 

Bart stared. Play dumb. The plainclothesman walked over to the 
corner with the clerk and the uniformed cop who motioned the whore 
to go with them. Yes, play dumb. You come by it naturally. Like 
Pavle, battered, bitter Pavle, who could neither read nor write so 
you carried the shame of it into the classroom convincing yourself that 
with that heritage you could never compete with the other boys and 
girls in a contest in which the alphabet, pens and pencils were the 
weapons. And Pavle, idiotic Pavle criticizing and lacerating you 
endlessly for your poor, frightened report cards and the complaints of 
teachers further convincing you of your inadequacies so that finally 
you created three r's of your own rage, rebellion and revenge and 
your report card there had proven no more ample or rewarding. Plain- 
clothesman Farrell and the clerk came out of their huddle, the uni- 
formed cop and the whore trailing behind. 

"Did you get that dough by gambling?" The clerk again, in Polish. 

"Da." 

"Yes. He says he got it gambling." 

Farrell smiled and his neck receded under his collar as he began to 
consider was it really going to be that easy. When Farrell had dined 
with his gambler boss he had collected seventeen hundred and fifty 
dollars for one month of protecting a bookie, his phone number, and 
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two of his runners, plus another seven hundred for the same period of 
time, for permitting number racket "drops" to operate in his vicinity. 
Farrell had gotten a raise in his bribe a substantial moral victory in 
the light of a recent expose series in the Brooklyn Eagle concerning 
the early stirrings and probings of tie-ups between cops in and out 
of uniform and crime in all the boroughs. The irate gambling combine, 
still smug, had responded to the expose by demanding more service 
and a sharper vigilance from their hirelings among New York's finest 
as though the expose were the direct and incompetent responsibility of 
their above-board duly-badged, now also daily badgered lackeys on 
the police force, and in no wise due to the blatant size of their under- 
taking in an election year. Twenty million per annum with one million 
going to their boys in blue in the five boroughs as the pay off. 

Some of the three hundred and sixteen plainclothesmen and a good 
many bad boys among the nineteen thousand uniformed cops had 
responded to the two way squeeze with panic in the ranks and 
obedient meekness before their mailfisted masters. 

Inspectors, chief assistant inspectors and deputy inspectors closed 
ranks nervously so that frightened cops found left-hand written notes 
in their pay envelopes with such advices as, "Don't get yellow, rat," 
or "Sing and you'll lose your voice." Others so totally and unintelli- 
gently contemptuous of all of the people as was Plainclothesman 
Farrell believed they possessed an especially privileged and magically 
protected life among men and asserted their precarious poise by de- 
manding a raise in this tax-free compensation from their gangster 
masters because the risks were now greater. Farrell chewed on a 
match stick and then spit the shavings at Bart. 

"Easy money, eh buster? You go in for easy money." 

Just play dumb. Though never as dumb as Pavle who, with hard 
money, hardly gotten, would buy presents for mama only to take them 
away to the hockshop and with that even harder money would reclaim 
his tools also at the hockshop when a hardly profitable contract 
beckoned there's playing dumb the hard way and the things a man 
could do to postpone humiliation and vainly nurse the wish to be 
all he should have been to his family. Of the hockshop, the tempers, 
the beatings and sullenness, and of Bart's own blind rebellion against 
this equally blind rebellion on Pavle's part were his drive for success 
made. And the need to play dumb which he now suddenly realized 
sprang from the need to protect his own wife and kids. 

"Get him to piss in a bottle," Farrell said to the clerk. "I want to see 
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how drunk he is." When the clerk left, Farrell turned to the uniformed 
cop, "Take the squiff in the other room. Book her and play with her 
for a while." Farrell had gotten his raise and even the promise of a 
percentage of a new deal, as yet in the planning stage, which involved 
a *carpef game further uptown with expensive free food and drink, 
limousine service, a *screener' who would case credit on checks esti- 
mated at three million a year, a discreet sixty players a night in all 
and a "sawdust* game right in the neighborhood for two hundred 
nightly players cash on the line and nothing free a rosy perspective. 
But it had that "if," as all rosy perspectives usually did. Farrell walked 
around Bart. He ambled to the window, opened his jacket, he un- 
loosened his tie, and bit into another matchstick. 

"Ever hear of Pronski, buster?" Bart followed him with his eyes as 
he himself stood in the center of the room circled by the manfol- 
lowed him with eyes that continued to stare. The lines under Farrell's 
own eyes suddenly appeared, service stripes of a sort for twenty-two 
sordid years on the force brute force as some color left his face. 
There were interlopers in his territory a non-protected, non-paying, 
and therefore illegitimate group of petty chislers taking advantage of 
the well-known protection of the police force. They were book-making 
in FarrelFs own territory, moving in on the Friday night pay envelope 
of Irish transport workers and Polish building trades employees in 
the East Bronx. Booking and securing the speedy conviction of this 
group was the "if' standing between Farrell and the real nest egg for 
a rainy day a double menace to security and profit a delicate job 
considering that it had to be done while protecting his paying bosses 
in the bookie racket from prosecution. 

The boss of the interlopers was a Polack named Pronski. This whis- 
kered punk could be one of Pronskfs runners. All right, it was un- 
likelydrunk with a whore in the park, no identification on him. Still, 
he could have gone off on a bender when the runner's week ended 
among the Polacks Monday night, his own take in his pocket. Even if 
he weren't, he could be made to look like one of Pronskfs runners 
an 'accommodation arrest' accommodating in all respects, settling as 
it would his right to the percentage deal and also cleaning his nose for 
the City Hall record while preventing his gambling bosses from taking 
matters into their own hands, and all with one pinch. He walked up to 
Bart, a moisture appearing in his eyes as he rubbed the fingers of one 
hand against those of the other. There were four and a half million 
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unemployed now according to the latest nation-wide figures and it was 
beginning to be felt in the increasing number of hold-ups. 

"Listen, buster, you want to get sent home in a box?" His voice rose 
slightly. "There are seven hold-up jobs that took place tonight in this 
precinct and I could make any one of them fit you like a glove. You 
were caught with your pecker out bouncing a whore in the park you 
got trouble and I'm trying to make it easy for you. That dough in your 
pocket is your take from Pronski, isn't it?" 

"I don't know what you're talking about." 

"Ah, so we speak English after all." FarrelTs neck came out of his 
collar and he smiled. "You tell me the take and your station. Admit 
you're a runner for Pronski and we'll drop the other charges. You'll 
get off real easy." 

Bart had an impulse to shout out, I'm Bart Elaine. Get a razor, soap 
and brush, then call the Devonshire Towers if you don't believe your 
eyes or get the Borough President's office in Brooklyn and ask about 
tomorrow and the Keys to the City. Pick up the morning paper and 
turn to the film section or read about Waterless Thursday. Youll be 
begging for my pardon and my autograph as well. 

He could get out of this as easily as Bill Howell, another tough guy 
actor, had brushed off a variety of unsubstantiated charges concerning 
girls under the age of sixteen. 

He could. And by doing so he could also destroy Mollie and the kids. 

So he continued to stare dumbly. 

"Now you think about my suggestion real hard," Farrell advised. 
"I'm going out for a few minutes. By the time I get back you get 
smart." He smiled. "Otherwise, when I come back we'll converse along 
other lines." 

Bart continued to stare. My techniques for survival have failed. 
Samson without his hair, Joe Louis without arms, plane at 20,000 feet 
without motors. Releasing his rage against Pavle had made it geyser 
up like oil destroying the old pump and the previously limited fuel- 
small but safe. Now all his force had run amuck flooding the ground 
under his feet. 

I'm drowning. Like father, like son. Not knowing the rules for 
success Pavle had failed. Not understanding other rules I have failed 
at living. 

Then you die. He had gone into the park with a purpose to get 
caught, humiliated, and then die. 

Die and save Mollie and the kids. The one decent act of your life. 
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One provocative crack to this big solid slob could do it. This was not 
Tony Mansento and a worked out pattern with cues, nor was this 
station house the ZED Theatre's stage. With his bad heart it shouldn't 
take much. 

"How many times you been booked?" 

"Never." 

Farrell removed Barfs shoelaces, belt and tie. "I'll be back soon," 
he promised. "Soon, buster" he repeated at the door and then left. 



Bart had been booked once before. In Kansas. And though Mollie 
did not know it because Andy had never told her, that was how they 
had met. A third-rate stock company had gotten as far as Kansas City 
and fallen apart. Two weeks of hanging around. Broke. Another mem- 
ber of the cast had shown Bart the way to a fast buck which involved 
stealing farm tools from the Mansett store guided by a native Kansan 
who knew his way around and promised, should anything go wrong, 
that he would straighten it out. Bart had been caught working his 
way into the store. Their truck had sped off leaving him alone to face 
the music. 

It was an icy cold jail and his cot of solid steel, covered only with 
a blanket, had brought numbness to his frightened, hungry body. He 
recalled the strange way in which night never seemed to come except 
that more electric bulbs went on and he knew it was dark out. The 
fellow in the next cell warned him not to be taken in by the jailer's 
kind manner. "I got my teeth kicked out here." The jailer had walked 
up at that moment, placing himself comfortably on a bench in front 
of Bart's cell, the large wrinkles around his eyes and mouth folding 
over like broad, ancient leather as he amiably asked, "Everything all 
right?" Then later that night, when he was almost asleep, the jailer 
reappeared, running his club across the bars, the clatter frightening 
Bart into alert wakefulness as the jailer, sitting there again, all his 
wrinkles still folding with kindness, advised, "Now when they ask 
you questions, it's wise to tell the truth because your pals, you know, 
they're going to let you down. You're a nice youngster. You don't want 
that bad mark against you." 

Then he lay back on the steel cot, weighing it all carefully, with 
hunger and fear the underlying jury, and remembering the young 
fellow, even younger than he Mr. Andy Mansett they called him 
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owner of the store, whispering to him when the police sergeant 
turned his back, "Keep your mouth shut and don't worry." At four 
o'clock in the morning, once again he heard the metallic rattle of shrill 
club over resonant bars as the toothy jailer opening the cell instructing, 
"Just follow those two big men." Their backs to him, they ambled 
along the corridor, opened the door, one of them gesturing with arm 
and head that Bart was to walk in front of them down the flight of 
stairs into the prison basement where fingerprinting and the taking of 
his picture awaited him. 

He had fought the temptation to say they had no right to fingerprint 
or mug him before formally booking him on charges, remembering of 
all things Mr. Mansett, the young fellow, whispering, "Keep your 
mouth shut and don't worry," and doing so, submitting to the treat- 
ment while wondering how and why he was to trust the very man 
from whom he had tried to steal. 

Morning in the cell. A breakfast of oatmeal and warm tea. Discov- 
ering a whole series of messages left by previous inhabitants on the 
cell walls, most of them pertaining to bowel and sex habits as well 
as the conniving conviviality of the jailer and one scrawl irrelevantly 
proclaiming, "Down with war!" 

He was released because the Mansett family would not press 
charges. Years afterward Fred, pulling strings and skillfully avoiding 
the use of the Washington office of ZED Studios, had gotten the fin- 
gerprints and the photograph, giving them both to Bart so that he 
might destroy them personally. But Bart had decided finally to keep 
them along with press interviews, rave notices, and other photographs 
of himself in the company of important people. They had been locked 
in a vault where no one, not even Mollie, could see or know of them. 
"I had to convince Pa to drop the charges," Andy said later and then 
said he thought there were five kinds of social behavior. Useful, use- 
less, acceptable, inacceptable, and destructive which last, he said, 
Bart's obviously was. But it could sometimes be redirected to make 
the best kind of citizen, he also said, because it was active, had drive 
and pride, showed a readiness to fight, but what the hell were you 
fighting about, for or against? Stupidly, he had pondered the ques- 
tion then realizing he did not know not at all did he know for what 
or against whom he fought. And he knew now that if he had known 
then he might not be here tonight. Might perhaps never have accepted 
Andy's invitation to dinner at the Mansett farm as the guest of Pa 
Mansett who never knew he was the person who had tried to break 
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into the store not met Mollie who was there, as one thing led to an- 
otherwhile Andy, playing Cupid, trusted him with his sister in a way 
which tonight made quite clear to Bart he shouldn't have all passing 
in review and ending with the fact that tonight, if never before, Mollie 
and the kids had to be protected and at least now and for that he 
would fight knowing why, and against what. He would protect them 
from hurt and shame even with his life, if need be, as Pavle had failed 
to protect his wife and children. 

Plainclothesman Farrell was back. He had called his gangster boss 
to report for a certainty that he'd fished in one of Pronski's runners 
and caught him pleased with the humor of it with his pants down. 

"Now, buster, let's start at the beginning. What's your name?" 

That was the beginning. Also the end. 

Silence. 

Plainclothesman Farrell kicked Bart in the solar plexus a sharp 
knee blow that made his stomach and back cleave together violently 
pressing all air out of him and sending a foul taste to the mouth as 
though his intestines had been forced up into his throat. 

"This is the last time 111 ask in a friendly fashion, buster. I said 
I want your name." He pronounced each word separately rolling 
them on his tongue like four pieces of delicious candy; unruffled now 
and working to a well-memorized, unwritten handbook of techniques. 

The knee again. 

A wild stab of heat up from the groin. Bart heard a cry of pain. 
His own. He licked his lips, fell back to the floor, this time with 
legs doubled up to his lower abdomen and a gathering spasm some- 
where inside there where he could neither reach nor comfort it. 
It is only fair and just that I should not answer this question for I am 
not Bart Elaine never have been. There is no such person as Bart 
Elaine and by my life I have disavowed all right and ownership to 
my real name. Bart Elaine is a myth a falsehood sold to millions of 
others who like me are also not Bart Elaine except for my bad fortune 
that I had come to believe I was striving through rack and ruin to 
prove the myth real. I can never again indulge the mock manhood 
that goes with that name. And can I ever face and understand that I 
am, always was, and never can be anything but Bartholomew Brykcin- 
ski? 

"Well?" 

An hour. A year. Eternity. No. Just a minute or two. And if his 
heart was beating fast, it wasn't missing as he wished it would now 
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as he also wished for sleep a wonderful, unattainable goal like others 
unattainable. No sleep. Not for a while yet, while this conversational 
bastard, hands as yet unused, was saying pleasantly, "The more time 
you waste, the harder for you, buster." 

A piston shot out. His fist at last landing somewhere above his jaw 
a sound like splintering wood and then something thick and salty 
pouring from his mouth. Yet his mouth had not been hit. The nose. 
Up there a slow pain was beginning, growing in force in a way that 
meant it would travel a long distance. 

Piston again. Same place. Same rhythm. Not splinters now huge 
timber splitting and his eyes hard to open though he had not been 
hit there either. Numbness in gums and teeth. Ringing in the ears, a 
protruding jugular vein in the neck throbbing, but the heart beats on 
to the dirge of a mute decision. This for Mollie. For her years wasted 
because she could not leave me. For promises broken. My punishment, 
her freedom. And a weird refutation of Pavle. For this is a man taking 
what's coming to him as only a man could take it for pride and proof. 
Not a child now. Growing up in this terrible way now. In this last 
small nursery room where neither toys nor the play acting papier 
mache version of reality were at hand. For real now, knowing why 
now, and for what and against whom. Not like a half man such as 
Pavle had been, visiting the full shame upon Bart, then a boy of eleven 
when a husky, red-faced and very literate 100% American had said to 
Pavle with perfect diction, "Come on, Polack, put 'em up and fight," 
and Pavle, cringing with illiterate inferiority as only a man who still 
felt himself a foreigner can, had slunk away losing that fight and his 
son's respect, all without a single blow. 

Not he. He would not lose this fight for Mollie and his kids. 

If that which had gone before was his success, then this at least 
would be his achievement. 

A salted, gagging mess made him bring his head forward only to 
have the huge hand shove the forehead back making him choke again. 

"What do you need for encouragement, buster?" 

What he needed for encouragement had always needed but never 
gotten was a Mollie to protect him from Pavle a mama to protect 
him from Falk. But Mollie had tried to kill herself when he was four- 
teen and she was dead now so mama couldn't protect him from Falk 
or Alex, needing protection herself so dependent was she in her asth- 
matic silence. He had to seek other women for support, for comfort 
against Mendel and the fear of being alone at the mercy of the sea cap- 
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tain. Saluting and paying tribute he had to pay off mama for daring to 
die when his picture was not even yet finished. Two weeks of retakes 
left taking atropine for her tuberculosis and leaving him endlessly pay- 
ing ten grand a year to Alex while Tomas kept getting his seventeen 
percent and not earning it by not protecting him yet it was all so simple 
for he needed a woman who does not give what he needs so love hates 
and hate loves as fear angers raging fright and looking crosseyed 
down the bridge of his swollen nose to see his lips trembling as the 
plainclothesman standing before him nodded as though to say to the 
trembling lips, "You're doing very nicely. Very nicely, buster." Then 
the realization swept in that Mollie was not to blame, nor was Ma, 
nor even PavleTomas Fred -no one none of them ever really to 
blamenot even he, himself and he did not really know who or why 
and against what and what for and all of this was ridiculous turning 
right to left and left to right downside up and upside down for cops 
had protected him for years, gotten Christmas gifts for him, held 
doors open or closed them for him ridiculous because now he did not 
know knew only that Mollie and the kids were to be protected and 
his heart still holding out if it should stop it would do so to save 
himself but not them. 

To save them he must not die. 

Know that. In the midst of bedlam hold on to it. 

A corpse literally viewed belongs to someone,, gets claimed by 
someone, and the claimant is the widow. A huge hatred which he had 
turned against himself, a vast destructive urge that had made him 
want to die was trapped because to save Mollie and the kids and the 
memory of Ma yes, inexplicably even Pavle lie had to live. Hear 
that. You who said you would never die not knowing it. If vou ever 
meant it, if you mean it now turn the destructive rage elsewhere not 
at yourself nor at Pavle you see. 

But he did not see. Blind as to against whom yet at least he knew for 
what. For Mollie and the kids. But why was also hidden. He did not 
know the enemy and he had to know if he was to live. Why went 
with who and who meant the unknown force which had made the rat 
maze of success look like a path to freedom, and the intensification of 
his misfittedness appear on some billpost as the survival of the fittest. 
Who was this misleader against whom to hurl his weight of hate and 
carry him through to live not die tonight? 

It was not Pavle. Not he who had seemed the heavy even as their 
home, his family on Eighth Street and Avenue C had seemed a thing 
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apart like himself instead of a part of the street the neighborhood 
the city their world as fixed for and fixing them into fixed postures of 
poverty, fighting for the limited air each and all were forced at the 
expense of the other to breathe, inhaling the poison Pavle spoke of, 
sprayed over street, city and soul impartially tainting dreams and the 
waking, warring day then funneled more virulent into their home 
through the keyhole of limited vision which distorted and disguised 
it all as Pavle rather than poverty mama rather than misery brother 
rather than burdens imposed on each and every neighbor's father 
mother and son alike also sisters next door and next state. The same. 
The very hideous same with a million faces indivisible which was why 
Andy had asked who are you fighting, who against, by what methods 
and why. This beefy bastard beating him was its momentary emissary. 
But what and who was he the emissary for and why in the name of 
slipping sanity, slipping it seemed from all of us why, why, why, to 
save Mollie and the kids much harder than saving himself did he 
have to live now, not die continue his life which had never looked 
more victorious than in its very Personally Appearing final defeat. 

Hadn't the uniformed cop been in the room at one point saying as 
standing ashtray and cigarette butts swayed and fell, "For God's sake, 
cut it out. We don't do that any more." And this knee, foot and piston 
rod answered, "You're out of touch, bright boy. All you ninety-day 
wonders are out of touch. We're doing it again." 

"You are a runner for Pronski, isn't that right?" 

"You run for Pronski, Polack, am I right?" 

"Right?" 

"Am I right?" 

"Right, buster?" 

He must have answered for the plainclothesman, still methodical, 
but angered now, puzzled too by this fanatical obstinacy, had put one 
hand over his mouth, as he pummeled him with the other, crushing 
the brain at its center, ringing discordant chimes, sending a thin pipe 
of hot stinging breath whistling through his pulped nostrils like a 
burning wire, all through the bridge of the nose very skillfully so the 
sound of redwood trees cracking crashed deaf eningly from the heights 
down to earth till every part of him tried to curl into a ball like a 
worm or the first amoeba that had ever lived on earth, vainly seeking 
darkness and warmth if only he could remove that hand so he could 
speak and not die first thus failing Mollie to the end. Then he heard 
the voice in front of him saying, 
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"Bartholomew Brykcinski? That's better. And you admit you're a 
runner for Pronski?" 

Bart said, "No. Ask Pop. Pavle Brykcinski. I'm sick. He knows." He 
stated Tomas" phone number and address with his own blood gushing 
over it and said, "You got the wrong man all around." 

Then he collapsed. 
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Chapter 17 



Bart tossed and turned on the same narrow bed. 
This time the pillow was cool. Outside Tomas' guest room window 
daylight revealed a blossoming and cooler park cleaned down by two 
days of rain, a welcome token to cheer the East Bronx. Looking up 
through puffed eyes he saw Pavle sitting next to him his work-shaped 
hands folded in his lap as at their last meeting. This time he was well 
dressed in a blue serge suit and there was no white under his finger 
nails. 

Bart felt his face. His chin was shaven. There was a bandage and 
splint around the nose. 

"You saved me/' 

"No. If you had told them your acting name nothing would have 
helped." 

"You got me out. Saved my family/' 

Pavle shook his head slightly, his face remained grave but his eyes 
smiled. "Not even that, Barto. If Tomas was important enough for 
the political leader of the district to grant him one important favor it 
was your money which made him that important." 

"And I sent it to mock you." 

"It turned out for the best/' 

"You made Tomas do it." 

"I helped him to see that disgrace for you would also mean ruin for 
him." 

Pavle did not seem to mind its cost to Tomas and how it might 
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hinder his further rise. How to live might still be an open question 
but for Pavle how not to had been answered. 

Bart raised his hand and saw the remains of medication on the 
night table. Beds and medicines. Familiars of the Elaine family. 

"How'd you keep it from the doctor?" 

"We used my neighbor's. She knows who you are. So does the doc- 
tor. I told him you were held up and publicity would be very bad. 
You can trust my neighbor." 

"And the political boss?" 

"He and Tomas are even. So is what they know of each other's se- 
crets. The others are taken care of by him." 

"I went berserk." 

Pavle nodded. "You had to." 

'What day is it?" 

"You left here last night and it is half -past three in the afternoon." 

"Poor Mills. I never showed up for his final shaving stunt on Water- 
less Thursday." 

"I spoke to Mr. Mills. He cancelled it. But your appointment for 
five o'clock, he did not." 

Bart stared in surprise. "You called Mills?" 

"I looked through your things on the dresser and I called your 
hotel and said you would be gone for the day. Mr. Mills understands 
youVe been in an accident." 

"Who did you say you were?" 

"Your father." 

Bart closed his eyes again. My father. 

"I wanted to kill you. Then I wanted to kill myself. Now I feel sorry 
for everybody." 

"I did not want you to end poor as I was, a fool in the eyes of 
your family as I was." 

"I know." 

"I saw no way to prepare you for the need to support yourself." 

"Stop twisting your arm, pop. I know." 

"Tomas is back at the hospital with Sylvia. She has a girl." 

"That's great, pop." He heard himself say the word Pop. "Pop. I 
got to tell you something. Last night before I went out I almost did 
something here" He began to choke with sobs under the cover. 

"You wanted to kill yourself. You couldn't have intended worse than 
that." 

Bart shook his head. "That's not true, pop." 
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"Never mind, Barto." 

After a while Bart asked, "Does Mollie know?" 

"Nor 

"What happens, pop? What happened to me? Tell me." 
"Poverty shock happened to you, Bart, and in the end it has nothing 
to do with whether you are big or small. Those who are big physically 
are mocked by their strength which can't help them, those physically 
weak fooled by the mistaken idea that it explains their position. I had 
it and passed it on to you as my father did to me. Your grandfather 
was a bricklayer in Lutz. He was poor in a way such as no one born 
in America could understand. We had a huge kitchen with a very high 
ceiling, the only room of the house. All of us prayed, ate and slept 
in it and kept warm by the stove. One day my mother took my two 
brothers and younger sister to visit relatives in a nearby village. I 
had been bad so I stayed home. My father and I were alone. He was 
lost in thought and prayer. Then he brought the ladder in to the 
room and placed it against the wall. He ordered me to go up it to the 
very top and fetch his tools. From the ladder I had to step on to a 
shelf so as to reach an even higher shelf on which he kept his kit. As 
soon as I was on the shelf he pulled the ladder away. He had tricked 
me. His tools were not there. 'Now you will have to get down with- 
out the ladder,' he told me. At first I thought he was fooling but in my 
heart I knew that he was a man who fooled about* nothing. Then I 
thought this was punishment for being bad and I cried. He would not 
restore the ladder. 'Get down as best you can,' he said, and he left the 
kitchen. I crouched on the shelf afraid I would fall knowing that I 
could not have done anything so terrible as to deserve this. Hours 
later he reentered the kitchen. What/ he asked, 'still on the shelf? You 
will stay there until you freeze or starve to death unless you come 
down.' 1 will get hurt/ 'Of course you will get hurt.' Then he pro- 
ceeded to warm up the cabbage soup and kasha, ladled it out for him- 
self, sat at the table, said his prayers, blessed himself, and began to eat. 
I could no longer stand it. I crawled down to the lower shelf. I was 
still a good fifteen feet from the floor. I can still remember the pain in 
the soles of my feet when I jumped. The jolt in my knees and hips, 
the smarting in my hands, which I had used to break the force of the 
jump. But pain, of course, is not really remembered. Not in the way I 
remember what he said. 'Now you have learned a lesson without which, 
in your childishness, you would never reach manhood. In this world 
trust no one with your safety, not even your father. Only yourself, and 
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even then with final faith in God.' I lunged at him to kill him. He held 
me firm. I was only a lad. 'One day you will understand/ he said, then 
he bathed my hands, fed me supper, and neither of us ever spoke of 
it again. Soon after, I left home but before I did I reminded him of the 
incident and asked him why he had done it and for what I had been so 
cruelly punished. 'The crime for which you were being punished is 
poverty/ he answered." Pavle paused. "Later I came to America and 
also came to believe that he was right, that he had done this dreadful 
thing to me out of love. Finally I realized that twisted by his hard life 
he knew no better but was very wrong. Only this I realized too late. 
After you had left our home, Barto. Realized it in fact because you left 
and because such bitterness had not prevented poverty for me or mine 
but robbed us instead of knowing that our poverty was not our fault, 
nor were we guilty of its crimes against each other. But you were 
already gone. Yet, I did learn it and so can you, Barto." 

Bart shook his head, not knowing whether he was saying that he 
could not learn it or that he still did not understand. But he did know 
that he could no longer pity himself without pitying Pavle as well. An 
ocean of bitterness had oozed out leaving a damp, bleak beach which 
might perhaps one day give birth and bed to an unexpected garden of 
sweetness and a sense of rightness. His prison had collapsed leaving 
him with a strange freedom no longer to hate Pavle and thus strive- 
no longer to seek power and powerlessly amass wealth and insecurity 
together. For the moment it was a freedom worse than the enslave- 
ment itself. But the link between past and present was no longer 
amorphous or concealed from him. That larger, better part of him- 
self, which had been kept from him by the stone wall of hate and self- 
contempt, misdirected anger and confusion, reachable only through 
the dark crevices of craving and corruption and usable only for the 
purposes of self-destruction was gone. 

He was here and now and for the first time in contact with himself. 

Pavle had risen and gone to the dresser, 

"Mr. Mills said your bandaged nose would be explained as happen- 
ing in the last stage appearance and that you would understand. He 
sent up clean clothes." 

*Tm not going any place." 

"You've forgotten the Keys to the City, Barto. I have already told 
Yani we are going and she is very excited," 

Bart sat up. 

"What does she know?" 
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"You were beaten and robbed." 

"Marian believes that?" 

"I have never lied to Yani before, and in a sense it is the truth." 
Pavle opened the bedroom door, "Yani/* he called. "Your uncle is 
awake and all right now." 

"No!" Bart said. 

"The child has only pride in you, Barto. Do not destroy it," 

Marian entered dressed for the trip to Brooklyn. She had been 
permitted to leave school at noon in honor of the occasion created by 
her celebrated uncle and she was wearing a pink spring dress. Her hair 
hung soft and wavy as she stood at the door. 

"Good morning, uncle.'* 

"Go kiss your uncle, Yani." 

She still hesitated at the door not knowing why, then entered the 
room flushing as Bart turned his eyes away a puzzle in her own eyes 
as she glanced over at Pavle who nodded encouragingly. She bent 
and kissed Bart's cheek lightly. Then she pulled swiftly away. 

"I hope I didn't disturb you coming and leaving last night," Bart 
said, face to window. 

Marian turned to Pavle, her back to Bart. The blushing had passed. 

"I didn't know uncle was here last night before the accident." 

"Only for a moment, Yani." 

"Would you like toast, coffee and orange juice?" she asked Bart. 

"Not the toast. Thanks." 

"I have a glass straw for liquids. Grandpa got it when I was sick. 
I washed it in boiling water. You can use it." She smiled and then 
walked, half running, out of the room. 

"What else she knows or how it's hurt her no one will find out, 
not even she, until she's married with kids of her own." 

"We all took tne same risks, Barto," Pavle answered. Then he hung 
the suit Mills had sent on the dresser knob, placed shirt, socks and 
tie on the dresser top, first removing Bart's various identification pa- 
pers and setting them to one side. 

"Pop" 

"We have talked enough, Barto." 

"I just wish-" 

"Wishing is for children." 

"I'm sorry." 

"And I get much upset when I cry so do not make me cry, Barto " 
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Bart nodded the abbreviated gesture, unused between them for 
years, now used again with new meaning. 

"And Barto-" 

"Yes, pop." 

"I saw you in Brooklyn. I have seen all your pictures. I even saw 
your plays before you left New York. I only did not tell you/' 

Bart nodded again. 

"Ill be ready in half an hour," he said, and Pavle left for the parlor 
to phone Mills with the information that the studio car could come 
at once. Bart rose, put on the bathrobe which hung from a hook at- 
tached to the door, and walked uncertainly to the dresser. 

If finding the key to one man, even as trifling a man as he, was 
that much of a riddle, what then was the Key to a City? The same as 
the key to a man multiplied by all its inhabitants. 

The Key to a City was its people, Dellie's entire chorus. Back of its 
multitude of faltering tongues for him lay Poland for Dellie, Cuba 
for Lita, Sweden and for Mollie a few generations further back, the 
Dutch a nation less than two hundred years from its origin. 

Would it take this much anguish to unlock them so that every last 
one could hear the other and see that their solo singers and the prize 
sought by each were both trophies in a sad game with the name of 
winner lose all? 

Take the Keys to the City. Accept them. Do it with your father, re- 
membering that 'father' like 'people' and many other labels, were sign- 
posts, hopes and declarations of what we had to be, as an empty ves- 
sel can be filled or one over-brimming with poison can be emptied. 

His father was a whole man. Father. Pop. No longer Pavle. 

He could be one too. 

And if that were true of one so off key as he had been, why not of 
the chorus, arriving surely if slowly to one voice and a true clean 
melody? 

I believe it. How I have come by this faith is still not clear. But I 
believe it. 

I shall accept the Keys with my father. 

Bart took his belongings from the dresser and placed them in the 
inside pocket of a cleanly pressed jacket Mills had sent. He removed 
the money, now in a Police Department envelope, from his worn suit 
and tossed it onto the chair. Then he started for the bathroom and 
paused. He returned to the chair, found a hanger, carefully hung 
the rumpled suit on it and placed it in Tomas* closet 
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Chapter 18 



The train was approaching Pasadenaless than 
an hour and he would be in L.A. He had wired from Albuquerque 
saying the Chief would be two hours late and would Mollie and the 
kids meet him at the station. 

Impatient as he was to be back with them, he was grateful for the 
length of time the train had taken. A plane would have delivered his 
body, while mind and spirit were still in the East, slowly bridging the 
gap that had transformed a madman so he now saw himself into 
a chastened refugee from Purgatory, bleak and meek, altered in a 
basic lasting way by those last days to a deep mildness he had yet to 
grow accustomed to. 

The fury spent, so was the fire, and in its place a serenity existed, 
new to him, alien to all his previous experience. Now he understood 
the director who had blown his stack, been institutionalized, received 
electro-shock therapy and, when he had returned to Hollywood with 
the exaggerated magic of disorder gone, such slight autobiographical 
talent as remained seemed rather dull to profession and public alike. 
He had continued to direct of course; his craftsmanship, which in- 
cluded dealing with people as did Bart's, if anything, improved, but 
the 'color,' 'temperament/ ''push,' whatever it was had vanished. A 
charged-up but effective lunatic had returned a bland clod of nor- 
malcy, and now Bart understood why the director did not regret the 
exchange. 

He himself, healed sooner, might not have been a world beater. But 
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he could have been happy; whether in this profession or some other 
one seemed unimportant now. 

All this he thought without disturbance. It had not been talent in 
the first place. Instead of possessing a gift he had been possessed by 
an inflamation and though art is larger than life, Mollie had said, 
quoting someone, he did not remember who, natural growth was one 
liing and tumor quite another. 

All the way home he had thought of the life that could now be 
lived. The smallest and worst side of him had tried to function for all 
of him. With the obstacles of solid hate, restless filth and angered con- 
fusion blasted and burned away, the rest of him could rise. Beneath 
that shallow plate of emotion in which his unquenchable sexuality, 
gall and anger had sloshed, there was now accessible the whole depth 
of a full man to discover and make room for. 

With Mollie and the kids that past and present which belonged to 
him as he did to them would enter freely filling the vacuum of loneli- 
ness. No one stood alone. Together he and Mollie could undo the 
harm Valerie and Doris had suffered, a crime in which Mollie was 
no less guilty than he. These were the ways of peace and new to him. 
But believing they existed he would find them. With her help. They 
didn't know the kids, hadn't stopped long enough to find out what 
went wrong and when and how they could rectify it. 

Small things meant a lot to a child. 

Like the hock shop and Pop always trying to make an adventure 
out of pants worn bright at the knees. But for all of their quasi-new- 
ness, they had the feel of a suit that had fitted itself to some other 
young and growing boy. Two bucks for the ones with knickers. Three 
for the first with long pants. Pavle would speak of the poor child 
whose father had been forced to hock his son's clothes and how lucky 
they were that they had the money to buy it, and doing that had been 
the part that made its damage last. He told Pop so on their way back 
from the Keys to the City. 

"Remember how we always got my suits from the hock shop and 
each time you haggled for hours?" 

"Yes." 

"I've been throwing my suits into a chair every night for years now 
because of those hock shop suits." 

"What's a hock shop suit?" Marian had asked. 

"A suit with five wearers and one pair of pants," he'd answered 
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and then said to Pop, "It would've been easier if you had let me cry 
about it." 

Or mama, with her Book of Dreams bought at the second-hand 
store. "Your Dreams Explained by Experts/' it said on the front cover, 
and from it mama would read and confess that there had been gypsies 
in her family on her father's side, that they had a gift with cards and 
fortunes, visions and dreams. She would ask Bart about his dreams, 
turning to some page in the book, her dark eyes burning and with a 
voice of terrible certainty she would explain their meaning, most of 
his dreams ending with one interpretation only. "You will be famous, 
rich, sought after." 

Such small things. And not only poverty can place this burden of 
fear and self-doubt on a growing child. It was not the only path to the 
warping of growth. 

For Doris and Valerie there was his violence, for one thing. In- 
numerable occasions, the one that came to mind making it clearest, for 
it had been an act of love, so much the worse for the others that 
weren't. He had brought Valerie a seahorse from Cuba. In the absence 
of seawater and in the changed climate of Beverly Hills, it had died, 
which led to the swift replacement of the seahorse with a dog, a little 
terrier. It had nipped Valerie's hand, and he had hurled the puppy 
against the wall, throwing a chair after it as it yelped and skittered 
away. He had almost killed it. Now he realized that Valerie's tears 
were for the dog and fear of daddy's brutality, not for her slight bit of 
skin cracked in play by puppy teeth. 

She was shy. His towering rages and too glib kidding had made 
her so; that and Mollie's own shyness perhaps aggravated by those 
same things in him. It would be undone now. 

As for Doris, that was even worse. 

He did not know hernot at all. When she called him a "nice boy," 
"nicer," she had said in an effort to understand him, "than any boy at 
nursery school," he had felt uneasy. Now he smiled as he remembered 
Rudolph Whichwhoopses. There were three Rudolphs in little Doris' 
life, Rudolph Salem, son of the director, in her class, also Rudolph 
who drove the kids to school in the school bus, and of course Rudolph, 
the red-nosed reindeer. Rudolph Salem vomited 'whoopsed' as the 
small fry put it quite a bit, no doubt because of his indiscriminate 
between-meals consumption of glue, clay and colored paper abun- 
dant at the nursery school. Doris in trying to tell Bart how nice a 
boy Bart was said he was even nicer than this Rudolph, explaining, 
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"You know, daddy, the Rudolph which whoopses," after which Valerie 
called Doris "the future Mrs. Whichwhoopses" and Mollie referred to 
Rudolph's daddy as Father Whichwhoopses, while Valerie predicted 
that daddy would be the grandfather of countless little Which- 
whoopses, but he, for whom the whole thing was intended by Doris, 
tad never entered the game at all, never grasped the charming work- 
ings of her feminine five-year-old mind or the sense of rejection his 
lack of response had left her with. Multiply these small tragedies by 
ten thousand for each of the kids and you began to get some idea of 
what remained to be done and undone. The fact that Doris didn't 
seem to show the effects of it now meant nothing. He knew. At her 
age Valerie too seemed unaffected. Even he, as a kid in second grade, 
liad shaken off the unhappy moments had sat up front with Mike, the 
newspaper delivery man on the old splintered wood driver's seat, held 
the reins to Henry the horse with frightened ecstasy as Henry jogged 
along, stopping of his own accord each time they approached a news- 
stand so that Mike could toss off the cord-tied papers and drive on 
with Mike speaking of the covered wagon and golden days when 
America filled its growing lungs with fresh air and burst through the 
plains with the enthusiasm of unchartered territories. Giddap! And 
their warm unabashed laughter when Henry pushed his vital tail into 
their noses, tickling Bart so that he turned his face away, choking with 
laughter and cried, "Phooey!" as the horse 'dropped his load in the 
middle of the road and walked away contented/ 

The song had other verses about 'days of old when knights were 
bold.' And even Mike's saying "Your father can't read or write? No 
matter. In these newspapers there is nothing worth reading and of our 
life even less to write about," did not rob those moments of their care- 
free joy. And there had been others, too. With the boys. Alone. At 
school. With Tomas. Even at home. 

Later. That's when the bad things showed. 

The cumulative effect. The time to make happy adults was when 
they were still children and could believe in happiness. He would see 
to it. No more substitutes for being parents, like Winnie. Mollie and 
he they would do it. Action. Do and undo, for only action could 
change paralyzing reminiscence into wisdom or middle-age to prime. 
The thought that it could be done, that he would change to do it was 
strong in him. With faith he had sold a nation on a myth about no 
heart attack and all that went with it. He had literally changed reality. 
What couldn't faith in something real accomplish! Why should a man 
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be less hardy than those trees, beaches, mountains, valleys, fleeting by 
outside his window? Aridness of soil, skimpy nourishment, storm or 
excessive dampness of the kinds that unfulflll a man and not only his 
belly can make him sick, just as a tree with its roots languishing in 
sand, its trunk beset by parasites and fungus, is in a state of constant 
fever. 

Give it proper soil and insecticides. Heal its roots, give it air and it 
gets well. Even if a man was and would always be the net result of 
each twist and turn in his wandering life, with scars that remained, a 
balance could be struck if one looked to the future instead of the past. 

There was so much to share with Mollie. So much to tell her. He 
would get a rabbit to replace Smokey for Valerie first thing. Valerie 
always loved their wiggly noses. He would take Doris to school each 
morning and hang around to see what her daily life was filled with, 
become part of it instead of simply tolerating or ignoring it. 

There were things to do. 

He must tell Valerie that her saying of Searle the old Negro, 
"He's like you almost" was now understood when coupled with 
Dellie's statement, "The Negro is the ugliness and beauty of all mi- 
norities at its peak every Motherless Child and Let My People Go 
man or woman in America/' For I too am of a minority I understand 
now the trouble I've seen, my pain and sorrow. I can help you with 
yours. Childhood had this other meaning. Valerie, believe me! 

Important things. 

The decision to live in New York most important of all. Southern 
California was fine for the growing vegetable stage. Now the kids 
needed a city that wasn't wrapped in inflammable celluloid and 
founded on Cadillacs. 

They needed family. Pop. Tomas, Sylvia and Marian would be good 
for them. Mollie had always wanted family. Now that community 
property tax privileges were national and not only limited to L.A. 
no, damn it! That wasn't the reason. Not taxes or anything like taxes 
and not only for her and the kids, but for himself. And the theatre 
baby was going to be good for him and his profession. Another thing. 
Right there. 'Baby.' Hollywood talk. Get rid of it. Talk straight and 
be straight. Maybe Mollie could go back to school and brush up on 
her physics. He had a vague feeling she had always regretted leaving 
Phoenix Aviation during the war his fault too. 

Only one picture a year was his deal now and one was enough. 
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Eight weeks out of fifty-two maybe nine or ten. The rest belonged 
to them, joined, a unit, a family, in which to live and learn and love. 
He who had always wanted to 'travel light' now knew at last that 
travelling light was not the same as freedom, any more than loneli- 
ness was self-sufficiency. 

Freedom is laden. It has weight for which you develop the willing 
strength to lift and learn to cherish other helpful hands besides your 
own. 

Have another kid. Maybe two or three. Love added it did not sub- 
tract, or divide. It multiplied. Children, more of them, friends, family, 
ever wider and larger affirmations and affiliations; that was the soil 
and fresh air for a man to grow in and bury the disorders past forever. 
Perhaps down that path there even was the discovery of real talent as 
well as craftsmanship to bring to his profession, the healthy glow in- 
stead of the fevered glitter. It is sickness which drives a man to suc- 
cess as I was driven and it takes a stronger man to say I won't do it 
than it does to say I will. 

What wasn't possible when one wanted to live! To learn! To love! 

In all this planning, not to forget too that in being emotionally ill a 
physical price had been paid. No need to play Strong Man any longer. 
The most puny ape was more than a match for the strongest weight- 
lifter. Man's strength lay elsewhere and no more in laying for its own 
sake than in other ways of proving what meant nothing at all even 
after proven. 

He had been eating eggs, raw carrots and butter indiscriminately. 
All foods forbidden save twice a week by Dr. Davidson who had ex- 
plained that their high rate of cholesterol made for hardening of the 
arteries. He had in fact eaten eggs only this morning, also yesterday. 

He'd set up a system on it and have that queer head heat, which 
had made words come out backwards on the way in from Mansento's 
farm, and the dull spot in his right arm, checked into as well not by 
Dr. Haas. He'd go to Stern. Cerebral spasm, Dr. Davidson had said, 
He could live with it now that he would live with himself. 

That kind of sickness was conquerable, the kind that he had suffered 
until two days ago was the one that would have killed him. 

Life! A world of it yet to be lived with Mollie. So much to tell 
her. 

His mind fell as from a precipice into an abyss as he recalled their 
last conversation. "There is nothing left to talk about" Mollie had said. 
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Nothing left! With the train now on its way through the city, she 
couldn't have meant it. She would be at the station. Having stood by 
the worst of him for fifteen years while he mocked the prospect of im- 
provement, firm in the faith that there was something in him worth 
holding to, she could not, would not leave now when shaping and 
sharing the better was at long last possible. 

Nothing left? 

They could talk about poverty shock, that terrible disease in which 
you never knew what you were the victim of or why. A harsh punish- 
ment for no crime, Pop had called poverty. And to be so punished and 
not know why or by what makes one think the reason is inside your- 
self and that the punishment is justified. Even if you have a million 
dollars you can't feel secure because you think the reason is in your- 
self, baby, Mollie, I mean Mollie, and I do mean Mollie be patient 
with me a little longer Mollie and understand that you run from 
yourself but it makes you feel that you run from the shadow of 
poverty baby, living in the ever present shadow of past starvation 
or worse, almost starving but not quite, Mollie baby, you don't know 
the imagination of hunger or how it can creep from day to day as you 
fight off that image of starvation, running from your shadow with a 
fear of hunger that makes you overeat, a dread of obscurity that makes 
you shine as being humiliated leads to humiliating others so that the 
need for dignity causes even worse indignities the worst of which is 
the well earned hate of others and its sole companion, loneliness, as 
you finish running to the other far end for fame only to discover ia 
the end that the shadow you fled clung to you all the way so that 
success proved to be the very disease it pretended to cure, a perma- 
nent virus in the haloed air the shattered winner breathes. Crippled! 
and without ability for pleasure or the enjoyment of being who you 
are and the opportunities that come your way, hating authority, 
blindly mistrusting all over the joint, whereas hate should be clean 
and with a purpose, directed and with reason and not at yourself or 
those you love but at real enemies like Alex or Falk, but never again 
at you or myself, and well start over though I know you never really 
start over I know! You go on. 

And we shall! 

You see, I'm stupid. Always saying at story conferences, "You guys 
are smart. I'm dumb," meaning what did being smart or stupid have 
to do with getting results. Failing Pop, or so I'd thought^ having con- 
vinced me that I was stupid and succeeding anyway, I was proud of 
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being stupid, relying on anger and gritted teeth, and defying Pop; a 
really stupid need to prove that thinking didn't matter, which it 
does. I know it does. 

Now to reach you and hold fast to myself I must think. And I can. 
Ill learn a painful process, though; so bear with a man who didn't 
know how to enjoy freedom or how to approach it, free time, free 
choice, free use of self, leisure, not idleness, liberty, not license, lying 
fallow, not loutishness bear with him. You see, I've been deaf and 
blind and now need time, a chance to see and hear before all about 
me and within me there is music instead of discord. It's begun, Mollie. 
Feebly, but for all that, it's begun, but can't go on without you. Believe 
me and bear with me. It has begun with the hideous end already seen, 
the worst of it behind me, in Dellie and Lita, Mother Hubbard, my 
niece, my madness, the whore in the park, the police station, Pavle. 

If everything else failed to convince her he would tell her of the 
police station and how he faced that other nightmare music to pro- 
tect her and the kids. 

He couldn't. 

Shame at the acts which led him there, though he had tried to tell 
Pop who had refused to hear it but knew, made it impossible. 

Yet out of these monstrous materials with Pop's help he had saved 
himself. 

No words. 

Either she would see it all in his eyes, his lips on hers, the feel of 
his hand, or he was lost. 

Could he tell her or himself, that his horror had honesty; that if 
what he had done with the cheap whore in a public park were done 
behind great gates on his private lawn with a high-priced call girl, 
everything would have been quite all right? 

And what if the thing that almost happened with Marian had 
really happened, as it sometimes did, with thirteen year old girls who 
lie about their ages and are delivered up to other movie stars by their 
own stage-struck mothers? 

Would it be less horrible? 

It would not be no matter how many others did it. 

Yet it was the unmasking of the hypocrisy of his life as well as its 
emptiness which while almost killing him, had cured him, was his 
glory and in a strange sense his path to grace. 

There are rules. 

He knew them now. 
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No way of explaining that. 

Pavle had tried once to escape by using him, and he in turn had 
tried to escape by using his hatred of Pavle for having done so. Pavle, 
never knowing the rales for success, had failed at it like father un- 
like son who by failing to understand other rules more basic and irre* 
vocable had failed at happiness, so that a disease passed on by Pavle's 
father in the Ws, contracted by Bart in the '20's reached fruition in 
the '50's a century in process, bringing back the question of a whole - 
man, forever including his scarred parts and deflation's rickets showing 
through the fat of inflation. 

She would take it all or not at all. Words would mean nothing. 

"Mollie., you're my fault. I'm yours. We're both as innocent as we're 
guilty. Let's stick together not out of fear but out of faith. What do 
you say?" 

They were pulling into Los Angeles station. 

She had to be waiting at the station. 

She had to! 

She was. 



Present too were reporters from the trades, several photographers, 
of course the head of publicity for ZED Studios, Fred and, even 
though it was Sunday, one of the better known columnists was on 
hand. When Bart left for the East, L.A. had given him no send-off 
whatever, while New York upon his arrival had. By the time he'd left 
New York they d had their fill of honoring him and he had left in 
welcome inconspicuousness, now to arrive in L.A. for a real Home 
Town Boy Made Us Look Good welcome. 

Mollie stood aside as much as possible while the photographers 
gathered round to take pictures. 

When the columnist asked with sophisticated deprecation, 'What's 
all this about you two breaking up?" Mollie merely smiled. 

Bart took Mollie's hand in his and answered, 'What does it look 
like?" He was radiant now. The others all smiled too except Fred. 

Finally the reporter from Ticket Office magazine said, "Okay, thanks, 
Mr. Blaine. We can take a hint. Come on, boys, the man hasn't seen 
his wife for almost two weeks. Congratulations again, Mr. Blainel You 
look great!" 

Everybody said 'congratulations.' The columnist asked about his 
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broken nose and the Keys to the City. Bart told her what he thought 
she wanted to quote him on regarding Mansento and his father and 
niece being with him when he accepted the Keys to the City, the kids 
from his neighborhood high school to which he had never gone doing 
cheer leading, spelling out his name at the steps of Brooklyn Borough 
Hall, the fact that he and his father had gone together to the opening 
of Comeback and you bet your life he was glad to be home! 

Fred told Bart he'd be at the tennis court all day if Bart wanted 
him and asked had Bart gotten the checks, premiums on his policy 
and so on before he left. 

Then at last they were alone. 

Mollie had the car parked at the far end away from the station. The 
lot gaped with empty spaces. They walked the distance, each remain- 
ing silent while the porter lagged respectfully behind. 

"How's the weather been?" Bart asked. 

"The Santana's already started blowing in from the desert. Sheila 
says they're feeling its heat in the valley/' 

"You've been seeing a lot of Joe and Sheila?" 

Tm reorganizing the Cultural Community Center. They're inter- 
ested." 

"Where are the kids?" 

"Home. I thought we'd best speak first. Then you can see them 
alone. I have an appointment with Dr. Stern." 

"Something wrong?" 

"No, Bart. It's for lunch. I'm very fond of him and he's helping to 
broaden the Center to include the sciences as well as the arts." 

He nodded. 

"After you left I spent a lot of time with my old man," Bart said. 

Mollie glanced at him and her eyes moved away swiftly. 

"Valerie menstruated. I'd forgotten to tell you." 

"No kidding," His eyes filled for a moment. Mollie didn't see it. 

"We understand one another now." 

"That's great, Mollie." 

They walked in silence for a moment. 

Tve done a lot of thinking, Mollie. About the crazy life I've lived. 
In this town we forget where we came from and why. Public Rela- 
tions does it to us and we're too damn willing. Forget who you are 
and you aren't anybody. But I'm out of prison now. Smaller guy than 
I thought, maybe, but free, what there is of me." 

"I'm glad. Because I'm out of prison, too," she answered. "WeVe 
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been the bars to one another, I think. YouVe gotten back your success. 
You sound wiser about it, I've gotten clear about the difference be- 
tween things that matter to each of us and how far apart they can be. 
I'm wiser about that, too. We spoil one another. Kill one another in 
fact. That's over now." 

"That's what I mean, baby. Just that. Lousing each other up. That's 
different. Can't you see?" He stopped. 

"Our lives have different goals," she said quietly. Tve forced you 
to mine, and you me to yours. There's room for both but not in one 
house, one bed. We made promises to one another we can't keep. We 
can both live sanely and usefully here but not together." 

"You believe that?" 

"After what happened in New York, can either of us afford to be- 
lieve otherwise?" 

After what happened in New York. 

No words. 

The feel of lips and hand, his life in his eyes. Her face was pale. 
But it was set. 

All or nothing. 

Nothing. 

"You got it figured out," he said. 

"I don't want any money from you, Bart. Put my so-called share in 
trust for the children if you wish. I think I can make the Center ful- 
fill a real need now. I'm going back to work in my profession and I'll 
support the Center in the same way everyone else will." 

"Ask me for a contribution." He put his hand on her shoulder. "But 
this time make your Center practical." He motioned the porter to stop 
and set down the bags. "Nothing precious or high falutin' or it won't 
last. Your main selling point is a guy's got to want to do things as well 
as have to do them." 

Wanting to. That was the extra something without which a man 
could lose the wish to live and put a stop to living one way or another. 

"Look who's telling who," he laughed. "Listen to Doc Stern. I 
think he's been once around on all this and his feet are on the ground. 
Well," he withdrew his arm, "you got the right script for a divorce, 
with me cast as the husband. Write it whatever way plays best." 

He walked off, turned to say, "111 check out today, baby," and 
then barked at the waiting porter, "Get me a cab. The lady's late for 
an appointment/' 
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Two hours later he appeared at the Tennis Club. He was greeted 
warmly at the entrance by the pretty receptionist who served as hat 
check girl in one of the dinner clubs on the Strip during alternate 
evenings. 

"Everyone is so proud of you, Mr. Elaine," she said. 

He nodded vacantly. "Is Fred Wilson here?" 

"Out at the back pavilion. Mrs. Wilson's with him." 

Her perky smile was wasted as Bart thanked her and asked to have 
the locker boy put together his various sneakers, shorts, rackets and 
sweaters. Then he took out a twenty dollar bill and gave it to her. 
As an afterthought he asked for four envelopes into each of which he 
put a twenty dollar bill, one for the locker boy, another for his partic- 
ular waiter, then the ball boy and the young man who assisted the 
professional tennis player, once singles champ, now instructor at the 
Club. 

"Did you say Mr. Wilson's here?" he asked. 

She said yes and repeated where he could be found. "You're not 
thinking of leaving the club, are you, Mr. Elaine?" 

Bart was arrested by the question and considered it as though it 
were a brand new one. 

"Yeah, I guess I am." 

He walked through the indoor dining room out past the first cluster 
of tables under the huge awning. Directly ahead were the tables for 
sunbathers, beyond them, the pool and to the left the avenue of tennis 
courts. 

Directors, writers, actors, producers, bookies and brokers, their 
wives, agents and mistresses congratulated him profusely, their ad- 
miration, envy and bewilderment toppling over one another in their 
casual sounding greetings. And would be happening too if he were 
at the Golf Club with the older agents, producers and big-time comics, 
on yachts owned by younger luminaries out sailing across to Cata- 
lina Island using impressed and impressing friends as crew, or with 
the whoremongers snoring off last night, as well as established lawyers 
and vice presidents at home gambling or out horseback riding with 
their kids, even with the men who ran the town on whose lawns, in 
whose pools, at whose pavilions the select few always including one 
court jester were passing Sunday afternoon, and no less with the wing- 
ding-champagne-and-sing-to-happy-dawn crowd who were just begin- 
ning to wake up to the smell of coffee. 

He was invited to play doubles and singles, have lunch or play 
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cards by various important people, and declining, moved further to- 
ward the rear pavilion, seeking Fred. 

Same old place. 

As he reached the pool, Fred and Tanya both saw him. Fred waved, 
then jumped up from their canasta game and hurried across to join 
him. 

"Kiddo! I spoke to Falk Got the grosses for Friday and Saturday 
at the Empire. Seventeen G's! Looks like a smash forty-five thousand 
first week." He was suddenly anxiously aware that Bait had not 
changed his clothes and wasn't really listening. 

"How'd the kids look to you?" 

"Didn't see them, Spoke on the phone." 

"Where you been?" 

"Driving." 

"How're things with Mollie?" 

"Mollie's leaving me. I came to tell you how I want it. She and the 
kids get eighty percent of everything, my father gets the remaining 
twenty percent after you get seventeen percent of what I would have 
earned this year and next." 

"What do you mean, kiddo? What are you talking about?" 

"I'm settling things. Then I'm going." 

"Going? Where?" 

Bart turned over the question. "Do you know where you're going, 
Fred?" he asked, and as Fred did not answer, he added, "Me, neither/* 
His eyes grazed the courts, tables and pool. Big town. "Nor do they. I 
guess 111 find out when I get there." 

"Look, kiddo. Don't take it that way. Not now when you're on top 
of the world. Listen, why don't you stay at our place? Tanya and I 
can move into a hotel if you want privacy. You know hotels aren't 
for you and you've just had two weeks of that in New York." 

"I'm leaving, Fred." 

Trust Mollie to louse things up every time they were about ready to 
go smooth. 

"You can't just leave, kiddo. Count of Nine is scheduled to start 
rolling in two weeks." 

Bart was glancing around the landscape again. 

"Something extra nice about summer here. Even when it's hot. It's 
cleaner looking than New York." 

"Sure. So what do you say you take our house? The guest room has 
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its own entrance and I don't have to tell you, kiddo, anything you say 
goes/' 

"Maybe habit," Bart continued. "I remember a kid who grew up in 
Poughkeepsie and thought it was the most beautiful town in the world, 
after being practically everywhere. Met him when I was a 'bo on the 
road. Poughkeepsie! That's habit." He turned abruptly. "You got it 
straight, now? Eighty percent to Mollie and the kids and twenty to 
my Pop after you get yours on what I would have earned this year 
and next. That'll give you two free years to look around." He ex- 
tended his hand. "Don't ever bet on only one guy again. It's too risky." 

"Kiddo." 

Bart had started to walk away. Fred ran after him. "You can't walk 
out on a contract. You'll be sued. Falk'll murder you. Listen to me, 
why don't you?" 

Bart stopped. "Fred, you never understood me." He pondered it. 
"Tell Tanya I said goodbye." He turned abruptly and headed for the 
exit. Fred stood there and watched him helplessly. Bart got as far as 
the doors to the corridor out Then he saw Joe Burns sitting alone at 
one of the indoor tables. 

"Hello, Joe." 

"Hello. Had lunch?" 

"No." He sat down. 

"Sorry I didn't kill myself in New York, Joe. You'll never know how 
hard I tried." 

The waitress brought a menu. 

"The radio says the war in Korea is on. That's enough kill talk for 
one day. What'll you eat?" 

"Three boiled eggs and a bowl of raw carrots. Plenty of butter for 
the toast. And coffee." 

When the waitress left, Joe said, "You behave like a low down shit 
but killing you won't change that. And I should have told Sheila about 
you. Not she me. So lefs forget it." 

"I hope you can, Joe. I can't." 

Joe nodded. 

"I owe you something for writing that material for my Pee Ayes." 

Joe flushed. "Forget it. I told you it was on the house." 

"I know. But I want to pay, just the same." 

"Okay. Make a contribution to the Cultural Community Center 
with it." 

Bart smiled. 
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"Mollie's really out to get all of you, I see." 

"I'm to be had. This town's got mould on its spine. I used to think 
I just watched this place. No one just watches. It's like the old 'What's 
cooking doc? Hey, it's me' gag. We're all part of the bad joke. Besides, 
Sheila feels the need to do some useful work now." 

Bart nodded and turned to look out through the glass window. "I've 
been here twelve years. How about you?" 

"Fifteen, on and off," Joe answered. 

"Most of my twelve you wrote my screenplays. Remember the first 
one? I played the punk who ends in the chair." 

"Yes. Cold Heat. Flashback. Starts in the death cell and ends there. 
Lousy job except for your acting." 

"You had two things wrong in the script, Joe. The last breakfast 
You know? What the condemned man would eat, then all that jive 
about steak, french fries, champagne and a cigar. Not true. When a 
man's eating his last meal, he picks what tastes good to him, not to 
the chef. If it's bad for him, so much the better, because he won't live 
to have the upset stomach." 

Joe smiled. "That's not bad. I can use it someplace. And if s prob- 
ably some God-awful mess his old lady used to make for him as a kid." 

"And that bit with the priest arguing about immortality?" Bart 
shook his head. "Never. The punk would never get moody or be 
ashamed or act polite. Sure if he could get up and leave the joint 
that's one thing, because then he's got to think of what might happen 
later. But to him that argument is his remaining life's work. So long 
as he knows there's no governor's pardon or Marines to the rescue, 
he'd argue with the padre like a son of bitch right to the green door. 
Or if he had doubts he wouldn't argue at all ? he'd ask. And he'd listen 
because it's all he's got left to live for. And he'd think and burn 
about his argument while they strapped him down and gave it to him. 
See what I mean?" 

Joe examined him carefully over his cup of coffee, "If you're plan- 
ning to become a producer and mastermind Count of Nine, we'd better 
tell Agnew because he thinks he is." 

"Agnew? Really?" Bart smiled faintly. "Poor Agnew." He shook his 
head. "No." He chewed a carrot thoughtfully. "Agnew will never be 
an Alex. You like Alex, Joe?" 
Joe shrugged. 

"Ask whether I like bowel movement. It's one of those rude facts 
of Nature you don't think about because you'd feel more civilized if 
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you never had one. But things being as they are you're worse off when 
you don't than when you do. Alex is an executive producer." 

Bart smiled. "J oe > sometimes I think you got word poisoning." 

"Okay. But you may wish you had Alex back before we put Count 
of Nine in the can." 

"Yes, I owe Alex a lot," Bart answered. Maneuvering you for his in- 
terest in Katherine Kane into ruining the script on Raw Leather which 
began the breakdown of my career. Maneuvering my disorders to the 
maximum benefit for himself. And more. Lots more. "Maybe I ought 
to pay him." He considered it. "I'm paying off debts today," he ex- 
plained. 

He rubbed his forehead. "I'll make out a check for three G's to you. 
If you want to give it to Mollie's Center that's fine." 

"Not Mollie's, Bart. Ours." 

"Yeah, I see what you mean." 

Joe had finished his coffee. 

'Til run along now, Joe. I need a little time by myself." 

Joe rose. "Finish your lunch. I'm leaving anyway. Fred's out there," 
Joe said. "Have you seen him?" 

"Yes." 

"Then you heard about the grosses on Comeback?" 

"Yeah." 

Joe rose. "Actually I don't like working for Alex under any condi- 
tions, but what can any of us do about that?" 

"Treat the question seriously, Joe, like it was an important story 
point say. Then maybe a guy as bright as you might find the answer." 

"You're the Goddamndest conquering hero I ever saw," Joe said, and 
walked off. 

Bart ate his three boiled eggs, two raw carrots and put a third carrot 
in his jacket pocket. 



When he got to the receptionist's room she lifted a blue zipper bag 
from under her desk. "All your things are in here. Mr. Fairfax and the 
President of the Club would both like to see you," she pressed anx- 
iously. "They're terribly upset about your thinking of leaving." She 
hesitated. "If it's disqualifying you for the semi-finals" 

"No. I lost Alex won. Then I got sick. Let Alex play the finals." 
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She nodded obediently, wishing that the Club's owner would han- 
dle his own problems with these unpredictable madmen. 

"Do you play tennis?" Bart asked her. 

"Surely." 

"For fun?" 

"Well, sure, and keeping fit." 

"In the industry we play a special kind of tennis, baby, where you 
don't sleep the night before if there's a grudge match and if you lose 
you don't sleep for two nights after. When the tournament is on the 
studios might just as well shut up shop." 

Bart bent to pick up the zipper bag and then paused. "Alex Keever 
wouldn't be here today by any chance?" 

"Yes. Mr. Keever's waiting for a game down past the pavilion. The 
finals are next week, you know." 

"I know." He put the bag down. "Watch that for a minute, baby/' 

He retraced his steps back into the Club and walked around the 
far side of the courts to avoid people. When he saw Alex he cut 
across on the grass between courts. 

Alex saw him coming. 

"Well," Alex smiled. "The invalid champ." 

"I hear you're off Count of Nine and leaving ZED Studios." 

"That's correct," Alex said, still smiling. 

"What'll you do now that you're whipped, baby? Retire?" 

"I'd rather retire than produce a picture with you dropping dead 
at the halfway point." 

"You must be on the stuff, baby. Haven't you heard? I was never 
sick." 

"I saw the EKG's. Haas showed me. You're sick all right, and in 
the head too, to behave like you aren't when you are." 

"How did you do it, Alex? Learn to play my weaknesses, I mean. 
That's an art all by itself. I can see that now. A smile for everyone, a 
shoulder for creative talent to cry on. I bet you even send greeting 
cards to the bearers of your illegitimate children on Mother's Day and 
they say "thank you, Alex.' There must be some way to show you up." 
He said it with detachment, as though considering an interesting 
problem. 

"I wouldn't provoke me if I were you." 

"No, Alex? Why not?" 

"Because I'm bigger and stronger than you and though Tm civilized 
I'm Goddam touchy about the knifing you gave me." 
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"You are? There was a time I wouldn't believe a guy like you had 
touchy points." 

"Well I do, so watch yourself." 

"Someone ought to roll up those points one by one till they get real 
sharp and then spread your civilized pink cheeks and shove them 
point by point." 

Alex turned. "Oh, kiss my ass!" 

"Sure, baby, just mark the spot. You're all ass to me." 

"Sound travels, boys." It was Joe. Fred was with him. Joe had 
sought Fred out to ask him what was wrong with Bart and Fred told 
him about Mollie. Both of them had seen Bart come back and walk 
up to Alex. 

"There's lots of people around here today, kiddo," Fred said. 

"There are lots of people around eveiywhere every day," Bart an- 
swered. "But the Great White Father here doesn't know that." 

"Bart," Joe said, "go pick yourself a game with someone who might 
have a good deal to offer you for your forty free weeks of each year, 
and forget about Alex." 

Bart smiled. "My trouble is the one player who makes me sick to 
my stomach is the only one I want to beat." He jerked his head in 
Alex's direction. "Never could beat him. Now I know why." 

"I don't play grudge games with cripples I could beat when they 
were whole/' Alex answered. 

"But I'm the talk of the town, baby. You have to be nice to me 
and show you're a good sport. It's one of the rules." 

"He was nuts when he left for New York. He's completely whacked 
now," Alex said to Fred. "Get him away from me before I hurt him." 

"Come on, hasbeen, just one set. Never turn down the man you beat 
before, especially before finals. That's also one of the rules." 

"You're asking for it," Alex said softly. 

"It? What's It?'" Bart asked amiably. "The second half of a four 
letter word beginning with sh or a three letter one that starts with h? 
No, baby, in your case It' starts with f and you're about to have one." 

"I tell you get him away from me, Fred." 

"Fred, iny sneakers and stuff are at the front desk. Go get them/* 
Bart said. 

Fred stood helplessly, "I thought you were leaving, -kiddo," he said. 

"Get them!" Bart repeated softly. Fred turned and hurried off. 

"Come on, Alex. Play this cripple just one set," Bart urged. "If I'm 
really sick it'll kill me and you'll be proven right in not ever wanting 
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me in Count of Nine. Probably even get the picture back. You'd like to 
kill me anyway. This way it'll be legal. That too is one of the rules/* 

"I'm warning you for the last time, you little crazy bastard, go 
away." 

"For fifty thousand bucks," Bart added and then paused to let the 
thought penetrate, "One set. Fifty G's." 

Joe put his hand on Bart's shoulder. "Take it easy." 

Bart swung his shoulder free. He wasn't angry. Not even riled. 

"I said fifty thousand bucks. Loser pays promptly after the game. 
YouVe always beaten me and if I'm really sick I should be a push- 
over. So be yourself, baby. For fifty G's you'd put on a wrestling match 
with a dead man after you killed him." Bart took a step closer. "If you 
believe even half of what you've said you can't lose. How's about it, 
phoney?" 

Alex charged forward, and Joe got between them. 

"Dead man is what you'll be after one set with me. You're on." 

"For fifty G's," Bart repeated. 

"Sure. I'll take your money too." 

"Thanks, killer. You're the witness, Joe," Bart added lightly. "Just 
in case the Charity Kid here really slaughters me with a live tennis 
ball and his memory lapses. It's for fifty G's and my winnings go to 
Mollie's Cultural Center. That way we'll even get Alex to support it." 



Alex, always knowing his weaknesses, had played them, lanced his 
veins with the skill of a jackal attacking a wounded tiger to then 
drink its warm blood at will. Now at last knowing his weaknesses 
himself, could he prevent it? 

On the tennis court, Alex had never found it difficult to lure maniac 
Bart into trying to ace on his first serve and then lunge madly to the 
net without preparation. 

Bart's had been the quick excitement, the exhibitionist's delight in 
volley and overhead smash and then, because his own backhand was 
weak he would wilfully attack Alex's which was strong, thus opening 
himself up to defend with his faulty one to lose points, games and sets. 

Yet Alex had weaknesses too; the impatience of returning a drive 
with a drive before the ball crossed the top of its bounce, the stub- 
born repetition of tactical patterns and those foolish overhead smashes 
from too far back court. 
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But you couldn't play Alex's weaknesses when you were stopped by 
your own even though you knew that when Alex was really losing and 
on the run he relapsed to a fault inherent in character which seven- 
teen years of professional instruction had only concealed but not elim- 
inated. He had seen Alex when playing the pro instructor, still smiling 
of course, but confusing wrestling with tennis and brute force with 
strength, facing the net to hit the ball, thus missing sharply angled 
cross-court shots which he could not reach and even more helpless 
before a low short shotsmiling, but avoiding playing the pro as 
much as he could when others were around and could watch. 

So now Bart served first to his backhand thus permitting Alex 
the false confidence of returning it with an explosive leap, eyes un- 
blinking and angry, fixed on the seam of the ballhis left heel, calf > 
hip and waist an almost straight tilting arrow and then surprised 
when Bart was there at baseline to return a lob cross-courtmore sur- 
prised when Bart returned again to center court and then returned 
Alex's drive to his right hand corner from closer to net three in a 
row, the last returned straight at Alex which Alex now stroked sharp, 
slow and cross-court to Bart's deficient backhand and Bart reached 
it in ample time to run around the ball and return it with his powerful 
forehand so that Alex, his stance unprepared and his strategy upset, 
attempted an ill-considered overhead smash from too far back court, 
thus giving Bart his first point and the initiative which he held despite 
Alex's effort at opening the court with attempted drives to Bart's fore- 
hand and backhand, all in the back court widening the angle and 
when he felt he had Bart sufficiently wide and winded put through 
his cross-court drive meant to kill, only to be returned with a high 
slow floater deep into Alex's court, thus regaining position for Bart 
and cutting down his run so he could now further fluster Alex with a 
drive then a chop a drive, a chop, varied in depth till Alex in an effort 
to break Bart's rhythm with a too well spun slice hit a net ball. 

And so it went. 

For Alex had weaknesses a thing to know and Bart hoped the spec- 
tators were knowing it as the first game went to Bart 40-Love and the 
second 40-15 as Alex's hate and anger advanced him to net on his 
wn serve gaining him nothing, aiming as he did without variation 
at Bart's backhand not realizing that it was Bart inviting the net game 
with short shots and drop shots of his own and driving Alex back with 
slice lobs when needed, using all commandable backspin on returns 
when Alex's onslaught threatened to get out of hand thus increasing 
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Alex's impatience and reducing his intelligence so that at the end of the 
third game it was 3-0 Bart still using short shots, drop shots, catching 
Alex unprepared for low volleys, so that he hit the ball improperly 
below racket head or popped it into the air without direction or pace 
when it came too deep at him. Thus far the closest Alex had come 
to taking the initiative away was his return that landed parallel to 
Bart far to his right, a shot Bart would once have played by rushing 
madly straight across and then chasing the ball back, now played by 
running diagonally because Bart was watching the ball, not Alex, and 
getting sufficiently far back to slow down and then move into the 
advancing ball with total command of weight, force and power, at 
which point Bart called out "Stop smiling, Alex. You're licked. Give up!" 
Then some of the spectators laughed while others thought it was 
pretty crummy for Bart to rub it in, all the advantages held by him 
considered, till they learned it was a one set game, no second or third 
chance to hell with the finals this was for fifty thousand dollars- 
more than a good sized fee in the present market, the largest bet in 
the Club's history, and a hush fell over them as Alex reached the net 
when Bart hit him an easy drive which Alex, a shade less infuriated 
and panicked could have put away for a win instead of trying for a 
desperation drop volley good only for surprise which this was not, nor 
was it on the court either, costing Alex point and game. Even his own 
subsequent serve in which fault followed fault showed panic so that 
someone said quite loudly that the match point of the set and there- 
fore the contest and fifty G's had definitely been Alex's missed volley. 
Agreement in this verdict gathered like a fine dust storm reaching 
Alex's ears, smarting in his eyes, the temper of their thinking robbing 
him further of relaxation as Bart gave him all the chances for continu- 
ing mistakes, keeping the ball back at Alex, varying spin and speed, 
direction and depth causing weak mid-court returns which Bart at- 
tacked safe and sure, passing the risks back to Alex again and again 
back to Alex. Deep. Not too hard. Back all risks went to Alex until to 
stop it Alex went all out for a shot and missed. Then he threw his 
racket after the ball in naked anger which was one of the things Bart 
was playing for and had now won, bringing Alex forcibly to net the 
voluntary act the point of no return of tennis its all or nothing. Alex 
was taking wild chances now returning a topspin, racket head just 
above the ball hit up the back of it and turning his wrist over it for a 
toss fifteen feet in the air that came down suddenly behind Bart's serv- 
ice line to give Alex a point at which Bart, instead of growing tense, 
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laughed out loud driving the next return at Alex who bent his knees, 
crouched over the ball, leaped into the shot with a flat racket and stiff 
wrist for a perfect half volleyanother point for Alex at which Bart still 
smiled more gamble shot desperation, the applause of the spectators 
meaning nothing as Alex's efforts now to prevent Bart from the net 
game with lunging brute force, savage overhead smash, brought pain 
to Alex's face, each of the scattered points he was winning paid for in 
his swollen neck cords, arm and leg veins; animal reserves spending 
till the end of this game, while it went to Alex, had him at long last 
facing the net as he hit the ball without smiles, science or well-known 
serenities. 

When the umpire, put in along with line men and foot fault referees 
after the first game called an intermission before change of sides, Bart 
was still smiling as he paused for a drink of water. 

Fred asked him "How about a benzedrine?" 

"No." 

"Aspirin?" 

"Nothing." 

"Why not try a lighter racket, kiddo?" 

"I'm winning/' 

"What are you trying to prove?" 

"You won't believe me baby, but I've proved it already. Now all I 
want to do is win two more games and fifty G's." 

He returned to the court after the umpire declared the three balls in 
play dead and replaced them with live ones as Joe asked Fred, "What 
are you worrying about? He's got the game." And Fred answered, 
"He's sick. I know him. Grey under that flush. His sweat is cold, not 
hotlook at that sun. Feel the wind." 

The Santana had gained force as it always did in late afternoon, 
pulling the ball, a new element of Nature added to the contest 

"Did he have a heart attack or didn't he?" Joe asked. 

"I don't know any more." 

"Alex thinks he did." 

"So do I." 

"If he loses this game the set drags out to eight games at least." 

Bart was using his wrist, a sign of advancing fatigue. Alex's face 
was red but he was aware that Bart was no longer preparing his shots 
well before reaching the ball and when he ran for one now it was 
slow at first, faster at the end the beginning of lost control, the wind 
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now working against Bart and for Alex if he kept Bart running and 
accounted for the wind at his own back. 

"I'd better call Mollie ," Fred said. 

"Make Bart stop," Joe said. 

"Can you?" 

"I guess not. Maybe get Doc Haas then/* 

"Mollie ought to know." 

"Call them both/- 



turned, heading swiftly for the lockers. As he reached the 
phone booth a roar came from the spectators to whom it appeared 
that Bart had lost a point through overconfidence and Alex was work- 
ing his way courageously uphill only he knew better and Alex knew 
better. Barfs racket was heavy in his hand now. His chop shots had 
increased out of all proportion to their value. Devoid of surprise, they 
marked a defensive game. His flush was deeper, the skin greyer under- 
neath as the two contestants, sharing the wish to kill him, thereafter 
separated by the determination to win, fought on, Bart now deliber- 
ately reducing the angle of his chops to a slice using Alex's return to 
the net as a desperate means of halting his own defensive game and 
Bart says I do not understand him I understand him too well using 
Alex to correct himself, heightening danger to meet it the old familiar 
pattern. 

Drive, drive, drive, chop. 

Drive, drive, drive, chop. 

Driving and chopping himself down to the end. 

Fred called Haas who wasn't in, called Mollie who wasn't in either, 
reached Dr. Stern's service and said it was a matter of life and death 
that she reach him and waited till service called back to say Dr. Stern 
was at the Beverly Hills Brown Derby where he located Stern and 
began by saying he had tried to get hold of Mollie. 

"She's with me." 

She got on. 

"Mollie. Fred. Bart is playing a long set of singles with Alex for big 
dough. It's a hot sun and a heavy wind. Bart's getting sick, you'd bet- 
ter stop him before he drops dead." 

"He wants to die." 

"Because you're leaving him? Don't be crazy. Even when things 
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were blackest in New York and he expected you to leave he fought it 
through. Not Bart!" 

"No, not because of me, Fred. But if not to die, why is he doing it?" 

"Mollie, while we're talking he's getting sicker. You've got to stop 
him." 

"You tried in New York. So did I. What happened?" 

"That was different. He had a reason there. This makes no sense." 

"To you, Fred. His reason is he wants to die. When that's your rea- 
son it's enough." 

"You ought to know, kiddo. You wanted to once and he helped stop 
you." 

"We'll be right over." 

Stern got on. "Isn't there a doctor at that Club?" 

"Sure. He's watching the game and thinks Bart's healthier than any 
of us." 

"Be right there/' 

By the time Fred returned the wind had become master of the 
game; when blowing against Bart it made the net Alex's natural posi- 
tion driving Bart back court to lob and demanding that he keep every 
effort at passing shots slow, soft and cross-court while Alex, now over- 
confident, returned overhead smashes too wild for Nature as were his 
volleys, carrying too much spin for the wind. 

Bart had won the fifth game the court dust was now in Alex's eyes 
and death was in Bart's. Yet he went on playing using Nature as a 
weapon and protected by Nature too as the wind prevented Bart's 
drive from possessing too much speed with Alex at net, lunging and 
refusing to face the wind as a fact as Bart had, nor to face Bart's self- 
command either in spite of ebbing strength. 

As Mollie and Stern arrived Bart, depending entirely on the wind 
at his back as a substitute for his vanished power, using both hands 
on the racket to hit flat, returned the volley which Alex could not re- 
trieve. 

The crowd reacted. Bart had won the match and the bet. 

"How does it feel to be beaten by a dead man?" Bart asked Alex 
as they left the court and, "Wait till a live one does it, baby, at 
something that really matters. That'll be your day." As Alex walked 
past Fred, Fred lunged at him, his hands at his throat. 

"Killer!" he shouted. 

Joe and a few others tore Fred away. 
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"Easy/' Bart said. Then "See?" he asked all of them and finally 
"Wait!" Bart called out. 

The people turned. "Listen," he said as Joe threw Barfs jacket over 
his shoulders. 
"I'm leaving." 

They paused. He had a feeling of elation. A light free feeling like a 
balloon beginning to rise into space and seeing more as it rose. 

Should have said it to those young kids who had gathered round the 
stairs at Brooklyn Borough Hall when he got the Keys to the City, 
those mysterious, difficult Keys and the real music for them not the 
brass band the kids had played nor the capers of their cheer leaders. 
No. No. "You tell their story," Mollie had once said, and there she is 
now "So they rally round you," Mollie had explained. Should have 
told those youngsters as they rallied round and listen kids and rally 
once again while we all shout a battle cry with meaning. 
Meaning this. 

Don't hit the jackpot and knock yourselves out 
Don't. I'm telling you. 
I- 

'Tm leaving." 

He had said 'listen* and now here in his stamping ground they were 
listening as he listened too to the low whine of the Santana wind, the 
faint chirping of birds as his glazed eyes became suddenly alerted, his 
head cocked to one side, listening, intently listening as though at long 
last he were about to hear something for which he had been fore- 
bearing and waiting all his life. 

Only whatever sound he was waiting for did not come. 
The world was empty of it. His eyes glazed over again, a vast dis- 
appointment enveloping every seen and unseen part of his untapped 
and now waning power. 

His shoulders sagged as he took a few steps forward, for all of his 
frailty a lumbering unused giant, steeped in silence, a child waiting 
all of his life for a sound that would never come, for it did not exist 
Odd. They were still standing. 
Still waiting. And listening. 

The light and giddy headed balloon was rising again, higher now, 
getting smaller and seeing more never to see or be seen again. 

When youre dead lie down, he said but no words came out Or else 
they couldn't hear. He tried again. 
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They should have understood. Alex no longer smiling, the Santana 

When you re dead lie down 

This time they heard but the words that came from him to his con- 
fusion were, 

"See me. I'm here. Detour. Go back." 

Understand. Try to hear me and understand. 

"The Hollywood swimming pools are running dry/' He said it 
slowly, patiently, one more effort to explain. Then through the haze 
he made out faces. Tanya, Joe, Alex, Fred who never understood, 
actors, directors, bitch starlets, rich writers, Harry producers, agents, 
Jack and Jill down tumbling down. 

Ah. Now. It seemed they understood. Not leave. Not here. Not 
that. But the way we stay. What we make of staying. How we do it. 

They seemed to understand. 

Perhaps because the Santana had blown tumbleweed in from the 
desert to stop meaningfully by the last ball they'd used now lying still 
near the net. 

Balloon rise. Balloon glisten. Balloon bust. Some weight lifted from 
his chest, some serenity now from having made it clear but not 
enough to stop the spasm increasing now, distending the stomach, 
pressing the rib case now, insistent and growling for release and the 
shortage of air which would soon without mercy cause gasping and 
moaning involuntarily. 

The net the voluntary net the all or nothing. 

The net net. 

"I know/* he insisted. "When you're dead" 

Then he fell face forward to the ground. 



The cab was traveling swiftly with Fred, his eye turned frequently 
toward the road cautioning the driver to slow down and avoid each 
forseeable jerk and bump ahead. 

Bart's blood pressure was 80 over 60 and so far as Stern could judge, 
he was pulseless. Fred, sitting backwards on the jump seat, held his 
arms on either side of Bart's legs to further prevent him from being 
jolted. When Bart finally spoke, it was a notch above a whisper. 

"I paid my insurance premium." 

"Don't talk," Mollie urged. 

"Also my hospitalization," Bart went on. 

"Good enough," Stern assured him. 
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"It's a joke, son not really going to get the chance to use it/* 

"Bart. Please don't talk nonsense," Mollie pleaded. 

"This one is a lulu/' he answered. 

"Lots of pain." Stern framed the words soundlessly with his lips 
as he raised his chin over Bart's slumped head. 

Bart had reached into his pocket and taken out the carrot. 

"Got it for Valerie's rabbit." His eyes tried to focus in Mollie's di- 
rection. "But didn't get rabbit. That's me." His eyes closed again. "Re- 
place the cat we killed. Liked that cat." He opened his eyes once more 
and held the carrot up. "Now I have a stiff pecker again. Good as 
new." He writhed of a sudden, the pain more than he could bear, and 
the carrot fell. Fred reached down for it and while Stern gave Bart 
another shot of morphine Fred replaced the carrot in Bart's pocket. 

Then Stern cradled Bart in his arms as he would a child. Bart stirred 
and Stern rocked him gently. Soon Bart was relieved by the deep sleep 
of morphine. 

"Couldn't someone have stopped that damn game?" Stern demanded 
angrily. 

"I tried/' Fred answered. "He wasn't going to stop." 

"He wanted to die." Mollie explained simply, and at that moment, 
Stern felt as between loving this woman and wanting to save her 
husband's life, the second passion was the greater. 

One life any life is a tremendous, a staggering investment in his- 
toric struggle and natural development a brilliant abbreviation of 
epochs past and also, miraculously, the seedling of epochs to come. 

Yet all this vastness was reduced to the size of its smallest flaw; 
there is only one such life to a customer. To throw it away, to waste 
it, or let it fall that was the impossible, the incomprehensible, no 
matter what the pain of living it or the work entailed in saving it. 

"I must tell his father," Mollie said. 

"No," Stern snapped. "There's nothing to tell. Not yet!" 

He wasn't going to let him die. 



At the hospital a wheel chair was waiting before the front door. Joe 
Burns was already there. Two orderlies carried Bart up the three 
steps, placed him in the wheelchair where with Mollie on one side, 
Joe on the other, and Stern guiding it from behind, they entered the 
elevator. On the ninth floor they placed him on a waiting stretcher and 
carefully glided him to his room where an oxygen mask was imme- 
diately placed over his face. 
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As they started lifting Bart from the stretcher to transport him to 
the bed, a slight upward rise of his body followed by a leaden slump 
made Stern say swiftly, as he removed the oxygen mask, "Never mind 
the bed. Put him on the floor." 

He immediately began artificial respiration in and up down and 
out in and up down and out and continued the rhythmic effort for 
fifteen minutes without pause, the sweat pouring from him. 

"Get Mollie out of here," he said at one point. 'Til call her if there's 
reason." 

Still concentrating on the respiration in and up down and out 
like primitive man had strained intent on the rubbing together of 
twigs and stones to start a flame in the face of gathering frost. Once 
he heard the door open and shut, but always conscious only of the 
rhythmic ritual in and up down and out while his mind shouted to 
him 

After every last one of us is finished sneering at this man, after we 
have dissected his weaknesses and follies, then we still all of us take 
hidden pride in knowing him and up down and out in because 
there seems to be no alternative to him in our way of life and he at 
least has lived our desperate foolishness to the hilt. 

Stern was breathing heavily now as Bart was not. And updown and 
out and only when we stop taking pride in him will we stop sneering 
at him and at ourselves for we will then have found another way to 
invest, enhance and spend that calculated risk called living. Under 
the manipulation, the carrot rolled out of Barfs pocket and lay at his 
side. A small man. Yet his life loomed large on this rugless floor. 

Stern alerted his ear for evidence of Barfs breathing and instead 
could only hear his own loud and uneven. 

"Burns, you know how to do this?" he asked without stopping the 
pressure in release out- 
There was no answer. 

Still continuing he turned his head and shook sweat from his eyes. 
Joe was outside with Mollie, Sheila had joined them. He could barely 
see them all through the partly opened door. Then, inside the room a 
distance from the door he saw Fred Wilson. 

"Can you do this?" Stern demanded. 

Fred nodded. He was crying and couldn't answer. 

"Take over for a few minutes." Stern was tired. 

Dying. No doubt of it. The me, myself and I guy was going. So 
was his time, place and era. There would be no more Bart Blaines, and 
who was to say what we were creating to take his place? 
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Fred continued the rhythm in and up down and out in and up- 
down and outBart opened his eyes, turned his head. Fred paused. 

"Don't stop, you idiot!" Stern shouted. "Keep going. Steady! Even!" 

As Fred began anew, Stern kneeled beside Bart. Perhaps the oxygen 
mask again. His loud voice had brought Mollie, Joe and Sheila, as 
well as Tanya who had arrived, all into the room. 

Bart's eyes were glazed. He looked at Stern and whispered, "Doesn't 
anybody know your first name, doc?" Then closed his eyes and opened 
them. But there was surprise in his voice as he now said, "Christ, I die 
hard." 

"Kiddo," Fred said. It was a hushed amen falling like a warm 
teardrop in the midst of cold sheeted storm lost, and known only to 
the giver. 

Then surprise came to Bart's eyes as well as to his voice. 

"Mama?" he said as he searched the room for something or some- 
one that he was certain should be there but wasn't. "Mama." And 
still with surprise in his eyes he died, as Fred continued the respira- 
tion in and up 

Down and out. 

Joe knelt to pick up the carrot. 

"He's dead now," Stern announced. 

He got the resident on the phone, described it as a coronary and 
possible cerebral hemorrhage, requested a death certificate and two 
orderlies to remove the body. 

Fred was still continuing the artificial respiration. 

"He's really dead," Stern repeated, as though no one had believed 
him. They all were staring at that frail termination in a heap of tennis 
clothes at their feet on the hard floor. Fred still crouched astride the 
corpse, brought his hands in unwilling stages to a bewildered halt and 
they rested motionless on the stiffening outsides of the sweatejed 
shoulders beneath. 

"Too much," Mollie whispered. "Too much." 

The nurse entered, gave Stern a fresh, blank clean death certificate 
and departed. 

Once I wanted this man to die, Joe thought. Now lie realized how 
much they all owed him for carrying their mistakes further than they 
were capable of. By the vitality of his magnificent error, he had given 
them all the same gift of being able, if they but tried, to see them- 
selves in this thickening darkness. 

"A bonfire," Joe said. 
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Then he took Sheila's hand and they left together to collect from 
Alex the winnings which Bart had earned. 

Fred rose, opened his mouth once as he reached Mollie, then shook 
his head. The veins around his nose and on his forehead were thick, 
his eyes swollen. 

"Yes, kiddo, too much." 

He shook his head again and walked on. 

"Fred will make all the arrangements," Tanya said and hurried 
after him. 

Stern and Mollie were alone now. Stern at the night table, filling 
out the certificate. 

"Please cover him," she said, facing abruptly toward the window. 

Stern lifted the corpse and placed it on the bed under the sheets. 

"Okay now," he said. 

She turned slowly. 

"We were married a long time." 

Stern nodded. "How do you spell his real name?" 

Mollie took the pen and wrote it in herself. Once she had signed an- 
other certificate and gotten in return a document with that real name 
belonging to both of them. 

She handed him the pen. 

"Joe understood. Bonfire. Like your sick suns, remember?" 

He remembered. Palm Springs and those mighty red suns consum- 
ing more than they could absorb of the life-giving substance sur- 
rounding and tempting everywhere until finally none was left as their 
growing hunger made them bigger and redder, whirling faster, wilder, 
to finally explode, shrivel up and recede homelessly, endlessly into 
unfathomable space. The white dwarfs of the cosmos. 

"What he could have done given half a chance!" she suddenly 
sobbed. 

"When those other stars exploded," Stern reminded quietly, "they 
left behind a new and higher form of life." 

Birth from death. As always. And in the spot where he had shone 
the red glow remained for all to see, and would for a while. 

Mollie continued to sob. 

There was a knock at the door. 

"They're here for the body." Stern lifted the certificate from the 
night table. 

"Ready?" 

She walked to the window and drew down the shade. 

"Yes," she answered softly, "I'm ready." 
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